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TO ACQUIRE STRATEGIC BOMBERS 


the case of the B-58 Hustler 


R. CARGILL HALL 








HE B-58 Hustler is a museum piece. 

This first bomber ever to fly at 

velocities faster than sound has long 
been recognized as a major achievement of 
aeronautical technology. But the Hustler is of 
special interest for other, even more per- 
suasive, reasons. It was the first major 
weapon system procured under the Air Force 
weapon system management concept. It was 
also the only strategic bomber ever rejected 
by the organization it would serve. It remains 
the last strategic bomber ever to reach serial 
production in the United States.! Conceived 
in the late 1940s, the B-58 entered produc- 
tion in the late 1950s, became a part of the 
operational force in the early 1960s, and by 
1970 had been retired from the inventory. In 
its day the Hustler set numerous speed 
records; it also set precedents in aircraft ac- 
quisition that cost the Air Force dearly. Hid- 
den in that cost, the evidence suggests, was a 
mortgage on future options for manned 
strategic bombers. 


Ar a time of demobilization 
and declining defense budgets in 1946-47, a 
newly appointed Deputy Chief of the Air 
Staff, Brigadier General Curtis E. LeMay, 
directed improvements in the administration 
of aeronautical research and development. 
With General of the Air Force Henry H. 
“Hap” Arnold, he believed firmly that the 
nation’s security depended on an Air Force 
equipped with and trained in the use of mod- 
ern weapons superior to any held by a poten- 
tial adversary. At Headquarters Army Air 
Forces in Washington, General LeMay 
established a Weapons Board (later renamed 
the Aircraft and Weapons Board) to evaluate 
advances in science and technology and 
recommend new weapon systems, and he 
assigned subjects for operations research to a 
recently formed consultant group, Project 
Rand. He planned new research facilities 
and obtained more funds for Wright Field in 


Dayton, Ohio, the focal point of the Army 
Air Forces’ research and development 
program. And, as an officer keenly interested 
in strategic warfare, he also encouraged the 
development of new intercontinental bomb- 
ers.2 

The Air Materiel Command (AMC) lo- 
cated at Patterson Field directed weapon 
system research and development at nearby 
Wright Field. In October 1946, the com- 
mand awarded a contract for the study of ad- 
vanced bomber configurations to the Convair 
Division of General Dynamics} in Fort 
Worth, Texas. A few months later, in 1947, 
the Boeing Company in Seattle also received 
a contract for a similar study.4 As work 
progressed, Air Force interest focused in- 
creasingly on a medium bomber capable of 
very high speeds. To achieve such speeds, the 
delta wing planform had been examined and 
tested for use in supersonic fighters; it also 
appeared suited to bombers. By early 1949, 
the Aircraft Projects Section in the Air 
Materiel Command’s Engineering Division 
could report that studies of bomber-sized 
delta wing aircraft had proved extremely en- 
couraging. Moreover, the trend in bombard- 
ment aircraft toward an appreciable increase 
in speeds and operating altitudes also made 
urgent the “need for aerodynamic power 
plant considerations [of] aircraft operating 
between 50,000 and 60,000 feet” altitude.5 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics (NACA) supported both of these 
studies by conducting wind tunnel and, later, 
free-flight model tests at its facilities. How- 
ever, the bomber designs that emerged in 
1950-51, and the approaches taken to reach 
them, varied markedly. The Boeing machine 
incorporated incremental steps in technology 
to achieve supersonic velocity. It featured low 
aspect wings swept at 47 degrees, four turbo- 


jet engines, and an internal bomb bay. The 


aircraft was projected to cruise at high sub- 
sonic speeds at 45,000 feet altitude over a 
2000 nautical mile radius unrefueled and 
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dash at mach 1.3 to 1.5 for 200 nautical miles 
in the target zone. If the Boeing design could 
be termed conventional, the General 
Dynamics design, which counted on more 
advances in technology and a change in tac- 
tics, had to be considered unconventional. 
The smaller General Dynamics bomber was 
to be carried as a “parasite” beneath a B-36 
part of the way to its target. The design 
featured a delta wing planform swept at 65 
degrees and a nuclear weapon carried exter- 
nally in a novel, droppable pod that con- 
tained the bomb itself, fuel, and one turbojet 
engine. An additional turbojet on each wing 
would propel the aircraft at high subsonic 
speeds and at 45,000 feet altitude over a 1500 
nautical-mile radius unrefueled and permit a 
dash at mach 1.6 for 200 nautical miles in the 
target area.6 

Whatever the merits of either design, at a 
time of fiscal austerity the Air Force 
acknowledged the two-aircraft attack system 
to be far too expensive.? To be sure, the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 had established 
the Air Force as a separate, independently 
funded service, but funds for research and 
development remained, as always, in short 
supply. And as the complexity of manned 
aeronautical weapon increased, 
shorthanded engineering and 
organizations in Dayton relied more and 
more on the technical expertise of the 
airframe contractors. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to General Arnold and his successor, 
General Carl Spaatz, officials of the Air 
Materiel Command during World War II 
had become too much involved in quantity 
production and too little concerned with 
research and development.’ To ensure that 
the quality of aircraft received proper atten- 
tion, Air Force leaders in the late 1940s in- 
vestigated new ways of organizing the 
weapon system research and development cy- 
cle. 

In early 1950 the Air Force Chief of Staff, 
General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, after consider- 


systems 
production 


able prompting from Air Force Secretary 
Stuart Symington, acted on this issue. Ap- 
proving recommendations made by the Air 
Force Scientific Advisory Board, he 
reorganized Air Force Headquarters and 
established a Deputy Chief of Staff for Devel- 
opment. One year later, in April 1951, he 
signed orders creating the Air Research and 
Development Command (ARDC) as an 
autonomous, major Air Force command. 
This new organization was to be responsible 
for all weapon system research and develop- 
ment undertaken by the service. The Air 
Materiel Command, which had previously 
controlled this work, retained responsibility 
for weapon system procurement, production, 
and logistics. Both organizations would share 
facilities at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
in Dayton.9 

In spite of some shortcomings, particularly 
one leaving AMC largely in control of the 
purse strings,* the Air Force reorganization 
provided in ARDC a management structure 
that seemed adequate to direct and control 
research and development. But officials 
engaged in that enterprise still had to fashion 
procedures to manage it, and, as a point of 
departure for the design of new bombers, Air 
Force leaders had yet to prepare concepts for 
the use of these weapons in strategic nuclear 
warfare. Meanwhile, studies of the super- 
sonic bomber at Boeing and General 
Dynamics had progressed far enough to per- 
mit formulating the desired operational re- 
quirements. New technology, contractor 
reports intimated, brought within reach a 
measure of bomber superperformance. 


To AVOID interrupting 
design work on the supersonic bomber, the 


Air Force established in the fall of 1951 the 


*AMC procurement funds would be used to pay ARDC research 
and development bills, an arrangement that fostered delay and at times 


provoked considerable tension 





first of the requirements for its operational 
use. The parasite mode of range extension 
was dropped, replaced officially by air refuel- 
ing.!0 Air refueling was crucial if one wanted 
intercontinental range; intercontinental 
range was indispensable if one wanted the 
support of the organization that would oper- 
ate the new bomber, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand (SAC). Lieutenant General LeMay in 
particular, the former Deputy Chief of Air 
Staff for Research and Development and 
now SAC Commanding General, was 
known to favor range and high-altitude per- 
formance in his bombers at least as much as 
high speeds. 

Air Force Headquarters completed the task 
of defining the remaining operational re- 
quirements a few weeks later. The document, 
known formally as General Operational Re- 
quirement SAB-51, was issued on 8 Decem- 
ber 1951. It called for a versatile, multimis- 
sion strategic bomber of minimum size capa- 
ble of operating in daylight or darkness under 
all-weather conditions. This air-refuelable 
bomber, which was to be made available to 
the service by 1957, was to perform super- 
sonically at high altitudes in the target zone 
and conduct low-altitude missions at high 
subsonic speeds. Moreover, it was to be capa- 
ble of an unrefueled radius of 2300 nautical 
miles, a distance greater than either Boeing 
or General Dynamics had as yet been willing 
to guarantee in their designs.!! Coupling as it 
did so many features in a machine never be- 
fore built, the operational requirements 
placed before the Air Force and its contrac- 
tors an unmistakably tall order. 

Major General Donald N. Yates, the Air 
Force Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for De- 
velopment and the official responsible for 
preparing a development directive that would 
authorize work on the program, found the 
order much too tall. Given the state of the 
aeronautical art in 1951, a bomber that pro- 
vided maximum performance throughout 
the entire flight envelope would require a 
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new, massive, and extremely costly develop- 
ment effort; such a machine, he believed, 
would surely not become available in 1957, 
or even perhaps by 1967. After discussion 
among members of the Air Staff, the opera- 
tional requirement was divided into some- 
what more manageable segments.!2 In 
February 1952, Headquarters USAF issued 
two development directives: the first specified 
development of a high-altitude, supersonic 
strategic bomber, eliminating the require- 
ment to conduct low-altitude missions at 
high subsonic speeds; the second called for 
development of a low-altitude strategic bom- 
ber and eliminated the requirement for high- 
altitude flight and supersonic dash speeds. 
Both airplanes were to become available to 
the Air Force in 1957.!3 It now remained for 
Major General Donald L. Putt, Commander 
of the Wright Air Development Center, to 
obtain designs that met these requirements, 
recommend a contractor to fabricate the 
aircraft, and decide how best to manage the 
research and development program. 

When acquiring military aircraft, the Air 
Force had customarily matched engines and 
airframes and then incorporated any refine- 
ments that appeared technically or scien- 
tifically sound to achieve the best possible 
performance. New fighters and bombers 
might sport such innovations as the NACA 
cowl or laminar flow wings. Wright Field, 
through separate contracts, supplied its 
airframe manufacturers with most of the 
needed ancillary devices such as_ radios, 
wheels, propellers, and the like—called 
government-furnished equipment—that en- 
sured a degree of uniformity and standard- 
ization. In essence, the Air Force had ac- 
cepted technology as the determinant against 
which operational requirements could be fit- 
ted. But General Operational Requirement 
SAB-51 and its development directives of 
1952 revised this practice dramatically. Air 
Force leaders decided instead that require- 
ments should come first and technology 
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could be challenged to conform. That set a 
precedent; it also set the service on a bold if 
uncertain new course in aircraft acquisition. 

General Putt approved two competitive 
studies for the high-altitude bomber. Before 
building mockups, Boeing and General 
Dynamics would define further the bomber 
design, evaluate the operational effectiveness 
of the weapon system, and prepare general 
specifications for all of the needed equip- 
ment. But even with its operation confined to 
high altitude, program participants under- 
stood that science and technology would be 
hard pressed to provide a bomber that could 
fly at speeds approaching the muzzle velocity 
of a 30-06 caliber bullet. At the same time, 
the Air Force had yet to complete preparation 
of the concepts* for employing this weapon. 

In Dayton and Washington, the small 
supersonic strategic bomber drew a great deal 


*It is important here to distinguish between Air Force doctrine and 
concept. Doctrine is predicated on tactics and technique substantiated 
in actual combat, defined as an “authoritative rule, a precept, giving 
the approved way to do a job.”’ A concept precedes formal doctrine and 
proposes the anticipated best way to do a job in the absence of ex- 
perience, usually with new and untried weapons. See I. B. Holley, Jr., 
“The Doctrinal Process: Some Suggested Steps,” Military Review, April 
1979 
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of attention. A minimum-size machine— 
recommended by Rand and favored in 
various quarters of the Air Force because of 
the smaller cross section it would present to 
defense radars—had been specified in the 
general operational requirement. That 
preference approached official policy on 29 
May 1952, when Hq USAF issued the 
preliminary statement of military concepts 
for its operation: the Development Planning 
Objective for Strategic Air Operations, 
1956-60. The Air Force Assistant for Devel- 
opment Planning, Colonel Bernard A. 
Schriever, attempting to extrapolate beyond 
the operational experience of World War II, 
had prepared this planning objective in late 
1951. Schriever was an advocate of General 
Operational Requirement SAB-51 in general 
and the small bomber in particular. 

With the cachet of the Air Council and the 
Air Force Chief of Staff, the Schriever plan- 
ning objective declared that future strategic 
aerial warfare would be most economically 
and effectively accomplished by a ‘‘combina- 
tion system [that] incorporates a_ tanker 
airplane for refueling in flight the combat 
zone airplane.” The planning objective still 
called for a multimission strategic bomber 





and for penetration of the target zone at a low 
altitude and high subsonic speed. The bomb- 
er would then rise to altitude, release its 
weapon at supersonic speed, and withdraw 
quickly. To achieve these design and opera- 
tional characteristics, the planning objective 
averred, the bomber would need to be small 
and compact, its ‘“‘unrefueled radius must be 
limited [to 2300 nautical miles], a minimum 
crew not to exceed three must be used, and 
unconventional design and operating tech- 
niques must be employed.”’!4 

This planning objective apparently con- 
formed to General Operational Requirement 
SAB-51 and thus called for more rapid ad- 
vances in technology than might reasonably 
be expected. What is more, it also favored the 
unconventional bomber design of General 


Dynamics. And it guaranteed the attention of 


big bomber advocates, most of whom were to 
be found at Headquarters Strategic Air Com- 
mand in Omaha. They believed this pro- 
posed concept and its underlying supposi- 
tions to be precipitous and its conclusions 
and recommendations unwarranted. As the 
operators of Air Force strategic weapon 
systems, they favored high-altitude penetra- 
tion of enemy defenses using larger bombers 
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of less density and greater load-carrying 
capacity, capable of greater ranges. “Even 
though the best intercontinental bomber 
available requires some refueling,” they re- 
sponded, “‘it does not follow necessarily that 
the optimum system requires a bomber 
which has no intercontinental capability 
without refueling.” They argued that “high 
performance alone” could “never ensure 
mission success” against targets defended by 
modern interceptors. A small supersonic 
bomber, moreover, would confine crew 
members physically and lack even the range 
necessary to operate without refueling from 
most forward operating bases. Finally, in- 
stead of fostering economy and reliability, 
combining unconventional design and oper- 
ating techniques made it “entirely possible 
that the system might prove operationally un- 
suitable.”’!5 

With the debate joined in Omaha, com- 
mitments to the supersonic bomber inten- 
sified elsewhere. Within a year, the small 
combat-zone bomber had vaulted from a 
novel configuration study to a conceptual 
linchpin in the officially promulgated Au 
Force Development Planning Objective for 
Strategic Air Operations. Indeed, the 


A number of early Air Force luminaries 
were responsible for decisions that have 
affected the development of the post-World 
War II manned bomber down to the 
present time. Among these leaders were 
(left to right) the first Secretary of the Air 
Force, W. Stuart Symington; the first 
USAF Chief of Staff, General Henry H 
“Hap” Arnold; and subsequent Air Force 
chiefs General Carl Spaatz, General Curtis 
LeMay, and General Hoyt S. Vandenberg 
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program now seemed to have acquired a mo- 
mentum of its own. Events in October 1952 
reflected that momentum when the Wright 
Air Development Center selected the uncon- 
ventional design offered by General 
Dynamics instead of the larger, more conven- 
tional one proposed by Boeing. 

The design for the high-altitude bomber of 
General Dynamics now had a name, Hustler. 
No longer a parasite, the vehicle had in- 
creased slightly in size and weight and 
featured landing gear and a defensive tail 
gun. To improve the low-speed performance 
of the delta wing configuration, General 
Dynamics had decreased the sweep from 65 
to 60 degrees. The external bomb and fuel 
pod beneath the fuselage was retained, and 
two afterburning turbojet engines on each 
wing were to power the machine and its 
three-man crew up to speeds of mach 2.1 at a 
combat altitude of 55,000 feet. With these 
characteristics, the contractor projected an 
unrefueled radius of 2500 nautical miles.!6 
Because the general operational requirement 
had been subdivided, the high-altitude 
bomber had to rely for defense largely on its 
size and speed. With the surface-to-air 
missile threat just emerging, Air Force 
officials believed that supersonic dash speeds 
at high altitude, coupled with a smaller radar 
cross section than the B-52, would permit 
effective penetration of defenses. Thus, a 
usable supersonic capability became the key 
requirement, and the smaller Hustler offered 
greater supersonic performance than its Boe- 
ing competitor. !7 

Wright Air Development Center judged 
that the Hustler more nearly fulfilled the Air 
Force operational requirement and planning 
objective.'8 But in recommending this selec- 
tion, leaders of the center urged that ARDC 
alter the planned acquisition process: instead 
of calling for detailed designs and a mockup 
from both of the competing firms, they pro- 
posed that the Boeing contract be terminated 
immediately. This action would avoid the ex- 


pense of developing a second detailed design, 
consolidate funds in one program, and save 
the time that would otherwise be used in con- 
tractor selection proceedings. The leaders of 
ARDC agreed and so did the Air Staff in 
Washington.!9 In another break with 
customary practice, Wright Air Development 
Center was authorized in November to pro- 
ceed with development on the strength of the 
General Dynamics design alone; the Air 
Force wanted the Hustler weapon system 
operational “‘at the earliest date possible con- 
sistent with the design concepts of minimum 
size and [maximum] usable supersonic 
capability.”’20 

The new high-altitude bomber, General 
Putt said in a letter that notified the President 
of the Convair Division of General Dynamics 
of the award, would be known as the “‘B-58.” 
The Air Force, he went on, intended to 
assign complete weapon system development 
responsibility to the firm as the prime con- 
tractor.2!_ Although General Putt did not 
mention the number of vehicles or the dollars 
involved, General Dynamics had unques- 
tionably landed a very big job. However big it 
might be, the Air Force had now to pay for 
the B-58, and no one, it seems, could be sure 
what the program might cost. Although a few 
individuals had expressed reservations about 
the absence of studies of overall costs, their 
apprehension was not widely shared; such 
analytical studies of projected costs were not 
obligatory. In the early 1950s there existed no 
single office in the Air Force or in the 
Department of Defense where cost estimates 
were systematically reviewed and approved 
by officials responsible for authorizing the 
start of system development.22 Air Force 
leaders had moved quickly, without any 
known cost estimates committed to paper. In 
1952 they wanted, above all, high perfor- 
mance in a small, supersonic bomber; they 
had chosen the design approach that 
matched that preference; they were willing 
and ready to concede schedule and cost to get 





it, and they intended to control the risk that 
this action implied through a new method of 
weapon system management. 


Derense spending rose 
after the Soviets detonated an atomic device 
in 1949 and increased again with the Korean 
War. But in 1952, as today, the Air Force had 
under study more aircraft and missiles of 
promise than it had funds to develop. Those 
few weapons brought to production had to 
perform reliably in an operational role. The 
B-47—the first American bomber to feature 
sweptwings, turbojet engines, and sophisti- 
cated fire control and bombing-navigation 
systems—had posed for the Air Force monu- 
mental problems of subsystem integration. 
Like the B-47, the medium-range B-58 was 
also recognized as one of the most technically 
complex manned bombers ever selected for 
development by the service. To accomplish 
this and other important work, therefore, the 
leaders of ARDC and AMC considered the 
most pressing questions affecting weapon 
system management. 

First, besides the customary shortage of 
funds, the service lacked enough skilled per- 
sonnel for the systems engineering and tech- 
nical direction of the B-58. Instead of hiring 
more engineers and constructing additional 
facilities, would not the Air Force avoid criti- 
cism and secure a constituency by contract- 
ing for the technical and managerial skills it 
needed with the airframe industry? Second, 
building aircraft prototypes before selecting 
one of them was alleged to be costly and 
time-consuming. The B-47 and B-52, for ex- 
ample, even though subjected to a “‘flyoff’ 
comparison of actual prototype aircraft, still 
had been found to have deficiencies in design 
that needed correction.23 Would not the costs 
and time required in this approach become 
proportionately greater if new weapon 
systems were technically much more com- 
plex than their predecessors? Would not the 
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Air Force save time and money by selecting 
for development a weapon system tailored 
carefully to operational requirements solely 
on the strength of its design?24 In choosing 
the Hustler design approach for the super- 
sonic bomber, the Air Force answered all 
these questions in the affirmative. Whatever 
the evidence for it, the reasoning was to pre- 
vail for a number of years as an article of 
faith. 

With Hustler as the catalyst, the Air Force 
substantially revised the management of 
aircraft acquisition.25 In December 1952, 
General Putt outlined the new duties and 
responsibilities of the service’s acquisition 
managers. The B-58, he explained for the 
Wright Air Development Center, would be 
the first aircraft developed by a prime con- 
tractor under the “weapon system manage- 
ment concept.” In this concept, a complete 
weapon system, its components and support- 
ing equipment, would be carefully planned, 
scheduled, and controlled from design 
through tests as an operational entity. The 
prime contractor responsible for system 
design and engineering would contract for 
the major components directly with sub- 
contractors. To help ensure that all of the 
pieces specified by the contractor came 
together as desired, government-furnished 
aircraft equipment would be minimized. Air 
Force contracting for major components 
would occur “only when limitations of in- 
dustry, operations, or logistic considerations 
force the [service] to control source and/or 
methodology.” As the customer, the Air 
Force would monitor the prime contractor’s 
plans and progress, supply the funds, ap- 
prove the specifications and the subcontract 
sources, and retain a veto over any develop- 
ments likely to cause “operational or logistic 
difficulties.” Weapon system management 
would be exercised at the Wright Air Devel- 
opment Center by a joint project office, made 
up of representatives of ARDC and AMC.26 

This management policy removed from 


Continued on page 12 





U.S. Bomber Development at the Beginning of the Jet Age 


The B-58 was conceived and developed against a backdrop of unprecedented change in the design and 
performance of American bombers. The advances of the 1930s in aerodynamics and in aero engine 
technology had made it clear, even before United States entry into World War Il, that dramatic increases in 
the range and payload capabilities of strategic bombers were possible. These technical developments were 
underwritten by the design capabilities and productive capacity of the American aviation industry and 
dovetailed neatly with the thinking of strategic bombing advocates within the Army Air Forces. The early run 
of German and Japanese victories in 1939, 1940, and 1941 gave added impetus to efforts to develop a 
“superbomber”’ by threatening the whole concept of forward basing. The idea that we might have to fight the 
war directly from “Fortress America,’ unaided by overseas allies, accelerated the process that produced the 
B-35 and B-36. 

But no sooner had the Army Air Forces and the aviation industry begun to grow accustomed to the 
enormous power offered by the huge and incredibly complex turbosupercharged, multirow radial ‘“corncob”’ 
engines than the jet age burst upon them, changing the rules of the game overnight. 

The big “‘corncobs” were powerful — the 28-cylinder Pratt and Whitney R-4360 Wasp Major could produce 
nearly 3500 horsepower — and efficient. But they were also slow; the inherent aerodynamic limitations of 
propellers placed a strict upper speed limit on the planes they powered. The new jets, by contrast, were 
fast. They were also notoriously finicky and guzzled fuel; compressor stalls and overtemps were endemic to 
early axial flow engines in particular. 

The jets presented designers with a whole range of entirely new aerodynamic and structural problems. At 
speeds approaching that of sound, drag rose alarmingly and, for the time, unpredictably. Since jets operated 
efficiently only at high power settings, the traditional solution of throttling back for cruise efficiency was not 
available; the problem had to be met head-on. Sweptback wings held great promise for delaying transonic 
drag rise, but they presented serious structural problerns; it was not apparent that the gain would be worth 
the risk. Nacelle design caused problems, too. Would drag best be minimized by grouping engines together 
in common nacelles, or by podding them individually? The problem was serious because the relatively low 
static thrust of early jets dictated four- and six-engine designs, and problems of interference drag and inlet 
design multiplied. Which approach would most effectively minimize structural weight? With engines that 
filled the entire nacelle, where would the landing gear go? If an unconventional landing gear location were 


adopted, how would landing characteristics be changed? 

Solutions that are clear and obvious today in light of what we now know were not so clear and obvious in 
the late 1940s and 1950s. The need was compelling, and the Air Force hedged its bets, letting developmental 
contracts for competing projects that differed widely in conception and appearance. The results included 
some of the strangest and most distinctive-looking aircraft ever built. 


J. F.G. 


Convair XB-36. The result of a USAAF design competition announced on 11 April 1941, the B-36 
was initially scheduled to fly in May 1944. However, the need for an extremely long-range bomber 
became less pressing as the tide of war turned in favor of the Allies, and the first B-36 flight did not take 
place until 8 August 1946. The large, single-tire main gear distinguished the first two prototypes. Like 
the B-35, the B-36 was powered by Pratt and Whitney R-4360 Wasp Major engines 


Boeing B-50A. Powered by four R-4360 Wasp Majer 
engines, the B-50 filled the gap until the new jet bombers could 
achieve operational status. Developed as the B-29D, the B-50 
was canceled after V-] Day, then immediately reinstated as 
clouds of the Cold War loomed on the horizon. The designation 
was changed to avoid seeming to order an “obsolete” bomber. 





Northrop XB-35. Developed in response 
to the same design competition that produced 
the B-36, the XB-35 was the product of 
John Northrop’s e,forts to realize the poten- 
tial of the flying wing configuration 
Possessing exceptional performance for a 
piston-engined bomber, the XB-35 suffered 
gearbox and engine reliability problems that 
led to its being set aside in favor of the B-36 


YB-49. A straightforward develop- 
ment of the B-35 powered by six 
Allison J-35 turbojets, the B-49 
suffered directional instability 
problems that were solved by adding 
four small stabilizing fins 


YRB-49A. The final version of the ultimately unsuccessful B-35/B-49 series, the YRB-49A flew its 
maiden flight on 4 May 1950. Delayed in development by problems with engines and propeller installa- 
tions, the Northrop flying wings were ultimately beaten by maximum speed limitations, a product of the 
high transonic drag inherent in the thick wing sections that gave them excellent range and lifting power 








Convair YB-60. Two B-36 prototypes were converted to jet power 
as a hedge against possible failure of the B-52 program. Impressive 
in appearance, the B-60 did not measure up in performance. 


the Wright Air Development Center the 
duties of weapon system integration and 
delegated that function to the prime contrac- 
tor. It signaled an end, at least for the mo- 
ment, to competitive prototyping and 
substituted instead extensive preproduction 
planning, design analysis, and subscale test- 
ing to eliminate technical uncertainties. It 
called for a larger number of test aircraft, 
which would now more closely resemble the 
production model, to wring out any unfore- 
seen defects. Finally, it required the contrac- 
tor to procure, at least by mockup inspection, 
the tooling and long lead-time supporting 
equipment necessary for rapid production 
and deployment.27 

ARDC leaders were convinced that the 
weapon system management concept, prop- 
erly administered, could produce substantial 
benefits for the Air Force. As General Putt 
phrased it, the service expected “to obtain, 
within the time allowed, the best engineered 
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Convair XB-46. The B-46 was powered by four 
J-35 engines mounted in pairs, two in each nacelle 
with shared intake. While aesthetically pleasing, this 
solution to the engine installation problem proved in- 
efficient. The B-46 could not match the performance 
of the Boeing B-47 and was abandoned. 


functional combination of equipments... 
allowed by the state-of-the-art.” Although 
failing to mention costs, he strongly implied 
the corollary of significant savings. The Air 
Force, it certainly seemed, had already 
reduced costs by eliminating competitive pro- 
totyping and restricting the number of service 
personnel needed to manage the B-58 
research and development program. 

During the months that followed, the 
weapon system management concept would 
transmute to doctrine, then to mystique. But 
whether the new method of management 
would provide the anticipated benefits de- 
pended on the efforts of the B-58 program 
participants and on the cost, schedule, and 
technical performance they achieved with the 
B-58 Hustler. At the end of 1952, however, 
they had yet to complete the detailed design 
of the bomber. And the Air Force had yet to 
name formally the command that would 
employ the new weapon. 





Martin XB-51. A light bomber, the XB-51 incorporated unusual innovations with its three ]-47 engines, 
including bicycle landing gear, wing spoilers in place of ailerons, and “T” tail. It lost out to the B-57 


ConrractuaL arrange- 
ments concluded with General Dynamics in 
February 1953 permitted work to proceed. 
Still, as promising as the Hustler configura- 
tion appeared at the time of its selection, dur- 
ing 1953 and 1954 the machine progressed 
through a succession of revisions in design. 
In fact, the design chosen by the Air Force, 
NACA soon informed the service, produced 
at mach 1.02 a drag coefficient “‘almost twice 
as high as that predicted.”’28 For various tech- 
nical reasons, each of the proposed designs 
failed to satisfy operational requirements. As 
weeks stretched into months, many Air Force 
managers began to question seriously 
whether the prime contractor could provide a 
suitable end product. The Air Force refused 
to approve a final design in early 1954, as 
originally scheduled. Apprehensive over the 
technical prospects, the service reduced the 
number of B-58 aircraft on order from 244 


bombers to 30 test vehicles. After extensive 
wind tunnel tests, however, even the design 
in hand at the end of 1954 was judged to be 
marginal.29 

Disagreement over the final configuration 
of the bomber, the consequent interruption 
of subsystem development, and redirection of 
the program affected schedules adversely. In 
Fort Worth, General Dynamics officials re- 
sented what they considered to be Air Force 
overdirection, foot-dragging, and indecision 
with their accompanying delays and program 
restrictions. The prime contractor notified 
the service that deliveries would slip; to meet 
even the new schedule, the firm needed Air 
Force approval of a final design and authority 
to proceed with production of the test 
aircraft.30 

The Hustler was at a crossroad. After an 
investment of two years and $180 million, the 
program presented its sponsors few tangible 
achievements and numerous vexing issues. 
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The attempt to tailor science and technology 
to suit Hustler’s operational requirements 
had proved unexpectedly complex and 
frustrating and seemed to turn on such for- 
tuitous advances as the discovery of the “‘area 
rule” of aerodynamics.* Developing Hustler 
under the weapon system management con- 
cept had thus far produced a questionable 
final configuration and greatly strained rela- 


*This theory, disclosed by NACA aerodynamicist Richard T. Whit- 
comb in July 1952, showed that drag at transonic speeds depended on 
the ratio of the total cross-section area at any station to the total length 
of the airframe. To reduce drag most effectively, the fuselage had to be 
indented over the wing to smooth the rate of change of the cross-section 
areas and limit the maximum cross section and thus make equal the 
volume at all stations. That produced a “‘coke-bottle” or “\wasp-waist™ 
configuration. In 1954 this theory was refined by NACA aero- 
dynamicist Robert T. Jones, helping further to reduce drag at super- 
sonic velocities 


tions between the Air Force and its prime 
contractor. Furthermore, efforts to accord 
small bombers a preeminent role in the plan- 
ning objeciive for strategic air operations had 
provoked strong objections from those who 
preferred big bombers with a greater 
unrefueled range. While Air Force leaders 
endeavored to address these issues and 
decide on Hustler’s future, General 
Dynamics marked time. The enthusiasm and 
momentum of 1952-53 had vanished; at the 
beginning of 1955, the program wheeled on 
inertia. Many of the original participants 
seriously questioned how much longer the 
effort might continue. 

At Strategic Air Command Headquarters, 
General LeMay questioned the reasoning 
that entertained Hustler as an operational 


Martin XB-48. Powered by six_J-35s in ducted, triple nacelles, the XB-48’s conventional 
configuration was a USAF-directed hedge against possible failure of the B-47. The first jet 
bomber with bicycle landing gear, the XB-48 was used as a landing trainer during the USAF 
B-47 lead-in program. Though it handled well, the XB-48's performance was unimpressive. 





weapon system. He had objected to Air Force 
procurement of the B-47 for many of the 
same reasons he opposed the B-58: the 
medium bomber lacked the range, payload, 
and altitude that he desired. Adding super- 
sonic dash speed hardly compensated for 
these shortcomings; indeed, it affected range 
even more adversely and increased the re- 
quirements for tanker support. From all in- 
dications the B-58 would cost more per vehi- 
cle than the B-52 to own and operate. 
General LeMay had already secured initial 
approval from Hq USAF for development of 
the long-range, high-altitude supersonic B-70 
bomber; accordingly, he had excluded the 
“short-legged”” Hustler from any mention in 
his planning of the SAC force structure. 
Nevertheless, in late 1954 Hq USAF had 


Boeing XB-52. The ultimate winner in the strategic- 
bomber category, the B-52 benefited from lessons learned 
in the B-47 program and from the power and efficiency 
of its Pratt and Whitney ]-57 engines. With the B-52, 
the combination of sweptwing, podded engines, and 
bicycle landing gear reached its full development 
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issued a ““Tentative B-58 Operational Con- 
cept” naming SAC as the using command 
for the bomber.3! A forthright statement of 
Hq SAC’s opposition appeared essential to 
LeMay, and, on 4 January 1955, he ex- 
pressed his views directly to Air Force Chief 
of Staff General Nathan F. Twining. In a 
brief letter he told Twining that his com- 
mand had carefully evaluated the B-58. This 
evaluation, LeMay asserted, moving quickly 
to the point, showed that the “B-58 cannot be 
developed [as] an acceptable Strategic Bom- 
bardment Weapon System. Therefore, it is 
not desired in the SAC inventory.”’32 If ever 
the Air Force had harbored any illusions of 
SAC interest in the B-58, none now re- 
mained. 

General Twining formed a special board 





Boeing XB-47. Clear winner among the competing 
medium-bomber designs, the ]-47-powered B-47 was 
designed in response to USAF specifications released in 
January 1947. It first flew in October 1949. The bicycle 
landing gear, shown to advantage here, was necessitated 
by the B-47's thin, flexible wing and slim engine pods 
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to review the B-58 program and recommend 
to him a preferred course of action. The 
board, composed of four officers and the 
Chief Scientist of the Air Force, issued on 10 
March 1955 its conclusions and recommen- 
dations.33 The inverse relationship between 
speed and range worked against the bomber. 
The B-58, the board advised, would not 
fulfill the Air Force operational requirements 
in range or altitude. Evaluation of the design 
indicated a maximum unrefueled radius of 
1700 (instead of the 2300) nautical miles and 
a combat altitude of 45,000 feet (instead of 
the 55,000 feet specified). Nevertheless, 
Hustler remained the only supersonic bomb- 
er in research and development. Rather than 
cancel the B-58 and lose much of the advan- 
tage to be derived from the funds already in- 
vested, the board recommended that 13 vehi- 
cles, projected to cost $554 million, be pro- 
cured for tests vital to the design and opera- 
tion of future strategic bombers.34 

General Twining, other members of the 
Air Council, and the Secretary of the Air 
Force agreed: 13 test aircraft offered the ser- 
vice the best possible return on its invest- 
ment.35 On 2 June 1955 Lieutenant General 
Donald Putt, now Air Force Deputy Chief of 
Staff Development, instructed Lieutenant 
General Thomas S. Power, Commander of 
the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, to reconstitute the Hustler program 
accordingly.36 Work on the B-58, long on the 
verge of cancellation, accelerated in offices 
and factories around the country. Though at 
13 vehicles the program was still larger than 
SAC deemed advisable or necessary, there 
was a sense of relief in Omaha that the B-58 
had been removed from consideration as a 
strategic weapon system.37 By the beginning 
of July, however, members of the Air Council 
in Washington began to express doubts as to 
the wisdom of the course they had approved. 
Unbeknownst to General LeMay, the debate 
flared anew; Hustler, it soon became evident, 
possessed far more inertia than was generally 


supposed in Omaha or perhaps hoped for in 
Fort Worth. 

The Air Council served as the principal 
deliberative body of the Air Force. It con- 
sisted of the Air Force Chief of Staff, Vice 
Chief of Staff, the Inspector General, and the 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff for Operations, Devel- 
opment, Materiel, Personnel, and Comp- 
troller. Whatever their prior affiliation with 
or thoughts about the B-58, the members of 
the council shared concerns that transcended 
the narrow technical issues evaluated by the 
special review board. Political considerations 
militated against a program expressly for the 
purpose of research, development, test, and 
evaluation. In terms of perceived Air Force 
needs and a FY 1956 budget of $15.7 billion, 
even those members of Congress who advo- 
cated superior air power could question as 
extravagant an outlay of one-half billion dol- 
lars for 13 aircraft that could not be 
employed against an enemy. The Air Force 
would be hard pressed to justify or develop 
political support for such a program. This 
seemed especially likely when the majority 
leader of the Senate and a powerful member 
of the Armed Services Committee, Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Texas), had already 
charged the Department of Defense to ex- 
plain why the Air Force had been so dilatory 
in placing an order for B-58s with the Fort 
Worth aeronautical firm.38 

Military considerations, on the other hand, 
favored the B-58 as an interim weapon 
system. The subsonic B-52 preferred by 
LeMay had reached production, but the Air 
Force could not be certain of a date in the 
1960s when more advanced strategic 
weapons would become available. Work on 
the intercontinental ballistic missile program 
had just begun in earnest; studies that would 
lead to the B-70 were barely under way. Car- 
ried to an operational capability, the Hustler 
could fill a weapons gap in the early 1960s, 
while providing the Air Force and the 
airframe contractors with valuable ex- 





perience in the development and operation of 
new weapon systems.39 As the debate 
progressed, Air Force leaders came to view 
the B-58 more and more as a usable inter- 
mediate-range strategic bomber. 

Air Force Chief of Staff Twining decided 
the question, and, on 22 August 1955, 
General Putt teletyped word to the com- 
mander of ARDC: “Necessary actions con- 
sistent with minimum fund obligations must 
be taken to insure that this program is devel- 
oped as a weapon system with the objective 
being. . . a wing of B-58s in the inventory by 
mid-1960. . . .”40 Deciding in favor of devel- 
opment as a weapon system, the Air Force 
would in time procure a fleet of 116 B-58 
bombers. Formal consignment of the aircraft 
to the Strategic Air Command, however, 
would occur only after General Power suc- 
ceeded General LeMay as SAC Commander 
in Chief in 1957—a full two years in the 
future.*! 


Between 1950 and 1955, 
the Air Force sought with the Hustler to ac- 
celerate and render less costly the process of 
acquiring high-performance strategic bomb- 
ers. All of the conditions essential for success, 
absent in the 1920s after World War I,42 ap- 
peared at hand. The Air Force functioned as 


a separate service, and its leaders had 
adopted as their own a tenet often ignored by 
the military, that superior arms favor victory. 
They reorganized the service for research 
and development and provided a structure to 
evaluate and procure the weapons made 
available by advances in science and tech- 
nology. Finally, they established in advance 
military concepts for the use of new weapons. 
These conditions notwithstanding, the 
carefully conceived Hustler program went 
awry: schedules slipped, costs soared, and the 
vehicle’s anticipated performance sagged. 
This occurred in part because Air Force 
leaders divided sharply over the B-58. The 
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prospective users of the aircraft at Hq SAC 
objected strenuously to the machine as a 
strategic weapon and to those military con- 
cepts that encouraged small size and limited 
range. The suppliers of the aircraft, well 
placed in Washington, argued its merits as an 
intermediate-range strategic weapon and as a 
test precursor of still more superior bombers 
to follow—bombers they had no reason to 
doubt that the nation’s elected officials would 
continue to approve. In 1955 the suppliers 
prevailed, but the internecine debate pro- 
voked tension, indecision, and _ vacillation 
that delayed the program and increased the 
costs.43 Although this debate might have held 
up the serious study of program costs, it 
doubtless interfered with the kind of total, in- 
tegrated program planning specified in the 
weapon system management concept—if in- 
deed that kind of planning and analysis is a 
viable management tool where uncertainty 
abounds, as it so clearly does in the procure- 
ment of very advanced aircraft. 

The program also went awry for another, 
perhaps more important, reason. The Air 
Force embraced, virtually without reserva- 
tion, the notion that science and technology 
could be driven to meet operational require- 
ments far beyond the state of the art within a 
short period and at an affordable cost. More 
to the point, its leaders seemed to believe that 
this process could be defined, analyzed, and 
planned in advance to limit technical uncer- 
tainty and then managed to control costs. If 
before World War II Air Corps procurement 
officials at Wright Field favored quantity over 
quality, ARDC officials in the 1950s ap- 
peared willing, without firm cost estimates, to 
recommend for development paper designs 
that offered only a promise of superior per- 
formance. They might have avoided at least 
some of the difficulties if they had been more 
attentive to the history of the Air Corps and 
Army Air Forces procurement organizations. 
Though smaller in scale, prewar operations 
did reveal how different procurement pro- 
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cedures and organizational responses pro- 
duced different results in the acquisition of 
aircraft.44 

With the Hustler, the watchword became 
superior strategic bombers of superior tech- 
nical performance. General Operational Re- 
quirement SAB-51 called in effect for a 
multimission B-1 bomber, one that could 
perform admirably throughout the entire 
flight envelope—this at a time of vacuum- 
tube electronics, before Whitcomb’s discov- 
ery of the transonic area rule in 1952 and its 
refinements for supersonic flight in 1954, or 
of the NACA research that made possible the 
variable sweep wing in 1958. Even though 
the B-58 would be built expressly for high- 
altitude supersonic flight, Hustler meant de- 
veloping and integrating a new and untried 
power plant and airframe and, among other 
things, new avionics, air conditioning, and 
flight control systems as well. 

General Dynamics succeeded in that task, 
to be sure, delivering the last B-58 to the 
Strategic Air Command in 1962. But other 
advances in technology had in the meantime 


Figure 1. A comparison of cost per bomber in constant 1967 dollars#7 
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transformed the antiair defenses against 
which the B-58 was expected to contend. 
Once in service, the new bomber would be 
conscripted to fly a low altitude and essen- 
tially subsonic mission in wartime, a mission 
for which Hustler had not been designed and 
in which—except for its solid ride in tur- 
bulent weather—it was singularly ill- 
equipped.*5 The B-58 did serve as an inter- 
mediate-range strategic bomber in the 1960s, 
but its flawed operational potential con- 
tributed to early retirement from the invento- 


If the prospect of rapid improvements in 
antiair defenses affected tactical doctrine and 
compounded the very high risks of B-58 
research and development, program costs 
ultimately proved most telling of all the risks 
involved. As the cost of the Hustler program 
skyrocketed in the late 1950s, Air Force Chief 
of Staff General Thomas D. White acted to 
conserve funds, cutting back from five wings 
to two the number of aircraft ordered. At that 
time, as shown in Figure 1, a disquieting 
trend became readily evident as the cost of 
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manned bombers escalated rapidly and the 
numbers procured declined almost inversely. 
At about $33 million in constant 1967 dollars 
each,*6 the B-58 tripled in price over its sub- 
sonic predecessor, the B-52, while the num- 
ber acquired shrank even more. The Air 
Force could hardly expect the implications of 
this trend to escape public notice. 

The unit cost of the B-58 certainly 
smacked of “‘gold-plating”’ in an administra- 
tion pledged to a balanced federal budget. 
Hardly gold-plated, President Eisenhower 
declared tartly in his State of the Union 
Message on 9 January 1959, at $35 a troy 
ounce the B-58 and other new manned bom- 
bers literally ‘“‘cost their weight in gold.’’48 If 
the President’s words encouraged greater 
scrutiny of these costs in the years that 
followed, they unmistakably labeled manned 
bombers as enormously expensive. Indeed, 
public scrutiny did intensify in the 1960s 
when new strategic bombers had to compete 
for procurement with less costly Minuteman 
intercontinental ballistic missiles.49 The Air 
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Force nevertheless remained committed to 
the precedents fashioned in the B-58 
program; the service specified superperfor- 
mance in the operational requirements of 
Hustler’s successors, the B-70 and the B-1, 
and managed their development under the 
weapon system concept. Neither the added 
expense nor the operational potential of this 
extra performance, as it turned out, could be 
adequately justified. Weapon system man- 
agement proved unable to achieve—or even 
closely approach—the planned cost, 
schedule, or technical performance.5° Veto- 
ing production of the B-70 and the B-1, other 
administrations judged them, like the B-58, 
to have been designed and built for the 
wrong mission and at an exorbitant cost.5! As 
a template for acquiring these aircraft, the 
B-58 thus had ramifications unforeseen and 
surely unwaated by its Air Force planners 
and managers. More than a milestone in 
aeronautical research and development, the 
Hustler marked a watershed in American 
procurement of manned strategic bombers. 
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ALIENATION, 
ANOMIE, AND 
COMBAT 


EFFECTIVENESS 


MAjOR DANIEL W. JACOBOWITZ 


“[Battle] is always a study of solidarity and usually 
also of disintegration . . . for it is towards the 
disintegration of human groups that battle is 
directed. ”’! 





INTRODUCTION 


While alienation has always been a part of man’s 
psyche in that individuals commonly withdraw 
separate themselves or their affection from obj 

or positions of former attachment, anomie omfhe 


i 


state of normlessness or lawlessness is a less Ber-) 
vasive characteristic of man, the social animal. * 
Alienation alludes to movement from one set af : 


previously attractive references to more appealin 
ones. Except i in the most extreme cases itgé 
sents a series of internal adjustments, 

order to try to maintain personal equili 
lifetime of — ~xapn bergen witt 


abandonment of societal norms al ee 
replacement. 

Just as surely as early man banda 
survive ina hostile environment so did he 


despite periods of extreme isolation and host i 

Thus, anomie was rare. However, in recent fishes 
the explosion of change in developed countries, 
has caused anomie to burgeon. Affluence, 


popularity of dissent and counterauthority acy) 


tivities have served as fertile ground for. the) 


growth of anomie. 
It also may be said that for most of man’s histo- 
ry his everyday environment has paralleled the 


contemporary conditions of warfare. Until pe* >: 
cently man’s primary concern, whether at pea¢e* 


or war, was immediate survival. Although death 
might come more quickly from the use of a pike 
than a hoe, there was little divergence between 
the cultural values and military ethos of the times: 
The rules of one were not unfamiliar to the other. 
What we now refer to as traditional values were 


looked on as equally important across all aspects*y 
of society. Today national mores have lost their, 


consistency. They are sometimes fragmented and 
softened to the point of extinction. Yet the mili 
tary ethos has remained relatively consistent in its 
adherence to the principle of which Major 
Jacobowitz speaks, “‘the connection between unit 
cohesion and combat effectiveness.” This, of 
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egalitarianism, mobility, anonymity, erosidi Ofyy 0 
the influence of traditional institutions, and the, 


course, can only be achieved by mutual trust and 
athe interdependence of individuals. Put another 


_* , it requires a dampening of alienation and 


displacement of anomie. Members must 
Mbrace the organization’s laws and standards 
; d accept its norms and stated purpose. 
What were once the relatively compatible and 
mu t ally supportive sree of society and its mili- 


: nati ethos that must be understood 

by military trainers in dealing with 
mbers of anomic as well as alie- 

s. » While we have long-term ex- 
fling with the alienation brought to 

fived, underprivileged, and draftees, 

Al prepared to deal with anomie. For 

Son the socialization process often 

th a total reconstruction process 

the refurbishment normally re- 

who is simply alienated. Eight 
Wyenough time to overcome aliena- 

tu titely not enough to make a serious 

t on an anomic person. Yet 

I sie vig things can happen when even anomic 
are*exposed to selfless but demanding 

SPS Who know how to build group interdepen- 


‘dence, pride, and cohesion. The real test of such 


ane éffort today goes beyond whether such 
gocralization can withstand the rigors of war but 


‘whether i it can withstand the erosion caused by a 
Bro ing divergence between what is considered 


ceptable behavior on and off military posts or in 
ss pa of cohesive units. 

‘Although I disagree with his assertion that 
“enlightened leaders can get effective levels of 
cohesion whatever the quality of incoming 
recruits,” I think Major Jacobowitz has made a 
major contribution to a vital subject. This is par- 
ticularly true of his discussion of recruit training, 
the méans to enhance unit stability, and the train- 
ing of leaders. 


Major General 
Richard C. Schulze, USMC 


General Schulze is Director, Personnel Management 
Division/Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Man- 
power, Hq U.S. Marine Corps, Washington, D.C. 





NY systematic approach to the 

problem of recruiting and retaining 

manpower necessary to sustain the 
military power of the United States rests on 
three assumptions. The first and most basic 
assumption is that the historical connection 
between unit cohesion and combat effective- 
ness will continue to prevail. That is, 
cohesive units will almost certainly be effec- 
tive in combat unless they face conditions 
totally beyond their capabilities. And _ it 
follows that units lacking in cohesion will 
likely be ineffective. The second assumption 
is that unit cohesion rests somewhat on the 
degree to which the unit members are 
socialized to unit norms and values. Simply 
stated, combat effectiveness depends directly 
on the mutual trust and dependence shared 
by individuals in combat units.2 These two 
assumptions apply to armed conflict 
throughout recorded history; few ex- 
perienced military professionals dispute 
them. 


The third assumption is that U.S. society 
has, over the past several decades, become in- 
creasingly alienated and anomic. Conse- 
quently, socialization to unit norms and 


values essential to combat effectiveness 
should no longer be taken for granted. Re- 
cent studies show that at several stages in the 
Vietnam conflict some unit combat effective- 
ness deteriorated badly under the stress of 
alienated, anomic individual perceptions and 
behavior. 

Many of the recruits now available to the 
U.S. military derive their mores and values 
from a society very different from that one 
which produced past American military vic- 
tories. Because of alienation and anomie 
within the United States, many individuals 
serving in the U.S. Armed Forces are overly 
concerned with individuality. If this is a trend 
and it continues, it may cause complete disin- 
tegration of the U.S. Armed Forces as effec- 
tive instruments of battle. To accept this con- 
dition as totally a problem of society rather 


than a military one is to ignore professional 
responsibility. To function as an effective in- 
strument of national policy, the military must 
continue to train toward combat effective- 
ness, and to do so it must help overcome the 
effects of alienation and anomie within the 
whole society. Furthermore, the military can 
itself counter these effects if it fully under- 
stands that alienation and anomie promote 
values directly opposite to classic military 
norms and values. 


Alienation and Anomie 


Alienation and anomie are similar psy- 
chological states. Alienation is a “withdraw- 
ing or separation of a person or his affections 
from an object or position of former attach- 
ment’’;# while anomie is a “‘state of normless- 
ness or lawlessness ... characterized by in- 
dividual disorientation, anxiety, and social 
isolation.”5 Alienated individuals do suffer 
from the same anxiety and social isolation 
experienced by anomic individuals. 

Karl Marx, writing in the 1840s, described 
social alienation while developing the 
philosophy of communism, and in so doing 
developed the concept of alienation as we 
know it today. He believed that the evils of 
wage labor separated men from other men 
and eventually from themselves. Cash ex- 
change causes this dehumanization, he 
argued, because it reduces men to the level of 
interchangeable objects. Ultimately, this 
transformation leads to viewing man and 
nature as nothing more than things to 
manipulate. The result of this outlook is the 
psychological pain of total isolation from 
others and the natural self.6 Although Marx’s 
explanation of the root causes of alienation 
may be questionable, the overall concept has 
analytical validity and appears to fit observ- 
able fact. r 

Similarly, Emile Durkheim postulated the 
concept of anomie in his study Suicide, 
published in 1897. Durkheim argued that 
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sudden changes in society make formerly 
satisfactory norms obsolete. Under the strain 
of rapid change, social rules fail to keep pace 
with attitudes and expectations. Inappropri- 
ate rules result in contempt for all rules. In- 
tense frustration and equally intense anxiety 
develop as men seek fulfillment. Dissatisfac- 
tion spreads through society and produces a 
general state of anomie: lack of clarity, 
rootlessness, and personal disorientation.7 
Robert K. Merton extended Durkheim’s 
ideas by showing that individuals intensify 
their anomie when they abandon their norms 
to satisfy their unleashed desires. For exam- 
ple, a formerly law-abiding businessman 
who resorts to arson to eliminate a more effi- 
cient competitor has begun to sever his con- 
nections with other members of society, thus 
increasing his anxiety and isolation.8 Sebas- 
tian de Grazia suggested that this anxiety is 
inherent in humans and that anomic in- 
dividuals would ultimately be rendered 
powerless by their anxiety.9 

Without power, faith, and commitment, 
alienated and anomic individuals become in- 
tensely self-centered. They distrust all com- 
mitments to the community, to any institu- 
tion, or even to themselves and feel only 
anger and anxiety. This dangerous combina- 
tion can cause catastrophic social problems, 
including collapse of a society. Revolution 
may result when the extremely alienated rush 
to accept any regime which or demagogue 
who promises to relieve the unbearable anx- 
iety of their isolation. Even at a level below 
active rebellion, anomic individuals will ac- 
tively resist healthy and normal community 
social relations. 

So many commentators have cescribed 
American society as alienated that the term 
has become a cliché. Although most 
Americans continue to maintain traditional 
values, ever larger numbers seem to fit 
categories of classic descriptions of aliena- 
tion. In fact, a Harris poll in 1975 showed 
that 50 percent of all Americans considered 


themselves alienated from the government.!0 
The social traumas of the sixties revealed a 
large, albeit temporarily, alienated subculture 
in the United States, and by the seventies 
many elements of this subculture had been 
absorbed into the American mainstream. On 
the other hand and against this trend, the 
military is one societal institution that strives 
to achieve the opposite of alienation and 
anomie. 


The Essence of the Military 


As an institution, the military organizes it- 
self to provide sufficient psychological sup- 
port for individuals to guarantee cohesion of 
mass forces under the massive stresses of 
combat. Disintegration of individuals almost 
invariably means defeat for an army. 
Therefore, all mass military forces have 
designed and implemented modes of 
organization and operation to resist disin- 
tegration. In peacetime, armies use these 
modes to protect against anomic and alien- 
ated disintegration. Armies, then, are usually 
last to succumb to alienation because the 
military institution has achieved the furthest 
psychological antipode from alienation. Even 
when a society does disintegrate into aliena- 
tion, the military can and often does remain 
unaffected. 

Furthermore, if alienation is total self-cen- 
teredness and anomie is the lack of norms, 
what then are their opposites? The opposite 
of societal alienation is a grid showing a com- 
plex integration of shared values and per- 
sonal interconnections that produces a spirit 
of community within an otherwise random 
group of people. The opposite of societal 
anomie is another grid displaying the sharing 
of norms and values by and within the com- 
munity. Nonalienated individuals share 
mutual webs of connecting relationships with 
other mature individuals whom they trust 
and respect. They are interdependent and 
thus maintain healthy relationships based on 





voluntary sharing and caring. Mason Druk- 
man states the essential idea in these terms: 


In their extreme formulations, individualism and 
community are irreconcilable principles; to lay 
heavy emphasis on one is to rule out the inclusion of 
the other. Whereas individualism is best expressed 
in terms of independence, community suggests a 
condition of interdependence. In a communal 
society the wall that separates citizens from one 
another is weakened so that men not only enter into 
each other’s lives but come to depend upon each 
other, or upon the totality of the citizenry—the com- 
munity—for social, economic, and even psychologi- 
cal support. Interdependence implies a system of 
mutual reliance that to a large degree must be taken 
for granted. At its furthest reach, community in- 
volves psychological attitudes, the ability to depend 
upon others and feel assured that others will respond 
in a more or less appropriate way; as a corollary, 
community requires that individuals feel in some 
way responsible for what happens to other members 
of the society.!! 


The military in a democratic society ex- 
emplifies this “furthest reach” of the com- 
munity attitude. The interpersonal relation- 
ships inherent in a successful rifle squad, 


tank or aircraft crew, or a well-run ship il- 
lustrate this sense of cohesive community. 
Each member of these units relies on the 
presence and performance of another mem- 
ber to ensure personal survival and mission 
accomplishment. Almost by definition, 
therefore, a modern mass military system 
must consist of a community of shared values 
among mature, interdependent people. To 
prevent disintegration under stress, then, the 
military depends on a highly complex value 
system designed to guarantee internalization 
of unique norms, values, and traditions. In- 
ternal acceptance of these values by the 
troops is a far better guarantee of cohesion 
and effectiveness under stress than hordes of 
battle police. Without this emphasis, basic 
military training would consist of instructing 
mobs in effective methods of committing 
mass murder. Thus, the true function of 
basic training is to indoctrinate and initiate 
new recruits as full-fledged members of the 
military community, not to teach specific bat- 
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tle skills. As a result of the internalization of 
military norms and values, the young soldier 
returns home from basic training as a new, 
mature adult appearing before his parents as 
living evidence of his new commitment. 

When they complete basic training, the 
“good soldiers” are the individuals who 
demonstrate that they have absorbed the en- 
tire grid of military values. They have at- 
tacked alienation through the sense of com- 
munity which is both the most important and 
opposite norm. Samuel Huntington alluded 
to this value when he wrote that “. . . the 
military man emphasizes the importance of 
the group as against the individual. Success 
in any activity requires the subordination of 
the will of the individual to the will of the 
group. Tradition, esprit, unity, community— 
these rate high in the military value 
system,”’!2 

Although a complete list of all the values 
and traditions that comprise the military 
system is impossibly large, a comparison of 
representative military values with alien- 
ated/anomic values indicates the wide 
difference between military and alienated 
behaviors. The author adapted the alien- 
ated/anomic list from a similar table devel- 
oped by Keniston!3 and the military list from 
Janowitz,'¢ Huntington,!5 Marshall,!6 and 
the author’s own personal experience. 


Alienated/Anomic 
Characteristics 
1.estranged from 
others 
2.anxious 
3.anticommitment 
4. self-indulgent 
5. self-contempt 
6.dependent 
(emotionally) 
7. rebellious 
8. desperate 
9. not loyal, even to 
self 
10. powerless (paralyzed) 
11. rejection of norms 
12. license 


Military Values/ 
Characteristics 


1.community 
oriented 

2.confident 

3. committed to 
service 

4. self-controlled 

5. self-confidence 

6. interdependent 

7.obedient 

8. pessimistic 

9. loyalty greatest virtue 

10. powerful, decisive 

11.clearly defined 
norms 


12. discipline 
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Thus, for every alienated/anomic charac- 
teristic, the military reveres an opposite 
characteristic based on shared norms and 
values and the concept of community. 
Throughout history, this panoply of values 
and norms has been an effective means of 
maintaining group cohesion in the face of 
almost every level of stress. It in part explains 
why individuals accept a military career 
despite the dangers and inherent denial of 
personal freedom. 


The Psychological Basis 
of Combat Effectiveness 


One of the most important reasons in- 
dividuals join the armed services is the need 
for belonging, which Professor A. H. Maslow 
postulated.!7 A study of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury British colonial army by Lieutenant Col- 
onel Gerald Tonnell has shown that belong- 
ing needs were the major motivator for career 
retention in that force. Security needs ap- 
peared to cause many original enlistments. 
Tonnell also found that many of the soldiers 
reenlisted because the organization satisfied 
their belonging needs. The British colonial 
army then was organized in a regimental 
system which provided precisely that belong- 
ing effect.!8 The regimental system satisfied 
the psychological needs of its members and 
thus achieved and maintained its own goal— 
combat effectiveness through group cohe- 
sion. Thus, the British Empire used the 
soldiers’ belonging needs to develop strong 
group identity and cohesiveness, the founda- 
tion of combat power. 

In our own time General S.L.A. 
Marshall, in his book Men against Fire, con- 
cluded that primary group cohesion is the 
mainspring of combat effectiveness and that 
a sense of community among five or six men 
in the same situation enables individual 
soldiers to fight as a coordinated group 
despite the terrors of the modern battlefield. 


I hold it to be one of the simplest truths of war that 
the thing which enables an infantry soldier to keep 


going with his weapons is the near presence or the 
presumed presence of a comrade. The warmth 
which derives from human companionship is as es- 
sential to his employment of the arms with which he 
fights as is the finger with which he pulls a trig- 
ger.... The other man may be almost beyond hail- 
ing or seeing distance, but he must be there some- 
where within a man’s consciousness or the onset of 
demoralization is almost immediate and very 
quickly the mind begins to despair or turns to 
thoughts of escape. . . . So it is far more than a ques- 
tion of the soldier’s need of physical support from 
other men. He must have at least some feeling of 
spiritual unity with them if he is to do an efficient job 
of moving and fighting. Should he lack this feeling 
for any reason .. . he will become a castaway in the 
middle of a battle and as incapable of effective offen- 
sive action as if he were stranded somewhere without 

weapons. !9 

Even armies with a strong ideological basis 
depend on the primary group relationship. 
Shils and Janowitz found that Wehrmacht 
soldiers of World War II were as dependent 
on cohesion in the primary group as the U.S. 
soldiers described in Marshall’s study. Even 
for the Wehrmacht, integration into a prima- 
ry military group was absolutely necessary for 
any individual to become an effective 
fighter.20 The Wehrmacht deliberately 
fostered this relationship with policies of unit 
development and movement. Thus, the tradi- 
tional military organization, with its 
emphasis on group stability, needs for 
belonging, and shared values tends to in- 
crease the commitment of individuals to the 
group. Built without the help of modern 
social scientists, the traditional military in- 
strument with its system of demands and 
rewards is admirably suited to developing 
and maintaining combat effectiveness. 

The effectiveness of these values appears to 
hold constant throughout history. A par- 
ticularly striking and well-known example il- 
lustrating the contrast between a cohesive 
army and soldiers who fought as individuals 
is the Battle of Agincourt in 1415. Conven- 
tional wisdom holds that the outnumbered 
English army defeated the French knights 
basically because of the technical superiority 





of the English longbow over armor. The con- 
trast between the cohesion of the English and 
the individualism of the French knights may 
be the real key to understanding this battle. 
According to both Lynn White2! and Bar- 
bara Tuchman,?? these knights were moti- 
vated by wealth, glory, the sheer joy of fight- 
ing, and chivalric social pressures. By con- 
trast, the speech that Shakespeare put into 
King Henry’s mouth some 180 years after the 
famous battle is clearly a plea for unity be- 
tween the nobility and the common archer. 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother. Be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition; 

And gentlemen in England now abed 

Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here, 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day.?3 


On THE other side of the 


coin, the disunity and arrogance of French 
society at that time would have made such a 
plea by a French noble inconceivable. King 
Henry offers to be a brother to vassals, 
archers, and the vilest armed trash and even 
suggests that the worst of them will be raised 
in virtue merely by being one of the group. 
He further suggests that gentlemen who 
missed the battle will envy to the very depths 
of their souls the poorest clod who fought at 
his royal side. If the speech Shakespeare 
wrote for Henry has foundation in fact, then 
the English had rediscovered the cohesive 
army. Indeed, the technical characteristics of 
the longbow and the decisive English stand 
behind the stakes would probably not have 
been effective if the archers had not been a 
cohesive force. But this battle is also signifi- 
cant in the historical period in which it was 
fought. The fourteenth century closely 
resembles the twentieth century in that both 
were periods of widespread change and 
alienation.24 This draws me to examine the 
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term used often today in describing airmen as 
“knights of the air.” 

The reference to airmen as knights of the 
air has become such a cliché since World 
War I that people have apparently forgotten 
the relationships suggested by the phrase. Of 
major importance is allusion to that quality 
which defeated the French at Agincourt: 
emphasis on the individual fighter. Another 
aspect is the inherent relationship of the 
knight to his vassals. The knight who pilots a 
modern jet aircraft depends on a vast support 
system just as feudal knights depended on the 
efforts of thousands of underlings; horse- 
breeders, armorers, squires, plowmen, and 
villeins of every type were necessary to bring 
the knight to battle. These medieval support 
personnel are analogous to the thousands of 
people necessary to bring even a single mod- 
ern aircraft into combat. Medieval knights 
disappeared when the individuals necessary 
to support them became alienated by out- 
dated knightly customs and incessant de- 
mands. The present low retention rate 
among military pilots would seem to portend 
their disappearance in much the way the 
medieval knights vanished. Retention 
problems among support personnel abound. 
If the attitudes of individualism shown by the 
French knights erupt among the fighting 
troops and the knights of the air, the analogy 
to the fourteenth century would be 
frighteningly complete. There are some new 
survey data from U.S. Army units that may 
confirm this possibility. 

Recent data from typical Army combat 
units, analyzed by Major Stephen D. 
Wesbrook, have shown a clearly alienated 
orientation among junior enlisted men, and 
their attitudes in turn extend to their percep- 
tions of the units in which they serve. Addi- 
tionally, alienated attitudes among soldiers 
generally correspond with low efficiency, just 
as historical data indicate. Diffuse alienation 
toward society was higher than specific 
alienation to the Army, but it appeared more 
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closely correlated to poor efficiency than 
alienation from the Army alone. Wesbrook 
found the greatest correlation between 
meaninglessness and low military efficien- 
cy25 

Throughout history, the potential results of 
relying on an alienated army have been 
shown in the grave likelihood of defeat. Some 
commentators have suggested that a return to 
the draft would ease the problem by bringing 
less alienated recruits into the services. But 
strong political resistance to draft registration 
suggests that critical years may pass before 
the domestic climate will allow a return to 
conscription. Additionally, more nonalien- 
ated soldiers would help but not solve the 
problem of the inefficiency of the remaining 
alienated troops. Other than the impossible 
goal of restructuring an alienated society, 
what are the most logical solutions for this 
critical problem? The conclusions of 
Wesbrook and Tonnell and the traditional 
integrating mechanisms available to the mili- 
tary do suggest an internal solution to this 
dilemma. 


Combating Alienation 
in the Military 


Faced with alienated recruits, an ideal 
military organization must design every ele- 
ment of its personnel cycle from recruitment 
to retirement as a counter to alienation. If 
possible, it devotes its efforts to recruiting the 
least alienated, retaining them, and psy- 
chologically rewarding those who integrate 
themselves into the group. A short survey of 
possible methods to achieve these goals 
follows. 

Current advertisements for recruits consis- 
tently feature a litany of individual benefits— 
pay, privilege, specialized training, job ex- 
perience saleable in the civilian market, and 
attractive assignments. However, an appeal 
based solely on economic need tends to 
recruit many of the most alienated members 


of society as well as the most self-centered 
segment. In his seminal study, Professor 
Charles Moskos confirmed that pay incen- 
tives tend to motivate enlistment of the least 
desirable recruits.26 

Recruitment advertising can focus on three 
types of individuals: the nonalienated, the 
mildly anomic, and the very anomic, or fully 
alienated.27. Nonalienated individuals claim 
traditional values. The mildly anomic group 
includes one class of people who search at an 
unconscious level for a group with compati- 
ble values but despair of finding it. The other 
anomic class does not actively search for 
values and integration, but it would accept 
both if the emotional rewards were clearly 
presented. The very alienated types tend to 
seek extreme cures for their overwhelming 
separation anxiety and may end up in trage- 
dies such as Jonestown. 

Nonalienated individuals readily integrate 
themselves into groups with similar norms, 
such as the military. Both the nonalienated 
and the mildly anomic respond to appeals 
that offer satisfaction of their needs to belong 
presented in a traditional framework. 
Furthermore, mildly anomic individuals ex- 
press strong needs for reinforcement of their 
connections to “real things.” These two 
strains were expressed in various “back to 
nature” movements of the sixties. Thus, 
commercial advertisements aimed at these 
two groups should generally take the ap- 
proach suggested by the two television com- 
mercials in scenarios A and B. Although 
these scenarios happen to be tailored for an 
air service, other branches can use the details 
to develop similar commercials. 


Scenario A 


The scene shows what is obviously quitting time at 
some heavy industrial enterprise. Workers with 
glum faces and no human contacts file out through a 
gate in a chain link fence. The camera zooms in on a 
young male face. Suddenly, the scene shifts to what 
is clearly a military helicopter rescuing the last of a 
party of foreign seamen from a small fishing craft 





breaking up in a stormy sea. (Genuine footage 
would be best.) With the soundtrack dominated by 
an upbeat but dramatic melody, the helicopter lands 
at what must be the home base of the crew. They 
happily depart the aircraft in close camaraderie and 
head for what obviously will be some sort of military 
“Miller Time” at a local establishment. As the scene 
begins to freeze, the camera closes in on the face of 
one of the pararescuemen, and viewers realize that 
he is the same disconsolate youth who had departed 
earlier from the dingy mill. An audible voice 
declaims, “Be part of the people doing something 
real. Your Air Force!” 


Scenario B 


The screen shows a horrible ghetto street chosen for 
its desolate appearance. The grimy street is empty of 
everything except scattered newspaper scraps and a 
single youth walking solitarily, hands thrust into the 
pockets of his faded satin high school jacket. He ap- 
proaches the camera until his glum face and empty, 
hopeless eyes fill the screen. Suddenly, the scene 
shifts to an aerial view of desert terrain. A close air 
support aircraft enters the scene, makes a dizzying 
hot pass, and blows a target tank to smithereens. The 
scene quickly shifts to two young sergeants finishing 
last-minute preparations for flight on the same type 
of close support aircraft. The sergeants, one black 
and one white, are urgently pulling ““Remove Before 
Flight” streamers, and, from the cockpit, the pilot 
gestures to hurry them on. Abruptly, the white air- 
man realizes that he has missed one streamer for 
which he was responsible. With his face mirroring 
terrible concern, he jumps to retrace his steps. As his 
concern approaches panic, he sees the black 
sergeant gesturing to a streamer he has already 
removed, indicating that he has covered for his bud- 
dy. The aircraft pulls out and they walk from the 
scene. The black youth puts his arm around his 
companion and says, “Hey, we’re all part of the 
same team around here.” At this instant, viewers 
recognize the ghetto youth of the opening scene. As 
the scene freezes in this moment of camaraderie, the 
voice over says, “Be part of the real team. Your Air 
Force!” 


Although triteness is a possible criticism of 
these commercials, one should compare 
them with some of the more popular TV 
programs before concluding that they are in- 
deed too trite for television. More important, 
a number of similar commercials could be 
tailored for each service to show primary 
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group relationships that lead to personal 
satisfaction through team effort on “real 
tasks.’”” Commercial appeals could show that 
the military is not merely a challenging job, 
financial reward, or a tour of duty in Europe 
but a job that depends on group respon- 
sibilities, relationships, and a higher commit- 
ment. The effort focuses on group needs of 
nonalienated and mildly anomic individuals. 
Appeals to be successful must alternate be- 
tween emphasis on group needs and a taste of 
the economic inducements available. For the 
printed media, advertisements appealing to 
group needs should be placed in magazines 
published by those traditionally oriented 
organizations, such as the Explorer Scouts, 
whose members tend to pursue values similar 
to military values. Simultaneously, advertise- 
ments based on economic appeals should 
then be published in magazines purchased 
by less traditionally oriented youth. 

After promising satisfaction of group needs 
for a large segment of recruits, the military 
would then be obligated to deliver on the 
sub-rosa contract. Moskos noted that a major 
source of dissatisfaction among recruits is 
that they do not receive the occupational 
training promised during their recruitment.28 
Delivery must be assured, but the payoff 
should be well worth the effort. People at- 
tracted by the implied promise to satisfy their 
needs for belonging are precisely the people 
most likely to remain in the service. If they 
bear the slightest resemblance to their 
cousins in the British colonial army, this will 
hold true. Thus, the services, if they hold true 
to their word, will begin to reap the benefits 
of longer retention, both in fiscal terms and 
increased combat effectiveness. The U.S. 
military currently loses three quarters of a 
billion dollars per year because approx- 
imately one of every three recruits fails to 
complete the first enlistment.29 

Obviously, basic training is the time and 
place to begin integrating recruits into prima- 
ry groups and emphasizing the psychological 
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rewards that derive from group membership. 
The current six-week basic training period 
probably does not permit complete socializa- 
tion to military values, particularly when 
dealing with large numbers of people who 
have less appreciation for these values than 
did the recruits of the past. Nevertheless, 
several studies have shown a dealienating 
effect of basic training on Army recruits, 
especially when an eight-week training 
period was the standard.30 

An eight-week basic training period 
should feature group activities in which 
recruits receive psychological rewards and 
public recognition for successfully perform- 
ing tasks requiring teamwork and coopera- 
tion. Additions to basic training ought to 
feature activities deliberately designed to 
foster integrated attitudes by automatically 
rewarding group efforts and punishing at- 
tempts at destructive individual stardom or 
withdrawal. Problem-solving tasks based on 
the Air Force Squadron Officer School’s 


Project X and Introduction to Group Devel- 
opment could easily be modified to fit the 
more coercive atmosphere of basic training. 
Other group tasks involving contrived stress 
situations to demonstrate the value of team- 
work would place the recruits in an authentic 


military atmosphere, replace anomic 
powerlessness with a feeling of accomplish- 
ment, and leave the impression among 
recruits that they have entered an organiza- 
tion with strict and worthy standards. 

For example, with some contrived rules 
and creative imagination, instructors could 
convert present “‘confidence courses” for in- 
dividuals into team tasks and problems. In 
addition, the use of heavy shields interlocked 
in a horizontal testudo only by the coordi- 
nated efforts of at least four recruits could 
change pugil-stick fighting from an_ in- 
dividual event to a team sport. Combined 
with long and unwieldy two-man pugils, the 
natural tactical result would be a platoon- 
sized Swiss square. Squares that disintegrated 


into shieldless, disarmed individuals would 
be easy prey for coordinated groups. Thus, 
winning teams would have the “thrill of vic- 
tory” to reinforce the teamwork concept, and 
the losers would have multiple bruises to re- 
mind each of them the price of combat disin- 
tegration. Of major importance in any kind 
of teamwork training, however, is a dedicated 
cadre of instructors who understand the pre- 
cise goal of commitment training. Instructor’ 
must understand and accept the principles of 
group cohesion; an alienated cadre of in- 
structors would only exacerbate the problem. 

To make it easier for recruits to accept 
group concepts, basic training platoons or 
flights should include by design specific pro- 
portions of individuals at the three levels of 
alienation. Nonalienated individuals should 
comprise at least 10 percent of each basic 
training group. Shils and Janowitz found that 
each effective Wehrmacht unit had a hard 
core of highly dedicated soldiers who gave a 
high degree of stability and combat effective- 
ness to the group. These soldiers usually 
comprised 10 to 15 percent of a given outfit 
and provided a cohesive core that strongly in- 
fluenced the less dedicated soldiers.3! A 
training organization could use existing 
survey instruments to determine levels of 
alienation and then ensure that all training 
platoons receive equal portions of nonalien- 
ated recruits. These recruits would tend to 
support organizational goals, provide much 
of the leadership in solving group problems 
in the field, and help to promote a spirit of 
cohesion. The nonalienated core group 
would thus help to speed and deepen unit 
identification and acceptance of military 
norms. Combined with group problem-solv- 
ing techniques and rewards, the entire pro- 
cess is aimed at developing primary groups 
that accept traditional military mores and pro- 
mote emotional acceptance of unit respon- 
sibility so necessary for successful combat 
operations. 

Strong primary groups developed in basic 





training could be used to ensure effectiveness 
on the job. Appropriate ratios of nonalien- 
ated individuals included in the primary 
groups could also be directed into subgroups 
on the basis of specialty codes and opera- 
tional specialties. These subgroups then 
move intact to technical training schools and, 
ultimately, to initial assignments. Indeed, if 
the structuring process were carried to its 
final logic, each subgroup would include at 
least one hard-core individual. As in basic 
training, this member would support opera- 
tional leaders in promoting organization 
goals and would represent the type so vividly 
portrayed by Wiener in Guy Sajer’s The 
Forgotten Soldier.32 By adjusting the frequency 
of permanent changes of station, subgroups 
could be assured of remaining together at 
least through the first assignment. This 
would permit subgroup recruiting, with job 
specialties, group integrity, and unit of 
assignment as “written guarantees” given by 
recruiters. The average size of cohesive 
subgroups seems to be five or six individuals; 
thus, a hard-core individual graduating from 
high school might be able to persuade his 
closest associates to join as a unit if he could 
promise that they would remain together in 
the service. Although ground combat arms 
could probably arrange first permanent 
moves for larger groups such as platoons 
directly from basic training, modern air 
forces could gain a special advantage from a 
system that reassigns subgroups as intact 
units. 

The group cohesion built among smaller 
subgroups in basic training can be preserved. 
Units that recruit subgroups would return to 
their original recruiting unit after basic and 
technical training. The subgroups would re- 
tain maximum identity; for example, six high 
school friends preferring to work on aircraft 
might sign up for a local strategic bomber 
wing. On completion of basic and technical 
training as a unit, they return to their original 
community as full-fledged adults serving in a 
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respected profession. The military thus gains 
a great advantage from this system. In- 
dividuals returning to home area units would 
be subject to constant pressure, on and off the 
job, to show continued exemplary behavior. 
Their military and civilian peers, elders, 
teachers, relatives, and other community 
authority figures would always be silent wit- 
nesses of their conduct. It is one thing for an 
individual to take a general discharge for 
smoking marijuana 2000 miles from home 
and quite another to face the immediate dis- 
approval of parents, schoolteachers, and 
close friends. This system reinforces norma- 
tive behavior and reduces the cross-pressures 
on the recruit as the service pulls him toward 
integration. As more subgroups sign up on 
the basis of returning to units in their local 
area, the frequency of moves within strategic 
units should eventually diminish to a 
minimum and those only to fill positions va- 
cated by separation, retirement, or death. 
Some exceedingly static and stable units such 
as missile wings could strive to achieve per- 
sonnel policies similar to those of National 
Guard units, in which survey data have 
shown lower levels of alienation.33 The low 
rate of personnel turnover in National Guard 
units may be a contributing factor in the 
overall lower alienation rate. Maneuver ele- 
ments of tactical combat forces both land and 
air require the highest levels of group cohe- 
sion because of the nature of their mission 
and the possibility of instant combat in the 
current unstable world situation. 


Tactical Units, Maneuver Elements, 
and Permanent Change of Station 


Like the British Empire of an earlier era, 
modern military powers must still maintain 
forces far from home in areas that can be 
unpleasant. Moreover, human needs for pri- 
mary group cohesion are even more vital in 
units that are ordered into combat at any 
time, such as units of Rapid Deployment 
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Force. The solution to this problem is to 
move all overseas tactical combat units to 
permanent duty stations in convenient 
groupings that maximize primary cohesion. 

For maneuver elements of ground combat 
units, the system is relatively simple and 
duplicates on a grander scale the time- 
honored practice of rotating companies out 
of the line. The company is the ideal move- 
ment unit to maximize both management 
convenience and group cohesion. As pla- 
toons complete basic training, they would be 
welded to a permanent company cadre, pro- 
vided necessary advanced training under this 
company leadership, and shipped overseas, 
much the same as the U.S. Army and the 
Wehrmacht assembled and shipped units 
overseas during World War II. Companies 
returning from overseas duty would take 
assignments within the continental United 
States if their retention rates were such that 
they could justify filling only a few slots with 
new recruits. Companies with low retention 
rates should be broken up to provide replace- 
ments for other units as required. Obviously, 
the system puts a high premium on in- 
tracompany retention efforts. A company that 
satisfies the belonging needs of its members 
makes every attempt to avoid disintegration. 
Since retention rate then determines the fate 
of the company, a soldier motivated by group 
loyalty encourages his peers to remain in the 
service for the sake of the unit.* 


Similarly, tactical air units can use the 
squadron as the basic movement element for 
periodic exchange of entire wings. Each over- 
seas tactical air unit is paired to another outfit 
with identical aircraft and mission capability 
in the continental United States. Over a 
period of approximately one year, each 


*For an excellent, thinly fictionalized expression of the powerful 
emotional pull inherent in a good company, see James Jones’s 
posthumously published novel, Whistle. Jones, of course, wrote From 
Here to Eternity, of which two film versions have been made, and Thin 
Red Line. For large numbers of Americans, Jones's image of the Army 
in World War II is the Army 


squadron of the overseas unit trades with its 
domestic equivalent until both wings have 
exchanged all elements. Each mass squadron 
move could be performed in a manner 
designed to ensure maximum training and 
emotional involvement of all members in 
both outfits. Involvement in a genuinely 
difficult task increases esprit de corps and 
reduces anomic feelings of meaninglessness. 
By frankly designing the move for maximum 
theatricality and combining the transfer with 
an almost immediate return to combat readi- 
ness, the entire operation results in both 
group cohesion and a genuine “show of 
capability.” Both of these elements should 
strengthen our deterrent posture. These 
methods superficially resemble traditional 
methods of handling personnel. Yet there is 
more to understanding this system than in its 
surface appearance of tradition. 


Training Leaders to 
Combat Alienation 


Understanding a problem is clearly the 
first step in solving it. If commanders and 
supervisors do not understand the nature of 
alienation, they can easily confuse the ap- 
proach proposed above with outworn tech- 
niques of the past. A blind return to tradi- 
tional methodology to control modern alien- 
ated troops would be a great military disaster. 
Today’s alienated soldiers, faced with a regi- 
mental system that satisfied group needs on 
the one hand but imposed the cruel dis- 
cipline of the nineteenth century on the 
other, would justifiably reject the system. A 
program aimed at restoring cohesion in any 
military organization must be introduced 
gradually with appropriate attention to 
doctrinal lessons of the past. A primary re- 
quirement is to understand that traditional 
ideas decline through a recognizable cycle. 

The cycle of tradition begins when a leader 
either consciously or instinctively recognizes 
a natural relationship and institutes a pro- 





cedure that either solves a problem or creates 
an effect that accomplishes his purpose. The 
leader may or may not articulate his reasons 
for establishing the procedure, but the rea- 
sons are forgotten some time after his death 
or departure. Successive leaders indifferently 
or ignorantly continue the procedure. If it 
was originally a sound idea, they may con- 
tinue using it for years. At this point, the pro- 
cedure is maintained by ritual rather than 
reason. If sacrosanct restrictions do not for- 
bid it, young Turks strongly promoting 
reform in the organization begin to ask, 
“Why do we do it this way?” Since the 
ritualistic operators of the system can articu- 
late no reason for the method, the young 
Turks assume there 7s no reason, eventually 
prevail against the ritualists, and dismantle 
the procedure. If the procedure is a viable 
means of handling a continuing but unrecog- 
nized problem, the problem eventually over- 
whelms both the ritualists and the young 
Turks. No one considers restoring the old 
system, since it has already been discredited 
as mere ritual. This cycle is rapid in a society 
that reveres new ideas and discards, without 
regret, old solutions. But operators who 
understand the basis for a system will usually 
refine and tone it rather than destroy it. 

To prevent the cycle of traditional ideas 
from destroying what appears to be the 
restoration of a traditional system, all officers 
charged with implementing and maintaining 
the system must understand it both on an in- 
tellectual and emotional level. Ideally, 
officers develop such an understanding dur- 
ing their accession programs. Higher com- 
manders would need to institute some type of 
field training program to ensure understand- 
ing of the system among previously commis- 
sioned officers. Officer accession programs 
can provide lectures to explain the principles 
of group cohesion and field exercises similar 
to basic training activities to deepen under- 
standing. Team sports are not sufficient for 
this purpose, even when directed by a skilled 
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teaching cadre, for half of the unit must serve 
on losing teams in intramural sports 
programs. Team success is necessary for full 
understanding of group cohesion. The group 
problems described for basic training would 
provide this experience for all aspiring 
officers. Officers who have experienced gen- 
uine group cohesion can build cohesive 
units, but officers who view a military career 
solely as a competitive arena for promotion 
cannot teach cohesion. Thus, it may be nec- 
essary to permit some officers to forego op- 
portunities for advancement in exchange for 
a full career identified with a particular unit. 
By temperament and training, these officers 
would be especially valuable in providing a 
hard core of commissioned leaders to main- 
tain cohesion as other officers transfer in and 
out of the unit. 


Harpy anyone recalls that 
Karl Marx lived in and observed a dismal 
part of nineteenth-century British society 
while writing his major works. Yet he devel- 
oped his concepts while surrounded by the 
same society that refined to a high state the 
basic methods for making cohesive soldiers 
out of alienated individuals. The officers of 
the regimentally organized British Army 
turned the veriest dregs of alienated British 
society into one of the most cohesive military 
forces ever known. Only internal discipline 
could produce the gallantry of the Thin Red 
Line, the Heavy Brigade, and the Light Bri- 
gade. And the foundation of internal dis- 
cipline is neither more nor less than human 
associations of men in combat units. 
History has shown that the problems of an 
alienated military are not beyond solution. 
The suggestions of this study are not the only 
possible methods of reducing alienation in 
the armed services. Indeed, some of these 
proposals may be impossible to manage, 
while some are already in effect in some ser- 
vices. But what is important is that such 
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methods do exist, and they do work. A recent 
study of U.S. Army forces found a measur- 
able decrease in alienated attitudes toward 
the Army after highly realistic training exer- 
cises called Realtrain.34 Although some ex- 
perts hold that a drop in specific alienation is 
not accompanied by a lessening of diffuse 
alienation more closely associated with ineffi- 
cient soldiering, the British experience 
refutes this argument. The British colonial 
troops were highly integrated into their units, 
but they were so alienated from their society 
that they accepted assignments to virtual ex- 
ile. With enlightened and knowledgeable 
leaders, a modern military force can achieve 
effective levels of cohesion whatever the 


quality of the incoming recruits. The key is to 
understand the goal and to design personnel 
systems that will achieve the goal. Yet, cur- 
rent doctrine typified by AFM 1-1 mentions 
neither cohesion nor teamwork. 

The system described in this study is 
vulnerable to legitimate criticism that it does 
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There is a recurring concern, at the squadron level, that too many 
fighter squadron commanders, operations officers, and flight 


commanders lack credibility. 
USAF Fighter Pilot 


THE CREDIBILITY 
OF FIGHTER SQUADRON 
SUPERVISORS 


CAPTAIN JOHN L. BARRY 





HE importance of effective leadership 
at the squadron level has been recog- 
nized from the earliest days of air 
power. During World War I and II, in 
Korea, and again in Vietnam, the crucial im- 
portance of experienced, tactically 
knowledgeable squadron commanders, 
squadron operations officers, and flight com- 
manders was confirmed again and again. 
Nowhere has this been more true than in our 
fighter squadrons, where the amount of tacti- 
cal knowledge and the high level of flying 
skill required for survival and success in 
combat have always put experience at a pre- 
mium. But flying fighters was and is a game 
for the young. Since everyone cannot be ex- 
perienced, the transmission of knowledge 
from a few respected squadron leaders, the 
“old heads,” to a throng of “new guys”’ has 
always been the key to success. Our 
squadron leaders of the past could pass on 
their experience and their combat effective- 
ness to younger followers because they knew 
what they were doing and because their 
subordinates, having confidence in them, 
readily learned from them. This idea is sum- 
med up in the concept of credibility, a con- 
cept encompassing reliability, confidence, 
and the ability to project those qualities. 
This issue of credible leadership at the 
squadron level is particularly important today 
due to a steady thinning of experience in the 
fighter force. The growing influx of inex- 
perienced pilots into the tactical air force, led 
by a growing number of squadron-level 
leaders with limited tactical and combat 
backgrounds, gives cause for concern. If the 
credibility of squadron leadership in the 
fighter force is declining, as this would sug- 
gest, then the USAF must expect adverse 
effects on combat readiness, retention, and 
flight safety. The possible safety implications 
are readily apparent when we consider that 
during 1979, operations factor mishaps ac- 
counted for 72 percent of the destroyed 
aircraft. Fighter/attack aircraft accounted for 
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the majority of these destroyed aircraft (75 
percent), while flying approximately 30 per- 
cent of the USAF total flying time.! Combine 
the recent influx of inexperienced pilots into 
the tactical fighter force with the ever-in- 
creasing tactical responsibilities of today’s 
wingman and it is clear that squadron super- 
vision has to be strong. 


D RAWING a comparison be- 
tween the tactical fighter force of today and 
that of ten to fifteen years ago is sobering: 

The U.S. Air Force that deployed to SEA in 1964 
consisted of highly qualified personnel. . . . About 27 
percent of the U.S. pilots were under 30; nearly half 
were over 36; therefore, the average fighter pilot was 
well seasoned with approximately eight to ten years 
of flying experience ... prior to June 1966 over 50 
percent of the fighter pilots had more than 2,000 
total flying hours. . . .2 


This experience “picture” in the sixties has 
changed so that in 1979 only 22.8 percent of 
our fighter/attack pilots (who flew that year) 
had over 1000 hours of fighter time.3 

The demands on a fighter pilot’s perfor- 
mance have grown considerably since the 
sixties and must be put into perspective. In 
this age of resource scarcity and technologi- 
cal complexity, a saturation level is being ap- 
proached. Units; : trying to get the most out 
of every mission and may be fast approaching 
more than an aircrew can handle. With ever- 
increasing weapon system complexities (i.e., 
Pave Spike, LORAN, Maverick, F-15 radar), 
at some point a saturation level will be 
reached. Continued operations within the 
present resource constraints necessitates a 
strong unit leadership. The differences be- 
tween the “saturation inputs” to a fighter 
pilot of the past and a fighter pilot of the pres- 
ent are vividly depicted in the accompanying 
chart. 

It is interesting to note that the escalation 
of enemy threat systems somewhat parallels 
the escalation of our fighter aircraft systems. 
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This is not a coincidence. In order to accept 
the threat escalation as a given, then one 
must accept the existence of fighter systems 
that provide a capability against the threat. 
This leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
the aircrew must know how to use these 
systems effectively to accomplish the mission, 
not to mention survive.4 

In 1978, the Change Pace5 study outlined 
actions aimed at reversing the adverse 
mishap trends experienced during the 
1976-78 time frame. This study, by the Air 
Force Inspection and Safety Center at Nor- 
ton AFB, California, has been useful in iden- 
tifying mishap factors during the original 
Change Pace period of 1 January 1977-30 
June 1978 (period I) and the follow-on 
period of 1 July 1978-31 December 1979 
(period II). A close examination of the find- 
ings relating to fighters reveals a number of 
pointed facts: 

1. The number of operations-related 
mishaps (destroyed aircraft) has steadily in- 
creased since 1977 and is primarily driven by 
fighter/attack mishaps: 


1977, 1978 1979 


Operations Mishaps 

(all)* 51 64 68 
Operations mishaps 

(fighter/attack) 29 35 51 
Total fighter/attack 


hours flown 


923,891 916,940 951,283 


2. There was a marked increase in fighter 
operations-related mishaps between Change 
Pace periods I and II: 

I II 

Operations Mishaps (all)* 68 84 

Operations mishaps 42 70 

3. Two-thirds of all mishap pilots had 
1000 hours or more total flying time 


(1977-79); however: 
—in 1977 and 1978, only 25.8 percent of 


*All refers to all USAF aircraft mishaps versus just fighter/attack 
aircraft mishaps. 


fighter pilots had 1000 hours or more. 

—in 1979, only 22.8 percent of fighter 

pilots had 1000 hours or more. 

4. Thirty-two percent of the operations 
mishaps (all) during Change Pace period I 
involved pilots serving in supervisory or staff 
positions at or above the flight commander 
level.6 

Mishaps are extreme consequences of defi- 
ciencies that are highly visible because of 
their obviously destructive and costly results; 
but what are the less visible degradations to 
combat readiness? What are the combat 
readiness impacts caused by supervisory per- 
sonnel who do not meet the high standards 
required? 


the flight commander 


With full recognition that there is an increase 
in fighter operations mishaps, that the Air 
Force has a large influx of inexperienced tac- 
tical fighter pilots, and that the demands on 
these pilots have increased, it is obvious that 
the flight commander is a key supervisor in 
continuing to operate within the present 
resource constraints. One keen aspect of a 
flight commander’s responsibility is to ensure 
that his flight aircrews do not exceed their 
saturation levels; it is a job of fine tuning an 
aircrew member’s capabilities while ensuring 
that he does not exceed his limits. The multi- 
ple event proficiency level required of today’s 
fighter pilot must be closely monitored to 
prevent overtasking, maximize combat effec- 
tiveness, and preclude an increase in accident 
potential. This is no easy task and one that 
necessitates command. 

Command encompasses the overall au- 
thority, control, and coordination to accom- 
plish the mission. The key objective is to get 
the optimum return from all aircrews; but 
tantamount to this objective is an informed 
awareness of the particular environment 
unique to any command. If command is in- 
deed a concept based on a continuing at- 





tempt to attain a “condition of absolute cer- 
tainty,”? a leader must be knowledgeable of 
its parochial elements. A supervisor’s knowl- 
edge of these elements is a definite factor in 
the subordinates’ assessment of his credibility 
and his resulting authority. 

In a peacetime Air Force, the focus of at- 
tention is too often on the administrative pro- 
cedures of rules and regulations, the opera- 
tional management of outlined training 
plans. This is a secure environment because 
the risks are minimized by the endless 
bureaucratic guidance on how to operate. 
Effective administration is critical to a well- 
run organization, but as it strives for unifor- 
mity, it also has a strong potential to initiate, 
motivate, and communicate. One sees a 
problem of credibility when there is an over- 
emphasis in administration because it is 
“safe” and its strong potential attributes are 
not expanded on. Flight commanders whose 
only effective responsibility is managing ad- 
ministrative paperwork are examples of 
squadron supervisors managing peacetime 
functions without being ‘“‘managers of 
violence.”’8 When a nine-year captain with 
200 hours of fighter time is made a flight 
commander, he can only be expected to 
resort to the things he knows about. How can 
he ensure that aircrews do not exceed their 
limits when he has limited experience in the 
multiroles of a fighter pilot? 

The following paragraph, extracted from 
the minutes of a TAC aircrew conference, 
expresses the concern of many fighter pilots: 


Others (those entering the tactical fighter force hav- 
ing never been identified with a fighter weapon 


Flight 
Unit Commanders 
F-15 Wing 12 2 
F-15 Wing 9 3 
F-4 Wing 10 6 
F-4 Wing 10 0 


FAIPs 
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system) are entering the TAF without fighter ex- 
perience and limited tactical background. By virtue 
of rank, they are eligible for flight com- 
mander/supervisory positions. Additionally they are 
being placed in the newest weapons systems. These 
two factors are producing a great deal of resentment 
throughout the whole fighter force. Others feel un- 
welcome in TAC and are pressured to perform 
sooner than can be realistically expected.9 


A deep problem exists with the first line of 
supervision in fighter squadrons. Relatively 
inexperienced flight commanders are a 
reality. In one F-15 wing, 33 of the 70 mis- 
sion ready (MR) pilots were first assignment 
instructor pilots (FAIPs), and two of the 
three flight commanders in one of the 
squadrons were FAIPs. The following survey 
of four Tactical Air Force units supports this 
flight commander credibility problem. !° 


the squadron 
commander/operations officer 


In addition to the decline in overall ex- 
perience and increasing numbers of inex- 
perienced flight commanders, it is not 
unusual to see a squadron commander or 
operations officer arrive at his new command 
noncurrent in the squadron’s assigned 
aircraft.!! A senior squadron supervisor who 
is noncurrent will probably have priorities in 
administration and old operational pro- 
cedures (the way things used to be) rather 
than effect strategic decisions on his unit’s 
mission. Additionally, with ever-increasing 
weapon system complexities (i.e., Pave Spike, 
LORAN, Maverick) and a relatively inex- 
perienced fighter force, it is hard to imagine 


Fighter Hours 
5 < 260, 6 < 1000, 1 > 1000 
4 < 400, 4 < 1000, 1 > 1000 
7 <700, 1 < 1000, 2 > 1000 
2 <700, 4 < 1000, 4> 1000 


Note: Symbol < indicates less than and symbol > indicates more than. 
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an individual who can lead a squadron while 
being upgraded in his aircraft, its weapons, 
current tactics, current threats, and theater 
operating procedures. 


Senior leaders need to be qualified in their units 
weapon system, tactically aware, and familiar with 
local missions and conditions. Squadron command- 
ers should be able to lead combat missions... . 
Upon arrival in a new unit, qualifications/requalifi- 
cation in the UE aircraft takes time and is often dis- 
rupted by requirements to perform a full schedule of 
unit management duties. !2 


With this understanding, it becomes ob- 
vious that a commander must be able to lead 
his men as soon as he assumes command, 
not six months later after a currency 
checkout (especially when squadron com- 
mander tours seem to average only one year). 
Credibility, in this regard, is not only neces- 
sary today, but, more important, it is vital. 
These same observations were shared by a 
Royal Air Force officer assigned to the Tacti- 
cal Air Command in October 1979: 


As an Exchange Officer, I tread with caution and 
respect on issues of leadership within my host ser- 
vice. However, recent HHQ comment on accident 
reports suggests that I am not alone in questioning 
the erosion of basic flight leadership principles. One 
reason may be that new supervisors, i.e., 
Wing/Squadron CC/DOs, etc., are given inadequate 
training prior to assuming their positions of com- 
mand and leadership. This view is perceived by 
“Concerned Captains” and was reinforced at the re- 
cent TAF Training Review. With the complexity of 
modern weapons systems, is it sufficient to expect 
commanders to be able to “lead”’ effectively whilst 
short on professional knowledge? If this is begging 
the question, I make no apology for the analogy that 
RAF Wing/Squadron/Flight leaders are not only 
especially selected for their qualities of leadership in 
the air, but are expected to be fully up to speed be- 
fore assuming command. For example, before 
assuming command of a Harrier squadron follow- 
ing a 2-year staff job, I completed 45 hours of 
refresher flying plus an 80 hour RTU course. The 
same will apply to my predecessor here at HQ TAC, 
now Group Captain Taylor, before he assumes com- 
mand of the Jaguar Wing at RAF Bruggen. The 
price? A few more in the PFT. But what price 
leadership?!3 


In this era of scarcity, resources must be 
allocated to ensure that key squadron super- 
visors are competent, credible, and qualified. 
Supervisors must be able to lead by example. 
Discipline, whether self, flight, unit, etc., re- 
quires quality leadership that begins at the 
top and permeates the entire organization. 
All supervisors must display a positive at- 
titude and lead by example. Emphasis must 
be placed on recognizing discipline as more 
than compliance with written directives. It 
encompasses an awareness of personal limits 
and parameters that must be cultivated rather 
than legislated. Supervisors must exercise 
their inherent responsibility to evaluate 
aircrew discipline, demonstrate their per- 
sonal discipline, and cultivate a high level of 
discipline in subordinates. This “strategy” 
necessitates that supervisors lead by example 
on the ground and in the air. 

There is a generally accepted premise in 
the tactical fighter force that a squadron com- 
mander does not have to be the “top stick” in 
the squadron. Without arguing the pros or 
cons of such a belief, one secondary effect of 
this principle is that this perception of the im- 
portance of flying skills has filtered down to 
the line supervisor and line jock. Squadron 
leaders manage situations in which people 
are involved; to be able to get subordinates to 
do what they want, they must know and be 
able to assign priorities to what they are 
doing. They must be able to lead, by personal 
example, in combat. A squadron com- 
mander, if he is not the “top stick,’’ must 
have the credible skill to fly and be effective 
in the operational flight environment in 
which his squadron operates. Assigning to 
squadrons key personnel who are not current 
in the aircraft’s role, mission, and tactics is 
asking for a credibility conflict. 


Manpower and Personnel Center 


The Manpower and Personnel Center 
(MPC) at Randolph AFB is responsible for 





the resolution of manning problems of the 
USAF. They may have one of the toughest 
jobs since they must stay within the limits of 
available manpower. Not only do they receive 
more than 900 inquiries/complaints a month 
and approve approximately 300 humanitari- 
an reassignments a month, but now, given 
the increasing shortage of rated personnel, 
they can only man the rated levels of MAJ- 
COMs at 91 percent during 1980.!* Brig- 
adier General John T. Chain (Deputy Direc- 
tor of Plans, DCS/Operations, Plans, and 
Readiness) told Air Force Times, ““The man- 
ning situation is expected to get worse... It 
could get as low as 86 or 87 percent.’’!5 

The distribution of rated personnel is 
further complicated because in sustaining a 
rated inventory of sufficient size and main- 
taining an experienced combat ready force, 
line units face problems of absorption. Ab- 
sorption is the maximum number of new pi- 
lots that can be assigned so that unit ex- 
perience levels are maintained at minimum 
objectives. In recognizing the real-time pilot 
shortage, increasing undergraduate pilot 
training slots will not solve the problem be- 
cause a new pilot cannot fill experienced 
positions. The accompanying chart shows an 
example of a tactical fighter experience ob- 
jective. 16 

In light of the rated shortages, it is impor- 
tant to understand what constitutes ex- 
perienced. An experienced fighter pilot is one 
who has (this definition is used by AF/MPC): 


Crew Ratio 
24 PAA X 1.25 E 


Assistant operations and scheduling l 
Flight examiner* | 
Weapon and tactics officer* l 
Flight commanders* 4 
Instructor pilots 4 
Line pilots 19 
Totals 30 


Note: PAA = Primary Aircraft Authorization and E = experienced 
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—500 hours, Primary Aircraft Authoriza- 
tion (PAA), formerly known as Unit 
Equipment (UE) or 

— 1000 hours, First Pilot/IP and 300 hours 
PAA. 

MPC assigns personnel who meet these 
experience criteria without considering how 
long they have been out of the cockpit or how 
current their experience. In addition, the 
unit, not MPC, decides if these experienced 
personnel will fill any of the middle manage- 
ment “blocked” positions. For example, the 
first F-15 unit examined in the earlier TAF 
survey had 5 out of 12 “blocked” flight com- 
manders who did not even measure up to the 
minimum definition of experienced. Since 
MPC is assigning the correct ratio of ex- 
perienced to inexperienced, two assumptions 
seem to be justified:!7 

1. In some cases, rank alone is determining 
the flight commander assignment. 

2. The “experienced” personnel assigned 
against the blocked position may have been 
out of the cockpit for so long that they are not 
sufficiently qualified to fill the supervisory 
role, or they are outranked by “others.”’!8 

Although UPT rates have been increased 
to make up part of the pilot shortage, the ab- 
sorption problem will minimize their impact 
on increasing the experience of units. The 
next recourse is to draw down the rated sup- 
plement. “The inventory of rated officers 
(pilots and navigators) available for non- 
rated duty is projected to decline from today’s 


Crew Ratio 
18 PAA X 1.25 E 


*Blocked: A maximum of six cockpit positions for middle management 
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[i.e., 1979's] 5,100** to approximately 2,200 
over the next 18 months.” !9 The immediate 
problem with this necessary action is that 
operational commands are reluctant to 
employ many of these more senior officers 
due to their grades and time away from 
operational duties. There are, however, no 
other resources available to fill rated crew 
and staff billets at levels necessary to main- 
tain readiness commitment. The credibility 
crisis will be further compounded as these 
senior officers are rushed back to the cockpit. 
In turn, the morale of these officers could 
have a detrimental effect on units. 
“Others,” the inability of new pilots to fill 
in the bottom in line units, and the supple- 
ment drawdown will all combine with the 
pilot shortage to complicate the problem of 
maintaining the credibility of squadron 
supervision. The picture is not entirely bleak 
because there are some positive steps being 
taken. The following efforts are under way: 


—Command-tailored surveys 
—Retention/spread-the-word trips 
—Information programs 

—Aircrew scheduling improvements 
—Additional duty reductions* 

—Ancillary training reductions* 
—Decentralization of decision-making * 
—Officer effectiveness report modified 
—Increased promotion to captain 

—Senior support of service benefits 
—Increased primary training commitment (UPT) 
— Decreased advanced training commitment 
—Increase in pilot training 

—Voluntary recalls to active duty* 


It is readily apparent that the primary focus 
of these efforts is directed at retention. In fact, 
only the asterisked items (* ) could be argued 
as directly affecting the credibility problem 
described in this article. The point to be 
made is that the problem of credibility of 
fighter squadron supervisors needs to be ex- 
amined head-on and not as a secondary 
offshoot while trying to solve the retention 





** Approximately 3000 as of 2 June 1980 


problem. Both issues of retention and credi- 
bility, although related in some areas, are 
serious enough for each to merit a concerted 


USAF effort. 


where to go from here 


A fighter squadron supervisor must be able to 
lead in combat. A squadron commander, 
operations officer, or flight commander must 
have the technical (credible) skill to fly and 
be effective in flight. Officers who have been 
selected for key supervisory positions (i.e., 
operations officer or squadron commander) 
should never arrive at their new base without 
a currency checkout. If the USAF followed 
the example of the Royal Air Force, an 
operations officer or squadron commander 
would be mission ready prior to accepting his 
command position. A disservice may be done 
to the individual selected as a supervisor (i.e., 
ruin his career by being fired) if we do not 
ensure that each supervisor has had as much 
opportunity to prepare himself for his com- 
mand responsibility as possible. An exter- 
nality after the firing of a supervisor (who 
was not properly prepared) is the disrupting 
effect on a squadron. The key point is that 
resources need to be allocated to ensure that 
fighter line supervision is credible and com- 
petent. The USAF may not be able to afford 
otherwise. 

Often, one meets people who refer to a 
“new guy philosophy” or other variations of 
the phrase. Basically, it is an appreciation of 
the differences associated with each new job. 
Every leader must acquaint himself with the 
various elements of his position: the mission, 
people, and procedures. Depending on prior 
experience, there is a certain period of time 
required to make this adjustment. A super- 
visor with limited background as a fighter 
pilot or a supervisor who has not flown 
fighters for years is definitely in need of a 
transition period. Rated officers coming from 
staff positions (nonflying jobs) must be given 





a “new guy” lead-in period. A prospective 
flight commander should be selected from 
within the squadron where he has already 
established his credibility. Operations 
officers should have current experience in 
the theater of assignment, be current in the 
aircraft, and be allowed a period of adjust- 
ment to their new working situations. 
Squadron commanders should be current in 
the aircraft and allowed to meet with other 
squadron commanders in their assigned 
theater for cross talk prior to assuming com- 
mand. 

The following courses of action are recom- 
mended: 

1. Reinforce credibility as a selection cri- 
terion for squadron supervisors. Senior rank- 
ing officers should be considered first for 
these positions, but if they have not 
established themselves as current and effec- 
tive leaders in flight, the job should be given 
to the younger but credible officer, if only un- 
til the senior officer is given a lead-in period. 
Younger blood could compel the senior 
officer to be innovative in his claims as a 
supervisor. 

2. Establish requirements for fighter ex- 
perience prior to assuming supervisory posi- 
tions. No captain or major should be eligible 
for a flight commander position unless he is 
current in the aircraft, has three months on 
station, and is a flight lead or instructor. An 
operations officer should have current ex- 
perience in the theater of operations, be cur- 
rent in the aircraft, and have at least six 
months on station (six months subject to 
command prerogative; remote squadrons ex- 
cluded). A squadron commander should 
have a highly experienced fighter back- 
ground, be current in the aircraft, and, 
preferably, just have come from an opera- 
tions officer assignment within the theater of 
his new command. 

3. Identify new commanders well in ad- 
vance and program sufficient time to provide 
unit experience requalification for noncur- 
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rent senior supervisors prior to their being re- 
quired to assume full responsibility for the 
unit, 20 

4. Establish a comprehensive opera- 
tions/squadron commander course either at a 
replacement training unit or a command 
weapons training center to ensure that 
squadron commanders and operations 
officers are mission ready when they report to 
their unit. 

5. Revitalize the flight commander position 
in a fighter squadron. I believe that this posi- 
tion is the key to an effective, safe, and com- 
bat-oriented squadron. Operational major 
commands should raise the experience level 
required in assigning personnel to the 
blocked positions in a fighter squadron. The 
definition of experienced is not stringent 
enough to meet the demands placed on a 
flight commander. A suggested experience 
level for a flight commander would be 1000 
hours of fighter time or 500 hours PAA and 
1000 hours FP/IP. MAJCOMs should also 
organize middle management cross talk be- 
tween units (or MAJCOM flight commander 
conferences), and the esprit de corps of being 
a flight commander must be increased, i.e., 
attendance at standup, more responsibility, 
meeting with MAJCOM commander in 
chief, flight deployments, etc. 

6. Adopt a new Air Force philosophy (Take 
the Stick) regarding the pilot’s responsibility 
and authority. Aircrew members should par- 
ticipate in management of individual training 
programs, and they should be strongly en- 
couraged to voice their limitations when mis- 
sion requirements exceed capabilities with- 
out fear of reprisal or admonishment. 

7. Wing and squadron commanders cannot 
allow date of rank to dilute unit supervisory 
positions when more experienced fighter 
crew members are available.?! 


HE easiest, least costly way to achieve 
effective leadership is for commanders at 
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all levels to ensure that experienced, well- 
qualified aircrews are placed in key squadron 
supervisory positions. Retention, mishaps, 
and combat readiness deficiencies find their 
roots in poor leadership, and leadership can 
only be effective once credibility is restored. 
The real and perceived credibility crisis must 
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WHEN HONOR 
CONFLICTS WITH DUTY 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL GEORGE M. HALL, USA 


published a whimsical account of a sup- 
posed nomination for the Roman Medal 
of Honor. The paperwork went through 
some “XXIII endorsements,” during which 
time the former enemy had become an ally. 
The original recommendation was sequen- 
tially downgraded from the intended high 
laurels to a report of survey charging the hero 
with loss of his shield on the field of battle. 
By exaggeration the ironies of philosophi- 
cal humor tend to illustrate underlying truth. 
This example is no exception. The Medal of 
Honor is not lightly conferred in wartime, 
and in peacetime only under the rarest of cir- 
cumstances. The Army and the Air Force 
combined can claim but three of the latter 
plus one more whose award in part covered 
peacetime accomplishments. Unfortunately, 
each of these recipients suffered erosion of 
his reputation when his values and judgment 
came in conflict with the mores and the con- 
cept of duty then or now current. Three were 
sacked. The fourth would be posthumously 
damned with faint praise in the only widely 
disseminated Department of Defense 
reference to him. We are justified in asking 
why. 


OME years ago, Army magazine 


The path of duty lies in what 
is near 

but men seek it in 

what is remote. 


Chinese Proverb 
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The Medal of Honor, by statute, recog- 
nizes conduct above and beyond the call of 
duty; but there is no such thing as conduct 
that rises above and beyond honor. Under 
ideal conditions, duty and honor are in- 
separable components of mission ac- 
complishment and the standards of conduct 
for the profession of arms. In practice, and 
given that the call of honor can exceed that 
of duty, they can and do conflict. They con- 
flict because loyalties and commitments often 
militate against one another. The individual 
who responds to the imperatives of honor 
under circumstances when honor encom- 
passes duty may be tempted to act against the 
grain of duty when it does not coincide with 
the same imperatives. 

When confronted with these circum- 
stances, the man at arms must face up to a 
most difficult moment. The decision or in- 
decision will tend to anchor or leave adrift 


the parameters of one’s judgment and per- 
sonal integrity. It will foreshadow future con- 
duct. In some cases, the decision may be at 
the price of one’s career. 

To ameliorate the difficulty of such deci- 
sions, a centuries-old maxim advises that 
“the better part of valour is discretion.” Un- 
fortunately, this maxim is too often in- 
terpreted as justifying situational ethics, of 
adjusting honor to the requirements imposed 
by duty, as did Shakespeare’s Falstaff who 
first spoke those words. ! 

Such ethical fluidity is rightfully con- 
demned by the armed services. The more ac- 
ceptable interpretation is that the standards 
of honor are essentially fixed. The application 
of those standards to circumstances in any 
situation may require judgment but without 
compromise to those standards per se. It is as 
if the standards of honor and duty comprise a 
body of tradition almost to the point of being 


“Lucky Lindy” was America’s most ardently acclaimed hero, following the 
first solo flight of the Atlantic in 1927. For this spectacular feat he was 


Colonel! 
Charles A. Lindbergh 


awarded, among other distinctions, the Medal of Honor, only rarely granted 
in peacetime. By the late thirties Lindbergh’s hero stature had diminished 


somewhat— at least with the Roosevelt administration—for his public ad- 
miration of Nazi Germany's air might and his advocacy for U.S. isolation. 
With the attack on Pearl Harbor, Lindbergh immediately volunteered for 
active duty, but he was turned down by President Roosevelt himself. 





common law, within which specific cases are 
to be adjudicated—not in a courtroom, or 
there only rarely, but rather in the exercise of 
command. 

Thus, the intent remains to ameliorate the 
difficulty of deciding between honor and 
duty when they do conflict but never at the 
price of personal integrity. 


Nine Stars and Four Fates 


The four principals of this essay are 
Charles Lindbergh, William Mitchell, 
Douglas MacArthur, and Adolphus 
Washington Greely. There is some debate 
whether Mitchell’s award was a “standard” 
Medal of Honor, but the resolution would be 
immaterial to the thesis.2 Of more signifi- 
cance is the fact that these four men knew 
one another; and, to some extent, the inter- 
weaving of their careers had mutual in- 
fluence on at least two if not three of the 
awards. All were or became general officers. 


Of the four, Lindbergh’s award is the best 
known, stemming from his solo flight across 
the Atlantic in May of 1927. It was also the 
first peacetime award of the Medal of Honor 
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for the Army Air Corps.3 Lindbergh was a 
reserve captain at the time, but the flight was 
not part of a military mission. On the con- 
trary, it was performed in competition for a 
prize of $25,000. At least one pilot lost his life 
in an attempt to win it, and a number of 
others were waiting for better weather in 
which to make the attempt. 

Lindbergh’s fall from grace is less well 
known. In the late 1930s, he publicly ad- 
mired the air power of the Third Reich, ac- 
cepted awards from them, and preached 
isolationism to the point that President 
Roosevelt took umbrage. Like most people of 
similar mind, Lindbergh (by then a colonel) 
reversed his opinion on 7 December 1941. 
He applied for active duty, but Roosevelt per- 
sonally turned down his request. “Mr.” 
Lindbergh then went to work in his civilian 
capacity as a consultant for Lockheed 
Aircraft in the Pacific theater and flew a sub- 
stantial number of combat missions. In 1954, 
President Eisenhower promoted him to the 
grade of brigadier general, United States Air 
Force Reserve. 

The second general of the story, William 
“Billy” Mitchell, was awarded the medal 
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posthumously for his actions after World 
War I. He had already been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross in the war itself. 
These “actions” terminated in the famous 
court-martial that found him guilty of in- 
subordination and sentenced him to five 
years suspension from rank, duty, and pay. 
The critical incident was his premeditated 
condemnation of the War Department as 
published in Aviation following the crash of 
the dirigible Shenandoah. He wrote: 


These accidents are the direct result of the incompe- 
tency, criminal negligence, and almost treasonable 
administration of the national defense by the Navy 
and War Departments. In their attempts to keep 
down the development of aviation into an indepen- 
dent department, separate from the Army and Navy 
and handled by aeronautical experts, and to main- 
tain the existing systems, they have gone to utmost 
lengths to carry their point.... The bodies of my 
former companions in the air molder under the soil 
in America, and Asia, Europe, and Africa—many, 
yes, a great many sent there directly by official 
stupidity.4 


Every attempt to have the findings of that 
court-martial reversed has failed. But one 
member of the court appears to have voted 
“not guilty.”5 Like Mitchell, he had been 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
(twice) in World War I, would go on to win 
the Medal of Honor, and eventually be 
relieved of command. He was, of course, 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 

MacArthur’s own award arose from the 
defensive preparations made in the Philip- 
pines and for leading the heroic defense of 
Bataan and Corregidor until repeatedly or- 
dered by the President to evacuate himself.6 
His relief from duty ten years later, in 
ariother war, was the consequence of con- 
tinued and increasingly serious public dis- 
agreement with the express wishes and direc- 
tives of his Commander in Chief, President 
Truman. 

This disagreement concerned Mac- 
Arthur’s desire to bomb bridges over the 
Yalu River and Chinese bases in Manchuria 


and to blockade the China coast. The last 
straw was his thwarting of peace feelers initi- 
ated by the Truman administration. Clearly, 
MacArthur wanted to carry the war to total 
victory. But the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
at that time, General Omar Bradley, said: 
“This strategy would involve us in the wrong 
war, at the wrong place, at the wrong time, 
and with the wrong enemy.” 

The last of the four men, General Greely, 
stands in considerable contrast to the other 
three. Never relieved of command, he had a 
career of increasing responsibility and recog- 
nition until he passed away. Indeed, the cita- 








General 
William Mitchell 


“Billy” Mitchell, staunch and outspoken advocate of air power, 
became a martyr for his convictions, following the famous court- 
martial trial in 1923 (below ). His Medal of Honor, authorized 
posthumously in 1946, remains unique, for it was also desig- 
nated as a “special gold medal” by the Congress and later 
was awarded to Mitchell’s son by General Carl Spaatz 
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tion accompanying his Medal of Honor 
states: ‘For his life of splendid public ser- 
vice.....°7 

General Greely enlisted as a private in the 
Army in 1861, joining the same brigade as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. Like Holmes, he 
was thrice wounded during the Civil War. By 
1865, he had risen to the rank of brevet ma- 
jor, and by 1867 gained a second lieutenant’s 
commission in the signal service of the Regu- 
lar Army. Many of his next fourteen years 
were spent constructing transcontinental 
telegraph lines under hostile conditions. At 
the end of this period, he advocated and was 
appointed leader of the successful but ill- 
fated Lady Franklin Bay Arctic Expedition of 
1881-84. Presumed lost in 1883, Greely was 
passed over for promotion to captain. In 
mid-1886, after reconsideration, he was given 
the promotion. 

Nine months later, his immediate 
superior, Chief Signal Officer Major General 
William B. Hazen, died suddenly. Greely 
was given his job along with the most spec- 


tacular promotion in the history of the 
Army.8 Brigadier General Greely maintained 
this position for nearly twenty years. In 1906, 
he was made Commanding General, 
Western Department of the U.S. Army, with 
advancement to the then senior rank of Ma- 


jor General.* During his long tour in 
Washington, Greely laid the foundation for 
the Army’s assumption of an air service. 

He retired by operation of law on his sixty- 
fourth birthday, but it was really only a for- 
mality. His public service expanded to absorb 
his time, and he was always addressed as 
General Greely. In 1935, on his ninety-first 
birthday, he was presented the Medal of 


*Four-star rank had not yet been created, and the third star had been 
awarded only eleven times in the history of the Army, mostly to senior 
commanders in time of war. No duty assignment called for more than 
two stars. Major General Arthur MacArthur, Douglas MacArthur's 
father and also a Medal of Honor recipient, was one of the eleven, but 
it appears the motive was “‘to kick him upstairs” and thus remove him 
from the normal chain of command. To this day, three- and four-star 
rank is always temporary 


Honor. Brigadier General David Brainard, to 
be encountered again shortly, was there as 
was Billy Mitchell. Greely had been 
Mitchell’s mentor, a loyalty which the latter 
repaid by successfully advocating the unique 
award.9 
Greely’s literary eclipse came in 1950 with 
the publication of The Armed Forces Officer. In 
referring to the ill-fated Arctic expedition, the 
chapter entitled ‘Human Nature” describes 
him thus: 
Until the end, discipline was kept in Greeley’s [sic] 
force. But this was not primarily due to Lieutenant 
Greeley, the aloof, strict disciplinarian who com- 
manded by giving orders, instead of by trying to 
command the spirits and loyalties of men. That any 
survived was due to the personal force and example 
of Sgt. (later Brig. Gen.) David L. Brainard, who 
believed in discipline as did Greeley, and supported 
his chief steadfastly, but also supplied the human 
warmth and the helping hand which rallied other 
men, where Greeley’s strictures only made them 
want to fight back. Brainard was not physically the 
strongest man in the Expedition, nor necessarily the 
most self-sacrificing and courageous. But he had 
what counted most—mental and moral balance. !0 


The example cited of “stricture” was that 
Greely forbade the men to go more than 500 
yards from base camp without permission. 
Anyone familiar with Arctic conditions 
knows this to be a sound rule, even today, in- 
tended to prevent loss of life and balance 
resources in order to provide rescue effort if 
necessitated. 

More seriously, the account in The Armed 
Forces Officer is silent on other pertinent facts. 
For example, Lieutenant Greely put his own 
career on the line by publicly criticizing Con- 
gress for not commissioning Sergeant 
Brainard. He wrote: 

It is inevitable in most great undertakings that the 

subordinates should be relegated to secondary 

places, but I cannot believe that our great nation, 
which spent money so lavishly to save these men, 
will allow their heroic endurance and manly virtues 
to pass unrewarded. Lieutenant Lockwood and the 

Eskimo Christiansen have unhappily passed away, 

but Sergeant Brainard, who strove with them suc- 

cessfully to gain for the country the honors of the 





Farthest North, yet remains, after eight years of 
stainless and extraordinary service in the ranks, a 
sergeant. His manhood, courage and self-sacrifice, 
displayed on the polar sea and at Sabine, would have 
gained him a commission at once in any other ser- 
vice in the world.!! 


Granted, the above facts do not necessarily 
counter the allegation that Greely was too 
aloof and too much of a disciplinarian to pro- 
vide the “mental and moral balance”’ neces- 
sary for effective leadership. The Armed Forces 
Officer states: 


When the Greely Expedition was at last rescued at 
Camp Sabine June 22, 1884, by the third expedi- 
tion—the Revenue Cutter Bear and the Thetis under 
Commander Winfield S. Schley, USN—only seven 
men remained alive. Even in these, the spark of life 
was so feeble that their tent was down over them and 
they had resigned themselves to death. !2 


Commander Schley saw it differently. He 
wrote: 
My dear Greely: 
On the occasion of your rescue on the evening of 
June 22nd last, by the relief expedition under my 
command, I saw no indications of insubordination 
nor of division among your party. On the contrary, I 
was much impressed by the salutes of Brainard, 
Frederick and Biederbick when I approached your 
camp. This one slight feature bore its own testimony 
to the condition of your command. 


Very sincerely yours, 
W. S. Schley'3 


Beyond this, substantial written evidence 
indicates that Greely saw to the needs of the 
Arctic survivors for life. As a subsequent 
honor, a small Army post in Alaska is named 
for him. Greely’s son, John Nesmith Greely, 
also rose to general officer rank. 

But let us turn to an examination of the 
factors underwriting the fate of these Medal 
of Honor recipients. 


Loyalties and Conflicts 


The study of loyalties is inherently a study 
of conflict, but the experience of the four 
principals of this essay provides ample proof 
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why one loyalty in particular is the fulcrum 
by which military conduct is to be weighed, 
balanced, and adjudged. That loyalty is duty, 
and the reason is simple. Military authority is 
of necessity despotic. A commander within 
limits is legislator, executive, and judge— 
more so in war than in peace. Consequently, 
this authority must be severely circumscribed 
by both statutes and by a tradition immune 
even to momentary injustice. History com- 
pensates for such injustice, but it is the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. 

To be sure, there are occasions when duty 
is not well defined. And at times it is difficult 
to distinguish this primary loyalty from 
loyalty to seniors and subordinates. But when 
one’s sense of honor and loyalties veers from 
a foundation other than duty, it can more 
often weaken than strengthen one’s integrity. 
It is like that poor fellow in the asylum who 
believed he was George Washington. The 
staff was amzsed but at least respected him 
for his choice of so exemplary a personage to 
absorb. Then one day he announced he was 
Napoleon. When asked if he was‘ still 
Washington, he replied in the affirmative but 
explained that it was by a different mother. 

Of the four principals, Lindbergh’s 
loyalties were furthest from duty. His flight 
had no connection with a military mission, 
seniors, subordinates, peers, or family. No 
one was rescued. The $25,000 prize money 
would today be the equivalent of $250,000 
before taxes. As far as a demonstration of air 
power was concerned, the Navy had flown 
one-stop across the Atlantic eight years 
earlier and nonstop round trip to the North 
Pole one year before the Lindbergh flight. '4 

Lindbergh’s achievement was in keeping 
with his reputation as a loner. Ten years 
later, relying solely on his own counsel, he 
seriously misjudged the intent and purposes 
of the Axis powers prior to the outbreak of 
war, notwithstanding he believed he was ad- 
vocating the best interests of the country. 
Only the traumatic shock’ of Pearl Harbor 
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caused him to shift his loyalties to a pervad- 
ing sense of military duty. 

General Mitchell followed a different path. 
His loyalties during World War I were 
clearly to duty first and to all others second 
without serious conflict. He was one of the 
few to retain temporary star rank after the Ar- 
mistice, having been appointed Assistant 
Chief of Air Service. In the absence of war, 
however, his other loyalties quickly exerted 
themselves. Gifted with the attributes of both 
leader and prophet, he turned his energies to 
advocating a separate air arm for national 
defense. And unlike Lindbergh’s, Mitchell’s 
warnings proved deadly accurate. Thus, it is 
fair to conclude that his conduct did not so 
much violate the mandate of duty as go 
beyond it more than his superiors could 
tolerate—in a word, a violation of protocol. 

General MacArthur is often compared 
with Mitchell, but the former offers a more 
complex study in loyalties. After Henry Luce, 
editor-in-chief of Time, had interviewed the 
general in the Philippines in 1941, the famed 
journalist exclaimed to his wife Clare, 
“Either he is the world’s greatest strategist, or 
the world’s biggest egotist, and I suspect he is 
both!” 

MacArthur’s apparent willingness to ex- 
onerate Billy Mitchell at the latter’s court- 
martial foreshadowed MacArthur’s own 
decision to exceed the limits of authority for 
what he too believed was in the best interests 
of his country—that “in war there is no 
substitute for victory.” As we shall see later, 
his loyalty to country edged far enough away 
from that to duty to engender unfavorable 
consequences. 

In contrast to Lindbergh, Mitchell, and 
MacArthur, Greely provides the model for 
balancing conflicts among loyalties. 
Whatever those conflicts may have been, he 
steadfastly put loyalty to duty—and its pro- 
tocol—first. Yet he bent every effort to honor 
the imperatives of competing loyalties. His 
efforts to persuade the Congress to grant 


Sergeant Brainard a commission and his 
mentorship of Billy Mitchell are but two ex- 
amples. 


Emotions and Commitment to Duty 


All these loyalties involve commitment. 
Commitment to anything is an emotional in- 
vestment. Manifestation of that commitment, 
however, may display a broad range of emo- 
tions, from abrasiveness to stoic patience. If 
the commitment to duty becomes too emo- 
tional, it is likely to suffer ‘‘stonewall” reac- 
tions. 

This appears to explain the difference be- 
tween Greely and Mitchell.!5 Rarely does a 
lieutenant criticize the Congress in a 
published book written on duty time and 
then, after a few months as a captain, get pro- 
moted to brigadier general. But it did hap- 
pen. Mitchell, Greely’s protégé, also sought 
redress of wrongs via the published word, but 
he met the opposite fate. Venom is not the 
weapon of the fox. 

The fates of Lindbergh and MacArthur 
followed suit. MacArthur lost his equanimity 
only at the end of his career, and that end 
was after many decades of distinguished ser- 
vice as a senior commander and statesman. 
For Lindbergh, the loss came without a back- 
ground of public service. He had stood on 
the narrow pedestal of a singular historical 
achievement. It could not sustain emotions 
that ignored reality. Not surprisingly, 
General MacArthur, whatever occasional 
tendency he may have had toward the grand- 
lose, was a gentleman with manly charm and 
charisma, while Lindbergh was essentially 
acerbic, if not abrasive. 

That their common or fundamental! com- 
mitment to duty could produce such a broad 
spectrum of surface emotions requires an 
underlying reason. That reason appears to 
arise from the scriptural injunction: “Before 
honour comes humility.” In this sense, 
humility is subservience to a calling higher 





than oneself without degeneration into self- 
abnegation or meekness. It is the emotive 
gyrocompass when duty conflicts with empa- 
thy “for the troops.” 

General Greely exemplified this forceful 
humility. During the halcyon days of the 
Arctic expedition, a Private Maurice Connell 
staged a skit to honor Greely at Christmas- 
time. The scene was that of the remains of a 
soldier being borne out on a stretcher after 
having just done himself in. The “officer” on 
stage surmised, “Sad, a very sad case indeed. 
Sergeant, charge his account with two 
rounds.” 

Connell was one of the seven survivors. 
Both he and Greely were at the point of death 
at the moment of the rescue, but Greely 
declined the last swallow of medicinal bran- 
dy, offering it instead to Connell. Yet for 
years afterward, Connell threatened to “‘ex- 
pose”’ Greely with facetious tales of the trying 
days at the end of the expedition. Greely was 
most patient with him. While not condoning 
this disgraceful behavior, he gradually 
brought him to understand the meaning of 
soldierly conduct. At the end, Connell spoke 
with affection “of my former commander.”’!6 

Greely’s patience had its limits, of course. 
He ordered one member of the expedition 
shot after the latter was repeatedly caught 
stealing from the meager rations available. 
Even in this instance, however, his conduct 
was deemed exemplary. Upon his return, he 
requested the Secretary of War to conduct a 
board of inquiry. Robert Todd Lincoln 
(Abraham Lincoln’s only surviving son) 
declined the request as unnecessary. The 
facts spoke too clearly for themselves. !7 

Thus, what may appear as Greely’s lack of 
warmth was in fact an understanding of 
human nature deeply rooted in many trials. 
He understood the limits of human ability in 
its mass as well as the inevitable inhumanity 
of war and some peacetime missions. Accord- 
ingly, he made no pretense of weakening 
the call of duty in favor of humanism, yet it is 
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equally clear that his empathy for the troops 
was inexhaustible. In the Arctic, he shared 
the hardships of his men by accepting those 
hardships in like manner. But as for the emo- 
tions of his men, he shared these by respect, 
not duplication, and not at the cost of mission 
accomplishment. 

This attribute of General Greely and its 
subsequent disparagement in The Armed 
Forces Officer brings us to the secondary ob- 
jective of the essay. The armed forces of late 
seems to have misperceived of itself as some- 
thing other than a profession dedicated to a 
straightforward concept of duty. Concern for 
the individual at times is deemed more im- 
portant than mission. This camp-counselor 
approach to maintaining the morale of ser- 
vicemen has reverberated throughout the 
ranks. The profession of arms, to an unfortu- 
nate degree, has become a process of “‘career- 
ism” and “ticket punching.” 

The price for this disjunctive approach is 
self-evident. Victims of fragging incidents in 
Vietnam were posthumously faulted for 
showing less than compassionate leadership 
in dealing with markedly insecure in- 
dividuals. Yet the research indicates that 
these incidents were few in number when the 
units were well trained and had adapted to 
the military way of life. !8 

In peacetime, an untoward number of 
officers and noncommissioned officers retire 
soon after completing twenty years of service. 
The majority of trained pilots leave long be- 
fore that, a fact not fully explained by mone- 
tary considerations alone. The situation has 
reached such extremes that a young man felt 
impelled to write to a news magazine: 

I am a 17-year-old who, through my entire senior 

year of high school, received numerous mailings 

from the local recruiting center. Not one of those 
mailings mentioned the possibility of active duty; 
rather, they stressed the chances for travel and jobs. 

Well and good, but how can the armed forces expect 

to train the volunteers in the necessities of combat if 

all the soldier really expects is a vacation and some 

employment. !9 





In a military career spanning more than half a century, General MacArthur 
served often in the Philippines. Above and facing page he bids farewell to his 
troops there in September 1930, accompanied by Brigadier General E. T. Collins, 
but he was to return. And his Medal of Honor was awarded him when he was 


General 
ordered again to leave the Philippines to assume the role of supreme commander of 


Douglas MacArthur 


man 


This trade-off of service obligation for 
sociology, however noble the goal, has nearly 
destroyed a long tradition. That tradition, of 
course, is still there, but it is hard for promis- 
ing and dedicated individuals to grasp it early 
enough in their careers. Honor has become 
something apart from duty, a gap which 
obscures the path to integrity. 


The Appeal to Higher Ethics 
Versus Effectiveness 


The preceding sections examined the psy- 
chological roots of conflicts between duty and 
honor. This should be balanced by a review 
of the ethical parameters. When the impera- 
tives of honor override duty, it is the military 
application of the civil disobedience doctrine 
promulgated by the nineteenth-century trans- 
cendentalists. This school of thought argues 
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relieved him 


Allied forces in the Southwest Pacific. Less than ten years later President Tru- 


of his last command, during the Korean War. 


that obedience to conscience is more civilized 
than obedience to certain laws; and only 
one’s conscience can determine the criteria, 
or so went the theory. 

But the man at arms is neither scientist nor 
philosopher charged with seeking absolute 
truth. He is primarily a doer who must live 
and function in the mainstream of the real 
world, warts and all. As such, the factor of 
effectiveness must be considered in resolving 
these conflicts. If precedence to honor is in- 
voked at the price of duty or protocol, will the 
net result accomplish its purpose, and is that 
purpose worthy of the ideals of military ser- 
vice? 

Because of his immense popularity, 
Lindbergh’s outspoken plea for isolationism 
was indeed effective, but World War II 
proved it to be less than ideal for the military. 
Every degree of unpreparedness was paid for 
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in human life. Unpreparedness was also 
Mitchell’s argument. Although his lack of 
protocol resulted in his being court-mar- 
tialed, his actions were effective in dramatiz- 
ing the need to develop both tactical and 
strategic air power. 

Herein lies the crux of the ethical issue. 
Lindbergh interjected his own personal 
ethics on the world scene and was proved 
dead wrong. Mitchell, albeit a prophet, was 
motivated by a more objective assessment of 
facts. The bronze plaque in front of Quarters 
14 at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, where he 
resided when he wrote the Aviation article, 
tells the story: 

General Mitchell, probably the most controversial 

military figure of the twentieth century... cham- 

pion of air power, strategic bombing and a unified 
air defense, was convicted, vindicated by history and 
finally awarded a posthumous special gold medal by 

Congress. He risked his life in war and his reputa- 

tion in peace in defense of his country. 


The old story about being court-martialed 
and awarded the Medal of Honor for the 
same act had finally come true.* 

The point is that effectiveness, at least for 
the profession of arms, is possible only when 
honor and duty overlap in considerable 
measure, the drama of the conflict arising 
more from emotional overtones than from 
any fundamental dichotomy of purpose. By 
way of further proof, it should be noted that a 
number of Mitchell’s colleagues stood by 
him during and after the court-martial, not- 
withstanding that each of them had been 
warned by their superiors that this might 
jeopardize their careers. The threat did not 
materialize. Three of them would go on to 
earn a total of twelve stars—‘“‘Hap” Arnold, 
Carl Spaatz, and Ira C. Eaker.?0 

In applying this argument to General 





*The “special gold medal” is listed as a Medal of Honor in the 
authoritative congressional publication listing all awards of the Medal 
of Honor. The Hall of Heroes in the Pentagon and the display at the 
U.S. Air Force Academy also portray it as the standard pendant. None 
of the other approximately forty special gold medals awarded by Con- 


gress are so listed. See Note 2 








Brigadier General 
Adolphus W. Greely 


Less well known than these other Medal of Honor winners but just as 
remarkable nonetheless— for ¢ xample, he was promoted directly from captain 
to brigadier general— Adolphus Greely (1844-1935) was awarded the 
Medal of Honor on his ninety-first birthday. He is seen (facing page) as bri- 
gadier general and chief of the signal service, a position he held for twenty 
years; with Army and War Department dignitaries at the Medal of Honor 
ceremony, and with Brigadier General David L. Brainard (below ), who as a 
sergeant accompanied Greely on the ill-fated Arctic ¢ xpedition more than fifty 
years earlier. Despite the conspicuous honor conferred so late in life, Greely’s 
somewhat defamed subsequently in one Army report 


reputation was 


MacArthur, we must first admit that his Honor did not evolve from the same act or 


strategic ability, his forceful and effective 
leadership, his ability to minimize casualties 
while inflicting maximum damage on the 
enemy, and his absolute fearlessness in the 
face of danger mark him as probably the first 
captain of the annals of military service. The 
inordinate eloquence of his final address, 
“Duty, Honor, Country,” left its mark on all 
who have heard or read it. But MacArthur’s 


relief from command and his Medal of 


even the same war. 

Having served five years as the “surrogate 
Emperor of Japan” and compiling a dis- 
tinguished record in the process, MacArthur 
then tried his hand at being “surrogate Presi- 
dent.” His ‘‘fatal defect” then surfaced, and it 
was not his running battle with Truman per 
se. MacArthur failed either to attack or otherwise 
contain the massed Chinese troops emplaced but 
quiescent in the mountains of North Korea astride 
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the U.N. forces. Instead he devoted his 
energies to the ethical conflict involving 
destruction of enemy force not yet committed 
to battle, marshaled in a country with which 
we were not at war. 

In ignoring this clear-cut duty, he invited 
defeat. He even ignored his own intelligence 
reports. The heroics of his personal courage 
had entirely disastrous results. William 
Manchester stated the case this way: 

In the Attic tragedies of Aeschylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles, the hero is a figure of massive integrity 
and powerful will, a paradox of outer poise and in- 
ner passion who recognizes the inevitability of evil, 
despair, suffering, and loss. Choosing a perilous 
course of action despite the counsel of the Greek 
chorus, he struggles nobly but vainly against fate, en- 
during cruelty and, ultimately, defeat, his downfall 
being revealed as the consequence of a fatal defect in 
his character which, deepened by tumultuous 
events, eventually shatters him.2! 


MacArthur paid the price of disobedience. 
He admitted as much in his autobiography 
and acknowledged Truman’s right to relieve 
him of command.22 Yet, in the larger sense, 
we must ask if MacArthur was also a 
prophet. Was his dictum—that in war there 
is no substitute for victory—valid? 

The doctrine stating that the potential for 
thermonuclear war makes victory unthinka- 
ble has not been accepted by Soviet and other 
Warsaw Pact leaders, nor has it found cur- 
rency in the People’s Republic of China 
(though China is becoming more of an ally 
than enemy). Commensurate with their 
respective resources and geography, both are 
committed to military victory in the event of 
global war. For General MacArthur, as for 
Billy Mitchell, an astute observation by B. H. 
Liddell Hart may apply in full: 

The prophets must be stoned; that is their lot, and 
the test of their self-fulfillment. But a leader who is 
stoned may merely prove that he has failed in his 
function through a deficiency of wisdom, or through 
confusing his function with that of a prophet. Time 
alone can tell whether the effect of such a sacrifice 
redeems the apparent failure as a leader that does 
honour to him as a man.23 


If MacArthur’s prophecy proves correct, 
history will duly honor his foresight. Future 
statesmen may have to resurrect it as a 
general policy. In the meantime, one can 
only try to learn from these cases the essence 
of accurately discerning real from apparent 
conflicts between honor and duty and then, 
in the real conflicts, exercising judgment so 
as to preserve personal integrity while attend- 
ing to the job at hand. 

To be sure, this unswerving loyalty to duty 
in the face of conflicting claims may war 
greatly with one’s private feelings. It is not 
unlike the poor old Irishman who lay dying 
in his bedroom. Detecting an unmistakable 
aroma emanating from the kitchen, he cried 
out, “Oh, Mary, before I pass on, I must 
have a bowl of that chowder.” Came the in- 
stant reply, ““No you don’t, McGinty, that’s 
for the wake!” 


The Exercise of Judgment 


The official emblem of the Army’s Crimi- 
nal Investigation Directorate bears one com- 
mand, and one separate word: Do what must 
be done and Integrity. This implies that there 
should be no conflict between the two. But 
the fact that they are combined as a motto 
implies that achievement of both is more 
than an intellectual exercise. 

Certainly these four medalists endeavored 
to maintain their integrity when making deci- 
sions to accomplish what they believed had to 
be done. Each demonstrated great courage 
and each received the nation’s highest award 
for valor, though only in one case for the act 
of defiance itself. Yet close examination of 
each instance indicates that, except for 
Greely, their emotional commitments had 
won out over reason. In the most positive 
sense, they lacked discretion. In two cases 
this lack of discretion contributed to un- 
necessary loss of life, that is, without con- 
tribution “to the cause.” 

These circumstances strongly suggest that 





we reconsider Shakespeare’s maxim about 
discretion. Discretion is not a substitute for 
valor. The maxim states that it is a part of 
valor. As such, discretion is not cowardice. 
On the contrary, the term implies the more 
comprehensive attribute of judgment. Judg- 
ment encompasses the choice of loyalties; it 
controls emotional commitment; it evaluates 
the question of effectiveness when honor 
does conflict with duty. Judgment is the 
architect of integrity. 

Decisions involving conflicts of this nature 
commit the individual to a course of action. 
The pattern of these decisions, no doubt, 
contributes to the formation of character and 
integrity, which is the basis for honor. Each 
act of judgment comes full circle and affects 
the next. The sequence of our judgments 
tends with time to become either the flywheel 
or the kaleidoscope of our consciences. 

While the armed services expect the high- 
est integrity of their members, they do not 
obligate them to eliminate all of the 
shortcomings of human nature. The 
parameters of military judgment are not so 
much anchored to absolute theoretical truths 
but to the application of a relatively few stan- 
dards to circumstances. The first priority is 
loyalty to duty—getting the job done. The 
second is to taking care of the troops. The 
third is to everything else. Every deviation 
from these priorities begs for trouble. 

In rare cases, honor perforce must beg for 
trouble. In these situations, and if the in- 
dividual seeks eventual exoneration, then his 
or her judgment must reflect an honest ap- 
praisal of the circumstances. The act of de- 


Notes 


1. King Henry IV, Part I, act V, scene 4, line 120 

2. Medal of Honor Recipients 1863-1973 (Washington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1973) states: “Special Act of Congress. Mitchell, 
William C. AN ACT Authorizing the President of the United States to 
award posthumously in the name of Congress a Medal of Honor to 
William Mitchell...” p. 728. The act does prescribe a special gold 
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fiance must honor the call of duty rather than 
one’s own predilections. Even here, full ob- 
servance of protocol is likely to ameliorate the 
severity of the predictable reaction. When ob- 
servance of protocol approaches the model of 
a General Greely, it may even stay the conse- 
quences (though one should not anticipate 
immediate advancement to flag rank). This 
presumes that the concept of duty as under- 
stood by past generations still permeates the 
profession of arms. 

Greely exemplified this priority, a trait 
which today may have yielded too far to 
career management and occasional force- 
feeding from the bottomless bowl of 
sociological pabulum. Though the author of 
The Armed Forces Officer gave it a negative in- 
terpretation, Greely stood to the duty re- 
quired of each task and in perpetuity. Beyond 
this, and never in contradiction thereto, he 
bent every effort to honor his country, his 
seniors, and his subordinates, always going 
far beyond what is expected of a commander. 
It is not unreasonable to hope that some 
future edition of that admittedly august book 
will portray him and his distinguished record 
in a more favorable light. 

We are relearning that too much emphasis 
on compassion at the expense of the well- 
founded discipline required by service 
obligations exacts a fearful price. We need to 
realign our most basic priorities. Until this is 
done, the conflicts between honor and duty, 
while perhaps less frequent and less intense 
than presumed, may nevertheless pose too 
great a challenge in the formative years of 
military service. 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


medal, but it is the only such “special gold medal” awarded by Con- 
gress to be classified as a Medal of Honor. The “‘standard”’ Medal of 
Honor is known officially as a “Medal of Honor Awarded in the Name 
of the Congress of the United States.” All other awards cited in this 
reference are for the standard pendant in effect at the time of the award 
Further, the fact that Congress passed a special act to authorize the 
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award does not disqualify it as a Medal of Honor. The Congress nor- 
mally delegates authority to make the award to the President and the 
Service Chiefs but reserves for itself the right also to make the award 
and has exercised this prerogative in both peace and wartime. 

One may only conjecture why the standard pendant was not used in 
this one special case. Perhaps it was to avoid the statutory restriction 
barring the award if the intended recipient afterward dishonors himself 
with misconduct. Mitchell's court-martial qualifies as evidence of this, 
but here the act of valor and the reasons for the court-martial occurred 
simultaneously. Possibly the award was intended to recognize outstand- 
ing leadership and was so differentiated to keep it apart from recogni- 
tion for acts of valor. But shortly before the award was made, the War 
Department disapproved a proposal for special Medals of Honor to be 
requested of Congress for Generals Pershing and Eisenhower (p. 1139). 

In short, the Mitchell award remains unique—officially a Medal of 
Honor and officially a special gold medal. But the Hall of Heroes in 
the Pentagon portrays Mitchell’s award as if it were for valor and as if it 
included the standard pendant. Perhaps the Congress will reenact the 
bill to formally recognize it as an act of valor and thus eliminate the 
anomaly. 

3. Ibid., p. 478. Until 1942, the Department of the Navy was autho- 
rized to award the Medal of Honor for heroic acts in peacetime. In the 
1920-40 period, 12 such awards were made, some by the Navy, others 
by special act of Congress. Most of these awards involved rescue opera- 
tions. Four of them arose from a singular incident. Additionally, the 
Navy awarded Medals to Admiral (then Lt. Comdr.) Richard E. Byrd 
and his pilot, Machinist Floyd Bennett, USN, for their nonstop round 
trip to the North Pole in 1926. The awards were made prior to the 
Lindbergh flight and undoubtedly set the precedent 

4. Aviation, September 14, 1925. The article is reprinted in The An- 

nals of America, 14 (Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1968), pp 
482-92. 
5. MacArthur's vote in that court-martial is disputed, but the evi- 
dence tends to support that it was “not guilty.”’ A reporter at the trial 
rummaged through a trash can and found a slip of paper with the words 
“not guilty” written in MacArthur's hand. General Ira C. Eaker (in a 
letter to this writer and again in a personal interview) stated that after 
the court-martial, Billy Mitchell indicated his belief that MacArthur 
had voted “not guilty." And twenty years later, on Leyte Island, 
MacArthur, without being asked, remarked to General Eaker that he 
had voted “not guilty.” General Eaker also stated that “Hap” Arnold 
and Carl Spaatz were witnesses to the statement by Mitchell, and that 
General George Kenney (MacArthur's air chief) was present when 
MacArthur made the admission. However, in his Reminiscences (p. 85), 
MacArthur only indirectly indicated that he may have voted “not 
guilty.” 

6. Medal of Honor Recipients, p. 616. The citation states, in part: ‘For 
conspicuous leadership in preparing the Philippine islands to resist 
.’ General Wainwright, who succeeded MacArthur in 
Some writers, 


conquest . 
command, received a similar award after the war 
William Manchester among them, concluded that MacArthur's award 
here was “political” in nature for the purpose of counteracting criti- 
cism that the United States was abandoning the Philippines and that 
MacArthur was “‘quitting.”’ This may be true. For example, MacArthur 
visited Bataan exactly once during the entire siege. But it is also true 
that he was nominated twice before for the Medal of Honor based on 
battlefield heroism and both times denied the award for more-or-less 
“political” reasons (once in Mexico, the other during World War 1). 
He was also awarded three Distinguished Service Crosses, six Dis- 
tinguished Service Medals (four for battlefield leadership), and seven 
Silver Stars 

7. Ibid., pp. 477-78. The New York Times suggested that the award 
was really in recognition for his conduct during the Arctic expedition 
more than fifty years earlier, but it is equally true that the citation, as 
stated, befits the record established by General Greely. See the editions 
for March 19 and March 22, and October 21 and 22, 1935. Not 


surprisingly, Greely’s abiding philosophy reduced itself to one maxim: 
“Heights charm us, the paths which lead to them do not.” 

8. Official Army Register, December 1, 1918 (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1919), pp. 5, 6, and 966. At least three 
other individuals were later promoted directly to Regular Army Briga- 
dier General from Regular Army Captain. Leonard Wood was so pro- 
moted on 4 February 1901, and Franklin J. Bell fifteen days later. Both 
held the Medal of Honor at the time, both were serving in the Army of 
the United States [temporary] field grade rank, if not higher, at the 
time, and both were considered wartime promotions, i.e., the Spanish- 
American War and its attendant insurrections. Both became Chief of 
Staff of the Army, as did John J. Pershing, who received the direct pro- 
motion on 20 September 1906. Pershing had twice served in the grade 
of Army of the United States Major and had five years in grade as a 
Regular Army Captain. MacArthur was promoted from Regular Army 
Major to Brigadier General upon his appointment as Superintendent of 
the Military Academy, but he was serving as Army of the United States 
Brigadier General at the time. 

9. A.L. Todd, Abandoned (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1961), p. 315. Mitchell's father had been U.S. Senator from Wisconsin. 
MacArthur was serving as Chief of Staff of the Army at the time of the 
award. 

10. The Armed Forces Officer, Department of Defense (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1950), pp. 100-01. In the 1975 revi- 
sion (p. 63), the misspelling of Greely’s name has been corrected. The 
account errs in another detail. Only one, not two, of the survivors died 
on the return voyage home. The other six survived for periods of ten to 
sixty-two years. 

11. Adolphus W. Greely, Three Years of Arctic Service, vol. 2 (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886), pp. 336-37. 

12. The Armed Forces Officer, p. 100. 

13. Todd, p. 290. Commander (later Admiral) Schley, while serving 
in the rank of commodore, became the center of the most violent con- 
troversy in U.S. Navy history involving his own conduct during the Bat- 
tle of Santiago in the Spanish-American War. 

14. Steve Bellow, ““NC-4: They Called Her a ‘Lame Duck,’” All 
Hands, April 19, 1979, pp. 10-13. ““NC” was the aircraft designation; 
“4” the specific aircraft. The flight from Newfoundland to the Azores 
occurred on 16 May 1919 and then proceeded to Portugal eight days 
later. A special “‘NC-4” medal was created for the veterans of this 
flight. 

15. Some writers might claim that the times varied so that a com- 
parison between Mitchell and Greely cannot be fairly made. This is not 
so. In 1885, Greely’s immediate superior, General Hazen, lashed out 
against the Secretary of War in a published interview, charging that the 
Secretary was grossly negligent in earlier efforts to rescue Greely’s par- 
ty. Hazen was court-martialed and found guilty, based on the same 
charges that would be leveled at Mitchell exactly fifty years later. Sen- 
tenced only to a reprimand, however, he continued in office until his 
death two years later. By some accounts, Hazen’s actions were an at- 
tempt to cover up his own malfeasance. See the New York Times, April 
18, 1885, p. 4. 

16. Todd, pp. 40, 115, 314. Connell did not remain in the service 
after the rescue, but he tried to reenlist at least once. 

17. Greely, Three Years of Arctic Service. Lincoln's reply is quoted in 
full. 

18. Major W. Hay Parks, “Crimes in Hostilities,” Marine Corps 
Gazette, August 1976, pp. 16-72, and September 1976, pp. 16-22 

19. Letter to the Editors, Newsweek, April 16, 1979, p. 10. 

20. Letter from General Eaker to the author, cited in note #5 

21. William Manchester, American Caesar: Douglas MacArthur 
1880-1964 (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1978), p. 716 

22. Douglas MacArthur, Reminiscences (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1964), p. 393 

23. B. H. Liddell Hart, Strategy (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Publishers, 1967), p. 19. 
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But if deterrence of nuclear war is our most 
fundamental defense objective— and it surely is— 
what counts is what Soviet civilian and military 
leaders believe. On that score, we face another 
uncertainty. What we see as sufficient may appear as 
something else to them. What would deter us might 
not deter them. What some consider as a deterrent, 


they may dismiss as bluff. 


Secretary of Defense Harold Brown 
15 September 1977 





TRATEGIC analysts have long recognized that nuclear 

weapons serve two distinct but interrelated functions. In the 

military realm, they are a part of the real-world operational 
environment where their physical war-waging potential to 
maintain the security of the state is foremost. At the political 
dimension, on the other hand, nuclear forces are a part of the 
inner-mind psychological milieu of key decision-makers, where 
their deterrent utility in dissuading an adversary from attacking 
is paramount. While sufficient in-being forces are required to 
produce the desired effect, the essence of deterrence rests on an 
adversary’s perceptions of the power that could be used against 
him and his judgment of the national will to apply it against him 
if provoked. 
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Perceived power in the eyes of national 
policymakers is the crucial element. It is the 
image of physical might that most often in- 
fluences military and political decisions, 
regardless of whether the perception is accur- 
ate. Perceived power, which is always rela- 
tive, will determine which side will “blink” 
first in a crisis. It will also influence both 
U.S. and Soviet risk-taking propensities and 
sway third parties in their support for one 
side or the other.! 

Despite the vital importance of perceptions 
in the political process, American analysts 
have often ignored this weighty psychological 
aspect of deterrence, focusing instead on 
hardware and forces that will support its in- 
hibitive intent to pose an existing credible 
threat of counteraction to an adversary’s 
possible hostile actions. These have been pri- 
marily quantitative considerations that 
revolve around computer models, war games, 
and other numerical manipulations. While 
providing valuable insight on which to base 
judgments of the physical state of deterrence 
and war-fighting potential, these analyses 
have told us little about the vital political-psy- 
chological component. This development is 
at least partially understandable. The 
qualitative state of mind (gray area of deter- 
rence) and the real world (black-and-white 
computer-quantifiable dimension) are un- 
willing bedfellows on a single analytical 
plane. The problem is that the psychological 
ingredient is elusive and defies meaningful 
quantification. It is subjective, difficult to 
define, and based on inference. Precise, 
unassailable answers that will satisfy all au- 
diences are impossible. 

There was little need or urgency for ap- 
praisals of perceived power during the harsh 
years of cold war confrontation between the 
superpowers. American strategic superiority 
in all areas of the nuclear balance during the 
1950s and ’60s would have swamped any 
misperceptions by Soviet leaders. But the 
Soviet-American relationship has now 


evolved to the point where quantitative 
evaluations of deterrence and war-waging 
capabilities are insufficient in themselves. 
Today’s delicate nuclear equilibrium has 
magnified the importance of political-psy- 
chological considerations, compelling us to 
take up a more systematic assessment of the 
political effectiveness represented by nuclear 
forces. Two salient questions, as suggested by 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, should 
be addressed when attempting to gauge 
political sufficiency: (1) Do the Soviets see 
their strategic nuclear forces as usable instru- 
ments for political leverage, diplomatic coer- 
cion, or military superiority? (2) Is the U.S. 
strategic nuclear posture seen by Soviet and 
third country policymaking elites as inferior 
in performance to the forces of the 
U.S.S.R.?2 Clearly, an affirmative answer to 
either or both questions would portend 
serious national security consequences for 
the United States. 

Some might argue that in a nuclear-armed 
world, evaluations of strategic-force political 
sufficiency are patently irrelevant so long as 
both sides possess secure second-strike 
retaliatory capabilities (deterrence) against 
the other. This view, however, confuses 
weapons with war. In both peace and war, 
nuclear weapons generate political effect. 
Possession of nuclear forces communicates to 
an adversary some degree of national resolve 
to resist politico-military pressures and a con- 
comitant potential of using them as per- 
suasive instruments to influence the political 
behavior of others. It is the implied threat of 
force that confers power to weaponry; result- 
ing power perceptions and judgments of the 
will to use it bestow political authority to the 
holder. 

This Clausewitzian axiom has not been 
lost to Moscow. Much of the continued 
Soviet buildup of military forces across the 
board, in spite of détente and what many ob- 
servers see as strategic nuclear parity, can be 
explained in terms of the political clout that 





armed might conveys to them. London’s 
prestigious International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, reflecting on the impulse of 
recent Soviet military deployments, observes 
that “if there are few other means to exert the 
political influence an ambitious power 
claims as its due, military strength has to be 
more than just an instrument for defence and 
deterrence; it also becomes the primary in- 
strument for pursuit of political aims.”3 In 
the Soviet view, strategic nuclear superiority 
can serve as a legitimate means of employing 
diplomatic leverage to achieve political ends. 
Their own writings admit as much. 

The need to estimate accurately the politi- 
cal sufficiency of American nuclear forces in 
the face of an unrelenting adversary 


seemingly bent on achieving a predominant 
military position dictates that we at least at- 
tempt to infer perceived power as it might 
logically (or illogically by our values) exist in 
the eyes of the Soviet policymakers. Simply 
war-gaming “real” force factors with the 


assumption that resulting quantitative con- 
clusions reflect power as it is seen by others is 
not enough. Evaluations of political suffi- 
ciency require that we delve into the nonra- 
tional aspect of mankind’s existence and ex- 
plore the inner minds of Soviet and third 
country leaders to identify their “strategic im- 
ages,” i.e., their perceptions of U.S. strategic 
nuclear forces and their estimates of the na- 
tional will to use them if necessary. 

To devise coherent policies and deploy ap- 
propriate numbers and types of forces in a 
delicately balanced nuclear world, American 
policymakers must be sensitive to their own 
and others’ strategic images. Faulty percep- 
tions by any party can lead to political 
miscalculation that could touch off events 
leading to a major nuclear confrontation. In- 
deed, may not the most serious threat to 
peace today be the difference between the 
strategic images held by American and Soviet 
leaders? We cannot be sure. But such a 
possibility drives us irrevocably toward at- 
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tempting sound judgments of the political 
sufficiency represented by U.S. nuclear 
forces. 


Strategic Images 


The tests of political sufficiency—whether 
the Soviets see their nuclear forces as usable 
instruments for political leverage or 
diplomatic coercion, and whether Soviet and 
third country leaders see the U.S. nuclear 
posture as inferior to that of the U.S.S.R. — 
can be formulated by comparing the political 
objectives to be achieved by American 
nuclear forces against the strategic images 
held by the decision-making elites of other 
countries. Although in our view the U.S. 
nuclear arsenal may be deemed politically 
sufficient, the important consideration is how 
it is judged by others. The policies of the 
Soviet Union and third countries, based on 
the strategic images of their elites, may not 
coincide with or be explained in terms of our 
strategic image of our forces. It is their per- 
ceptions that count, not our own. 

Only a few years ago it may have been 
futile to-try to outline a conceptualization of 
how strategic images are formed. But recent 
research by behavioral scientists has isolated 
many variables of the perceptual processes, 
providing new insights and analytical tools to 
use in appraisals of perceived power. Robert 
Jervis’s studies, together with previous studies 
by Kenneth E. Boulding, Joseph DeRivera, 
Klaus Knorr, Herbert C. Kelman, and, 
more recently, Robert Axelrod, stand out as 
substantial contributions.* Professor Jervis 
has cleared the way to a better understanding 
of not only how strategic images are con- 
structed and how they impact on decision- 
making but also how American policymakers 
might influence those perceptions important 
to U.S. foreign policy and national security 
objectives. 


military capabilities 


A sstate’s actual military. capabilities are 
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viewed in a total context: numbers and types 
of existing strategic and theater nuclear 
forces; conventional air, ground, and naval 
forces; power projection capabilities; civil 
defense; and active defenses. Emphasis is 
placed on quantity, although the qualitative 
aspects of weapons may have a mitigating 
effect. Latent military capabilities, on the 
other hand, are potential forces. These con- 
sist of the perceiver’s evaluations of a state’s 
technological base, research and develop- 
ment activities, number and expertise of 
skilled technicians, availability of critical 
resources, economic strengths and weak- 
nesses, and the number and preparedness of 
reserve military forces.5 


national will 


The political effectiveness of existing and po- 
tential armed forces will normally be miti- 
gated to some extent by the perceiver’s judg- 
ment of the resolve to use those capabilities in 
support of national interests. Among the fac- 


tors taken into subjective account by the per- 
ceiver include an evaluation of the popular 
consensus behind national goals and com- 
mitments, degree of public support for the 
existing government, extent of social 
cohesiveness, the citizenry’s willingness to 
sacrifice for prescribed national objectives, 
size of the defense budget (as a demonstra- 
tion of popular willingness to sacrifice for the 
national interest), readiness and morale of 
the armed forces, and the dynamism of na- 
tional purpose to meet new challenges to the 
state’s interests. 

Commentators have often described these 
components of the projected image as a prod- 
uct that results in deterrence effectiveness: 
military capabilities times national resolve 
equals deterrence. It is used to make the point 
that superior military forces will not be 
politically sufficient unless the resolve to use 
them to protect or advance national interests 
is demonstrated. A good example is Angola. 
The United States certainly had the 


capabilities to counter the Soviet-Cuban in- 
tervention, but the Kremlin guessed cor- 
rectly: the Vietnam/Watergate-racked 
America lacked the will to use those 
capabilities. Thus, the net deterrent effect of 
U.S. military forces was zero. 


refractive lens 


The perceiver sees the external environment 
through his preexisting images that may pro- 
duce considerable distortion. This refractive 
lens constitutes a framework through which 
decision-makers see the world. It serves as a 
filter that determines what information will 
be received, interpreted, and remembered. 
Moreover, established strategic images are 
believed to be durable and resistant to change 
because people tend to see what they expect 
to see. This refractive prism helps the per- 
ceiver preserve his preexisting images—‘“‘cog- 
nitive consistency” —by screening out incom- 
patible information that might dictate an un- 
desirable reinterpretation.6 

It is common to distinguish between the 
cognitive and affective components of im- 
ages. The cognitive element includes all of 
the various aspects of knowing or the percep- 
tion, judgment, reasoning, and remembering 
of salient features of the operational environ- 
ment. The affective ingredient, on the other 
hand, consists of those emotional responses 
of like or dislike and hostility or friendliness 
toward the state perceived. These cognitive 
and affective elements oversimplify the 
operational milieu. They filter out discordant 
or irrelevant information, and they organize 
and simplify incoming data to fit the per- 
ceiver’s established strategic image. They 
serve as “working hypotheses of the world 
that make sense of what we perceive but at 
the cost of complexity.’ 

A decision-maker’s idiosyncratic _ belief 
system is another primary determinant of his 
perceptions, and it will influence much of his 
behavior. His values, attitudes, and beliefs 
have deep roots in the inner mind. Imparted 





largely from one’s parents, sociocultural en- 
vironment, and past experience, a person’s 
belief system serves as a means of rejecting 
discordant data to protect and preserve the 
existing image. It determines a great deal of 
what ~ how much of the external environ- 
ment!is actually perceived. National 
ideologies also help set conditions of what 
will be internalized by the perceiver. They 
pose precepts that prescribe both goals and a 
picture of the future that screens out data at 
variance with the ideology and the in- 
dividual’s established image of the world.8 

Socialized by his nation’s sociocultural 
norms, the decision-maker is a prisoner of 
his society’s “national images” that are im- 
puted to other countries and groups. 
Emanating from the social milieu where the 
family plays a predominant role in their for- 
mation, “mass images” or “folk images” are 
unlikely to change over time. These 
stereotyped pictures are preserved through 
education and legend; they are often passed 
by word of mouth from one generation to 
another. In later life the social group rein- 
forces the “national image,” buttressing the 
policymaker’s tendency to avoid incongruous 
information.9 

Past experience with the country perceived 
also contributes to misperception. In effect, 
experience helps to constitute beliefs of what 
to expect of another state; these mind pictures 
tend to be held as true despite an enormous 
amount of contradictory data. Kenneth E. 
Boulding explains that “...the ordinary 
citizen and the powerful statesman alike have 
naive, self-centered, and unsophisticated im- 
ages of the world in which their nation 
moves. Nations are divided into ‘good’ and 
‘bad’—the enemy is all bad, one’s own na- 
tion is of spotless virtue.”!0 Moreover, the 
strength of this feeling will be determined in 
a large part by the extent of the policymaker’s 
firsthand experience with the country per- 
ceived. States will be seen in a manner con- 
sistent with their previous behavior, regard- 
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less of their subsequent actions. Decision- 
makers see what their stereotypes condition 
them to see. 

Cognitive dissonance is another mechan- 
ism for preserving preconceived images. 
Leon Festinger describes this inner-mind 
phenomenon as present when two pieces of 
information are known to be incompatible 
with one another: “In general, two cognitions 
are dissonant with each other if, considering 
these two cognitions alone, the obverse of one 
follows from the other.”!! Discrepant data 
create internal inconsistency and psychologi- 
cal discomfort for the perceiver. In attempts 
to reduce or eliminate his disquiet, the per- 
ceiver may adjust his image to accommodate 
the disparate information; or he may choose 
to ignore it, discredit the source, or distort the 
data to keep his image intact. When discrep- 
ant information conflicts with a past decision, 
persons tend to go to great lengths to resolve 
the dissonance in a way that will justify their 
past behavior. The policymaker may simply 
resort to selective attention, weeding out data 
emanating from the operational environment 
that contradicts his previous decisions— 
‘*.. . dissonance theory provides another rea- 
son why the people most involved with a 
policy will be the most deeply committed to 
its continuance.” !2 

In sum, the decision-maker’s natural, 
human propensity to see the world through 
his personalized refractive lens preserves his 
preexisting images and protects them from 
having to accommodate inconsistent infor- 
mation. His personal likes and dislikes, pre- 
dispositions, sociocultural background, past 
experience and national stereotyping, and at- 
tempts to resolve cognitive dissonance all 
come together to produce a distortion of 
reality that will have a major influence on his 
subsequent decisions. 


psychological milieu 


From the refractive influence of the 
policymaker’s image is a personalized icon of 
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the values, goals, capabilities, and intentions 
of other states that may be substantially in er- 
ror. This psychological milieu (the world as 
it is seen) is political reality to the decision- 
maker even though his image may differ 
from the operational environment (the world 
as it is). It is the framework in which deci- 
sion-making takes place. Moreover, the per- 
ceiver often will be unaware of his misper- 
ception, and his stereotyped image will be 
resistant to change until it is overwhelmed by 
a large amount of discrepant information. 
The policymaker’s psychological milieu is 
made up of additional factors as well. His na- 
tional goals and the importance that he 
ascribes to them have a major influence. 
Resources already expended to achieve an 
objective provide a strong impulse to con- 
tinue a certain course of action. The 
policymaker’s own political system and his 
method of climbing to the top also will color 
his vision of the world. Similarly, domestic 
and bureaucratic interests impinge on the 
decision-maker, further hindering his ability 
to perceive external events accurately. 
Moreover, the head of state is normally 
surrounded by a host of elite insiders who 
help shape his perceptions. Irving L. Janis 
has labeled pressures for ‘‘concurrence- 
thinking’? within a cohesive group as 
“groupthink.” Those who suffer from this 
phenomenon, he explains, often share an il- 
lusion of invulnerability, construct collec- 
tively rationalizations without examining 
assumptions, believe in the inherent morality 
of the in-group, hold stereotyped views of 
leaders of enemy groups, apply direct 
pressure on members who express doubts 
about the group’s shared illusions, keep silent 
about their misgivings thereby fostering 
group consensus, and share an illusion of 
unanimity within the group. This groupthink 
phenomenon insulates the decision-maker 
from contrary points of view and reinforces 
his existing images. As a result, alternative 
courses of action are often ignored or rejected 


without examination, and little chance exists 
for correction of perceptual errors. !3 


strategic image 

A composite world view resulting from an in- 
ner-mind synthesis of the external environ- 
ment and internal ingredients of the psy- 
chological milieu is sometimes referred to as 
a strategic image. Each of the components— 
actual and latent military capabilities, na- 
tional will, refractive lens, and psychological 
milieu—come together in forming the 
policymaker’s strategic image. It is from this 
fundamental perception that he will analyze 
and appraise the military forces and national 
resolve of adversaries and friendly states. 
When the perceiver’s personalized picture of 
the world is taken into consideration, the tra- 
ditional deterrence equation should be 
modified: military capabilities times national 
resolve plus or minus perceptual distortion 
equals perceived power (strategic image). His 
perception of power will provide an estimate 
of his country’s relative strategic position and 
serve as a foundation for decisions to deploy 
or reduce forces or take actions designed to 
demonstrate political resolve. 

The policymaker’s strategic image lies at 
the heart of his calculations of the potential 
costs and gains and assessment of the risks 
associated with the policies he will under- 
take. His perceptions of power will tell him 
whether the U.S. strategic nuclear forces are 
politically sufficient vis-a-vis the U.S.S.R. 


A Political-Psychological Yardstick 


In his book Deterrence and Defense, Glenn 
H. Snyder taught us the importance of 
assessing U.S. nuclear forces in terms of two 
fundamental yardsticks. Snyder’s considera- 
tion of the deterrent value gives explicit 
recognition that deterrence is a peacetime ob- 
jective, a psychological determinant that 
works on an adversary’s intentions. It is 





based on perceived power or the effect on 
reducing the likelihood of an enemy attack. 
The defense value, on the other hand, is a 
wartime objective, a war-fighting determi- 
nant that works on the enemy’s military 
capabilities. Both values have an impact on 
the enemy’s “risk calculus” of weighing the 
potential net costs and net gains in deciding 
whether to attack or, having already done so, 
continue the fight. !4 

The imperative of assessing political suffi- 
ciency in an era of strategic nuclear parity 
calls for a third yardstick to supplement the 
important deterrence and defense considera- 
tions. One way of gaining an understanding 
of how the relative effectiveness of our forces 
is judged by others would be through the 
preparation of National Strategic Image Esti- 
mates (NSIE) of decision-making elites in 
the Soviet Union and third countries. Such 
estimates would attempt to blend the percep- 
tual ingredients of the policymaker’s novel 
refractive lens (with all of its psychological, 
sociological, and situational components) 
with an appreciation of his political system, 
how the elite climbs the ladder of success, 
pressures placed on him by domestic in- 
terests, and judgment of his own national 
goals and military capabilities. From these 
composites of the decision-maker’s world 
view and self-image, we should be in a better 
position to infer how others judge the U.S.- 
Soviet balance. !5 

Based on the insight offered by the NSIEs, 
sound assessments of political sufficiency 
might be fashioned by comparing the 
strategic images of American, Soviet, and 
third country leaders. Six steps would be re- 
quired: 


Ends-means relationship. Identify U.S. na- 
tional security interests and evaluate the 
deterrence and war-fighting sufficiency of the 
forces available to achieve those objectives. 

Desired projected image. Determine what 
strategic image (i.e., political sufficiency) 
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U.S. decision-makers wish to project to 
Soviet and third country leaders. 

Soviet strategic image. Estimate the strategic 
image of American forces as it is imputed to 
exist in the eyes of the Soviet elites and com- 
pare with the desired projected image. 

Third country strategic images. Estimate the 
strategic image of U.S. nuclear forces as it is 
believed to exist in the view of third country 
leaders and compare with the desired pro- 
jected image. 

Correction of undesirable strategic images. 
Determine the actions necessary to correct 
undesirable strategic images held by Soviet 
and third country decision-makers. Take ap- 
propriate force posture actions, conventional 
or nuclear, offensive or defensive; demon- 
strate political resolve singularly or in con- 
junction with force posture actions. 

Check perceptual impact. Conduct follow-up 
evaluations of Soviet and third country 
strategic images to determine whether the ac- 
tions taken by the U.S. actually produced the 
desired perceptual effect. 


Such an analytical process should enable 
us to judge whether U.S. nuclear forces are 
seen as inferior to those of the U.S.S.R. and 
whether Soviet leaders believe that they hold 
a margin of superiority sufficient to allow its 
use for political leverage and diplomatic 
coercion against the United States. Impor- 
tant, too, an awareness of how others see the 
political effectiveness of American nuclear 
forces can have a significant impact on sub- 
sequent U.S. foreign and national security 
policies. Moreover, an understanding of our 
own and the strategic images of others offers 
an important political-psychological 
yardstick as a supplement to the traditional 
deterrence and defense values for use in 
making force structure decisions. Edward N. 
Luttwak argues persuasively, for instance, 
that 


... if the overall political-military “output” of the 
nation’s investment in its military establishment is to 
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be maximized, explicit consideration must be given 
to factors of perception. Indeed the latter must be 
elevated into a major criterion of force-planning and 
deployment decision-making. In other words, in 
order to extract maximum benefits from the deploy- 
ment of military forces, their structure and modes of 
operation must be deliberately aimed at projecting 
images of power in ways that are readily absorbed by 
the world-wide “audience” of political actors and 
opinion-makers. !6 


Knowledge of how others evaluate the 
Soviet-American balance can also allow us to 
ask a host of nonquantitative questions not 
heretofore treated in a systematic way. For 
example, many strategic analysts find solace 
in the fact that the U.S. has a substantial 
technological edge over the larger and more 
numerous strategic missiles possessed by the 
Soviet Union. A sound case can be made that 
the advantages of one side are offset by 
bombers and qualitative superiority in 
missile weaponry (e.g., better warhead ac- 
curacy and yield-to-weight ratios) of the 
other. However, bombers, compared with 
missiles, operate at a snail’s pace, and 
superior warhead characteristics may be hid- 
den from view in stacks of classified docu- 
ments. 


DO THE Soviets see these qualitative advan- 
tages in the same way we do? How confident 
are they that their extensive defense network 
can handle the ageless B-52 and slow-moving 
cruise missiles? Indeed, does the Kremlin 
view deterrence solely in terms of quickly re- 
sponding missiles? What about third coun- 
tries? How do they compare the huge and 
numerically superior Soviet missiles with the 
relatively small U.S. ICBM arsenal? How do 
numbers count in deterrence and for political 
sufficiency? At what point are the advantages 
in numbers of forces seen by the Soviets as 
overtaking the U.S. qualitative edge? What is 
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our own view? Do Soviet leaders really 
believe they can establish an effective civil 
defense network that will minimize their 
population and industrial losses in the event 
of nuclear conflict? What impact do Soviet 
civil defense measures have on our own view 
of the political sufficiency of U.S. nuclear 
forces? 

Comparisons of strategic images will not 
provide all of the answers, but these estimates 
can give us sufficient insight to treat these 
and similar nonquantitative questions ra- 
tionally and systematically. Even with a wide 
margin of uncertainty, inferences of how 
others see our forces will be far better than 
failing to address the hard-to-answer ques- 
tions because of their nonquantifiable 
nature. 

Attempting to infer the inner-mind 
strategic image of others is fraught with 
hazards. Our perceptions of their perceptions 
of our forces and national will should be 
taken with a grain of salt. We simply cannot 
fully escape our own frames of reference and | 
readily step into the shoes of others. We are 
captives of our own past. But by stating our 
assumptions and interpreting available em- 
pirical data carefully, we should be able to 
obtain a generalized appreciation of the 
strategic images held by Soviet and third 
country leaders. Then, by cautiously compar- 
ing their perceptions with our own view of 
U.S. nuclear forces, without placing too 
much certainty on specific components of 
their images or our own, we should be in a 
much better position than we are today to 
assess political sufficiency. These qualitative 
judgments can supplement quantitative esti- 
mates, bringing new insights to the deter- 
rence, defense, and_political-psychological 
values of our strategic nuclear posture. 
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YES, THERE REALLY /S A BETTER WAY 
TO WIN A WAR IN EUROPE 


MAJOR LESLIE J. HAMBLIN 


N AN earlier issue of Air University Review, 

Major Charles Specht reflected in very 
lucid terms on the indirect strategic ap- 
proach. The essence of Major Specht’s posi- 
tion is that firepower and attrition aimed at 
the destruction of the enemy military force 
are still the deciding factors in modern war. 
Implicit in this approach, in the event of a 
European war, is the primary importance of 
equipping one’s forces with adequate tech- 
nical means to destroy Warsaw Pact forces. 
In question is whether NATO must build 
forces to withstand an attack from the east 
and whether NATO can win a war against 
the vast Warsaw Pact forces. Some sources 
argue that NATO will not in the near-term, 
if ever, match Warsaw Pact forces and that it 
must exploit the enemy’s soft spots to win. 
On the other side of the debate, Lieutenant 
General Raymond Furlong states: ‘““We can 
no longer rely on raw strength and must now 
turn to brainpower.””! 

To the extent that tactics must be designed 
to destroy the enemy’s forces, Soviet tactical 
doctrine is consistent with Major Specht’s 
philosophy. The eminent Soviet doctrinaire, 
M. V. Frunze, considers “... the offensive, 
the ultimate goal of which is the total destruc- 
tion of the enemy, to be the basic form of ac- 
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tion of the Red Army.” He states even more 
specifically that “the task of every operation 
and battle is destruction of the enemy and his 
technical means of warfare.”’? Soviet doctrine 
is most emphatic on the means of destroying 
the enemy: “The centuries old military histo- 
ry, including the history of the Soviet Armed 
Forces, is convincing evidence that in armed 
conflict of any scale . . . only the offensive leads 
to the attainment of victory over the enemy.” 

Major Specht states further that the 
Federal Republic of Germany would not sup- 
port a strategy of maneuvering defense in 
depth and quotes the German Minister of 
Defense to the effect that “the defence of the 
Federal Republic of Germany must be con- 
ducted as far forward as possible, that is to 
say immediately at the intra-German and 
Czechoslovak borders.”’4 

Unfortunately, the Soviets have tailored 
their strategic philosophy around just such a 
doctrine. They envision a ferocious offensive 
battle involving huge masses of men and 
equipment along a broad front aimed at over- 
whelming a thin defensive line at a single 
point. Furthermore, they anticipate heavy 
casualties: ““The employment of large quan- 
tities of combat equipment, the conduct of 
the offensive to a great depth and at high 





rates, and the strain of the battles will require 
a great expenditure of material, and the enemy’s 
influence with nuclear and chemical 
weapons will lead to mass losses of troops and 
equipment.”5 Can NATO seriously depend on 
attrition with conventional weapons to defeat 
forces designed to cope with, and win 
against, nuclear and chemical weapons? 

Still another formidable tactical innova- 
tion by the Soviets is the concept of the sec- 
ond echelon, which is also a splendid tactic 
against a forward defense. The second 
echelon represents the second blow in a one- 
two punch from two waves of attackers; it is 
not a reserve force. It has a planned role 
throughout the attack, and it will receive its 
orders concurrently with the first echelon’s 
orders. Soviet doctrine makes this point quite 
clear: ‘The distinction of the second echelon 
from the reserve is that it is created ahead of 
time with a precisely defined mission—to in- 
tensify the force of attack of troops of the first 
echelon... .’’6 Thus, a forward defensive line 
will face an attack of overwhelming strength 
and fury at a single point, and the attack will 
expend huge amounts of men and material. 
As the attack slows before a determined 
defense, the second wave will hit with equal 
fury and will still have a reserve waiting 
behind it. 

Reflection on these Soviet tactics and the 
forces at hand to counter these tactics in the 
short- and mid-term is an exceptionally 
sobering exercise. In all likelihood, NATO 
will not have adequate forces to sustain in- 
depth defense, and it will certainly not have 
adequate forces to defend an unyielding line 
at the intra-German and Czechoslovak bor- 
ders. 

Major Specht quotes Clausewitz to sup- 
port his contention. Although one can glean 
almost anything he seeks from Clausewitz, 
the following statement is especially relevant 
to this discussion. 


We see then that there are many ways to one’s object 
in war; that the complete subjugation of the enemy is 
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not essential in every case; that the destruction of the 
enemy’s military force, the conquest of the enemy’s 
provinces, the mere occupation of them, the mere 
invasion of them . . . are all means by which, each of 
itself, may be used to force the enemy’s will. . . .7 


Thus, the destruction of the enemy is ap- 
parently not quite so paramount after all. 
The dominant theme in Clausewitz is sub- 
jugation of the enemy’s will. Just as Major 
Specht emphasizes the indirect approach as 
only a means of accomplishing the objective, 
firepower/attrition is also only a means of 
subduing the will of the enemy. 

Moreover, the strategy of the indirect ap- 
proach espoused by Liddell Hart works 
against the will of the enemy. It seeks to add, 
rather than substitute, the dimension of psy- 
chological warfare to strategic thought. His 
basic premise is that maneuver is necessary to 
‘*., upset the enemy’s dispositions . . . dislo- 
cate the distribution and organization of his 
forces . . . endanger his supplies, and menace 
the... route of retreat.”8 Disruption of this 


magnitude could prove disastrous to the 


rigidly hierarchical Soviet chain of command 
and control that centralizes decision-making 
and minimizes flexibility and innovation at 
lower tactical levels. It would strike directly at 
the centralized Soviet system of tactical ex- 
ecution. Soviet doctrine is very strong on this 
point: “The principle of one-man command 
is a most important principle in the Armed 
Forces development.’ Liddell Hart’s system 
of strategy aims directly at eroding the will of 
the enemy: “The purpose is to deprive the 
enemy of his freedom of action.” The goal 
“is not so much to seek battle as to seek a 
strategic situation so advantageous that, if it 
does not of itself produce the decision, its 
continuation by battle is sure to achieve 
this.”’10 

NATO’s immediate tactical objective will 
be to stop an assault by Warsaw Pact forces, 
and this will be extremely difficult. The 
strategic and most important part of the .ask 
will be to force the withdrawal of the invad- 
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ing forces. This is the basis for Germany’s in- 
sistence on the forward defense and Major 
Specht’s argument in favor of massive attri- 
tion. For the same reason, most military men, 
myself included, advocate major increases in 
military spending to close the quantitative 
gap between NATO and Warsaw Pact 
forces. 

But, as General Furlong points out, even 
our best efforts cannot close the gap in less 
than five to ten years, if ever. Must we then 
assume defeat in the near-term? Are there 
not weaknesses to be exploited? By virtue of 
the enormous expenditure of munitions in 
modern warfare, supply lines assume an im- 
portance and vulnerability unmatched since 
the eighteenth century. If Rommel were 
alive, he could doubtless provide a fascinat- 
ing monograph on the vulnerability and im- 
portance of POL supplies in modern war- 
fare. Air interdiction is only part of the 
answer: nothing interdicts supplies like 
enemy troops astride one’s line of supply, and 
interdiction of supplies to a heavily engaged 
unit for the short span of a day can be 
catastrophic. Second echelon forces in 
marching formations or in assembly areas 
can be exceptionally vulnerable. If forced to 
deploy against NATO units maneuvering on 
their flanks, these second echelon forces will 
not smash into the forward line while the de- 
fenders reel from the first blow. The momen- 
tum of the assault can be broken without 
engagement by the maneuvering force. The 
threat of engagement or interdiction of sup- 
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ply lines can force disruption of timetables, 
dilute the shock effect of the attack, and dis- 
organize the enemy. 

However, the exercise of these tactics in 
Western Europe will not force a withdrawal. 
A war of maneuver on the northern plain of 
West Germany may be adequate to stall the 
attack, but it will not force the Warsaw Pact 
to withdraw. Again, this reality leads Ger- 
many to insist on and Major Specht to sup- 
port a forward defense that capitalizes on 
massive attrition of the invading forces. And 
they adhere to this strategic philosophy 
despite haunting memories of the Maginot 
Line. 

Indeed, the war of maneuver is the answer 
to the problem, but the war must be fought in 
the East. For NATO to win, armies invading 
the West must be placed in an untenable 
position. The alliance must compel the 
Soviets to protect their lines of supply with 
forces earmarked for invasion. NATO must 
develop both the quantitative and qualitative 
military capability to fight a war of maneuver 
on the Elbe to force them to defend their rear 
areas with troops and armor. Since it cannot 
match the Soviets tank for tank for at least 
five to ten years, it must be able to out- 
maneuver, disorganize, disrupt, and outthink 
them. But NATO cannot win a war of 
maneuver limited to the soil of Western 
Europe; it can only minimize its losses. To 
win, NATO must fight the war on the plains 
between Magdeburg and Berlin, not between 
Hanover and Aachen. 
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A RESPONSE 


MAJOR CHARLES W. SPECHT 


AJOR Leslie J. Hamblin’s article in 
support of the indirect strategic ap- 
proach is only one of several related articles 
that have recently appeared in this journal. 
And all of these articles, to some extent, 
misconstrue the argument for grounding 
NATO strategy on firepower/attrition 
doctrine. Thus, my purpose here is to clarify 
my position and offer some additional com- 
ments on forward defense and deterrence. 
William S. Lind, one of the leading critics 
of present NATO strategy, distinguishes be- 
tween firepower/attrition and maneuver in 
these terms: 
According to firepower/attrition doctrine, the object 
of military action is physical destruction of the 
enemy. This is not the object of maneuver doctrine, 
where firepower is used only when necessary to 
create opportunities for maneuver.! 


In short, advocates of the indirect approach 
emphasize maneuver over destruction, but I 
support the opposite concept. The heart of 
the argument is whether maneuver is more 
likely to lead to victory than attrition. 

Major Hamblin quotes Clausewitz to 
emphasize that the “will of the enemy must 
be subdued,” and he implies that advocates 
of firepower/attrition doctrine ignore the psy- 
chological dimension of warfare so central to 
Liddell Hart’s thought. But what zs the best 
method of subduing the enemy’s will? Advo- 
cates of maneuver doctrine believe that crea- 
tion of “surprising and dangerous opera- 
tional or strategic situations” can destroy the 
enemy’s will.2 But I believe that substantiai 
destruction of the enemy’s forces is still the 
only sure road to victory: 


There is one thing that is clear to all of us—if you 
can annihilate your enemy, you will be successful in 
combat. The ability to outmaneuver your enemy 
does not necessarily lead to the samc conclusion.3 


Major Hamblin points out that Clausewitz 
admits a variety of means, not only attrition, 
to destroy the enemy’s will. But the argument 
that firepower/attrition is the surest way to ac- 
complish this objective does not deny that 
maneuver can also contribute indirectly by 
disrupting “operations to generate confusion, 
disorder, panic, and chaos’’* and directly by 
positioning firepower to destroy the enemy. It 
is not a matter of choosing between 
maneuver and attrition. Maneuver should 
enhance attrition because “modern armies 
and states are too resilient to be defeated by 
psychological means alone; their destruction 
must be more literal.’’5 

And contrary to Major Hamblin’s view, 
support of the firepower/attrition doctrine is 
not synonymous with support for forward 
defense. It is not necessary to stand and slug 
it out with a superior force because maneuver 
is a primary element of firepower/attrition 
doctrine. The decision to use forward defense 
is political; therefore, NATO strategy must 


reflect political reality until the Federal 
Republic modifies its position. The challenge 
is to build the best military strategy within ex- 
isting political constraints. 

Furthermore, any reformulation of NATO 
strategy must involve an analysis of its impact 


on deterrence, a consideration thus far 
largely ignored. As shown clearly in Major 
Hamblin’s discussion, the Soviets expect to 
achieve victory only after “a great expen- 
diture of material” and “mass losses of troops 
and equipment’; and Soviet doctrine states 
that the “task of every operation and battle is 
the destruction of the enemy. .. .” If attrition 
and victory are synonymous in the minds of 
the Soviets, would a NATO strategy based on 
the indirect approach and maneuver provide 
a credible deterrent? The credibility of our 
deterrent would not depend on our faith in a 
maneuver doctrine. We would still have the 
difficult job of convincing the Soviets of its 
efficacy, and it is “difficult to show that we 
can be victorious in battle simply by out- 
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maneuvering our enemy.’ In seeking to in- 
fluence Soviet perceptions, NATO would 
have a more credible deterrent if it retained a 
doctrine of attrition rather than a doctrine of 
maneuver. 

But present NATO strategy is confused. 
Army Field Manual 100-5, Operations, has 
been criticized for not reflecting any clear 
doctrine,’ and there are myriad ideas on how 
to use tactical air power. A consistent strategy 
must be developed that integrates air and 
land operations. Any new plan should be 
based on firepower/attrition doctrine as the 
surest way to deter or win, and it must reflect 
the Federal Republic’s concept of forward 
defense until that government can be con- 
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A RESPONSE 


JOHN F. SLOAN 


N RESPONDING to this dialogue, I feel 

there is little value in windmill flailing at 
one another’s primary points; but there is 
value in broadening the areas of discussion, 
defining terms precisely, and surveying the 
number of options available. To Messrs. 
Specht, Lind, Furlong, and now Hamblin we 
owe thanks for getting the fire started. Now it 
is time to stoke it up and properly heat the 
structure. Pardon the metaphor, but it is 
more valid than not. 

The following points need clarification 
prior to further discussion: 


vinced to support a more enlightened policy. 
Furthermore, while we do not have to match 
the Soviets tank for tank, we must narrow the 
quantitative gap by procuring the systems 
that best support our ideas on how to fight. 
Finally, NATO planners should resist the 
temptation to substitute a risky strategy of 
maneuver for the more difficult task of 
resolving the problems resulting from the 
policies of forward defense and_ limited 
defense budgets. 


Travis AFB, California 
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1. A broader definition of strategy is neces- 
sary. Strategic means more than just a count 
of our intercontinental weapons inventory. In 
fact, I consider the Soviet effort through 
SALT to reinforce the misconception that 
strategy is limited to such weapons to be a 
master stroke of their deception apparatus. 
Furthermore, I maintain that the indirect ap- 
proach is synonymous with strategy. The 
direct approach may be a policy, but it is 
surely no strategy worthy of the name. It is no 
accident that strategy and stratagem stem 
from the same Greek word, and both refer to 
the essential business of the strategus, the 
leader of the people. 

2. Several of your commentators have crit- 
icized the U.S. “low combat power per 
man” circumstances. This idea needs expan- 





sion. Considering the civilian industrial plant 
as the analogous user of capital and labor, we 
would consider a capital-intensive industry to 
be one in which the manpower to machine 
ratio is low, but only if the ratio of labor cost 
to machine cost was also low. It does no good 
to bring in more machines if the costs of 
training skilled workers exceeds the returns 
irom the more sophisticated machines. In the 
military context the analogous counterpart of 
the machine is firepower, not a weapon as 
such. It is firepower that does the work. 
Thus, a capital-intensive military force will 
have a high firepower-per-man index, but 
again only if the firepower is in the hands of 
relatively inexpensively trained men. This 
fact was recognized very early by Soviet mili- 
tary theoreticians. They constantly strive to 
increase the firepower-per-man ratio and 
have achieved notable success in the effort. 
The key to this success has been their ability 
through clever engineering to increase this 
firepower with a minimum of increase in the 
level of training of the operators—with some 
exceptions such as the Sagger. The United 
States on the other hand is already facing a 
crisis brought on by the fielding of super- 
sophisticated weaponry with an even greater 
increase in the cost of training the operators. 
By the way, I should point out that the 
Soviets spend a very much larger percentage 
of their military budget on development and 
fielding of hardware than do we. So in this 
sense, also, they have a much more capital- 
intensive force than does the United States. 
The relationship of the military and society 
is reciprocal. Rather than adapt the military 
to society’s weaknesses, it is time we ad- 
dressed those weaknesses that sap military 
capability and design a military force that 
will help restrengthen our society. In this 
context universal military service should be 
considered with emphasis on all three words. 
To some the proposal to use the military 
structure in a conscious effort to shape 
society will sound shocking. However, this is 
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- 


already a major factor in U.S. military policy 
formulation. The military is constantly the 
plaything of decisions made on sociological 
or political grounds unrelated to defense con- 
siderations. Thus, base closings, procure- 
ment contracts, racial and sexual programs, 
etc., may or may not contribute to national 
detense. 

Another issue previously mentioned is that 
the U.S. can become more capital-intensive 
by reorienting our national strategy from 
land power to sea power. It may be true that 
by adopting a sea power strategy we would 
redress the “U.S.-Soviet capital expenditure 
gap.” This sounds like an argument to spend 
capital for its own sake. Who cares if we in- 
tegrate our defense structure with a cap‘tal- 
intensive society by building sea power if the 
majority of the threat is on land? Calls to rely 
on sea power strike me as_ isolationist 
panaceas based on unwillingness to confront 
the danger where it lies—namely, inside the 
fabric of society in dozens of nations around 
the world. Granted, we do need to build up 
our sea.power, but not because it is capital- 
intensive. Rather we need it as one compo- 
nent, along with the ability to project power 
on land, in order to influence events on land. 

3. The American way of war is also impor- 
tant to continuing this discussion. Strategy, 
indirect approach, capital-intensive warfare, 
manpower-minimal tactics, and conflict 
theories can all be irrelevant if they do not fit 
the national mode. I quite agree that the U.S. 
military has historically conducted its busi- 
ness without a clear theory of what it is about. 
This is in general the American way, i.e., just 
do things without worrying about why. Once 
again, I must point to the contrasting Soviet 
situation in which an elaborate theory is de- 
veloped to support every field of action. But 
the U.S. failure to conceptualize its actions 
does not mean theories of conflict were not 
already well known to military leaders even 
in ancient times. 

I have had the pleasure of listening to Col- 
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onel Boyd’s formal presentation twice and of 
discussing his ideas with him on several other 
occasions and do not want to denigrate his 
efforts in any way. However, I believe the 
facts that he gained his insight as a result of 
are relatively recent (in his career) self-tutor- 
ing; and the fact that his concept is taken as 
something of a revelation by so many senior 
officers speaks volumes about the abysmal ig- 
norance of military history of our “profes- 
sional”’ military services. He is actually restat- 
ing the most fundamental of concepts firmly 
grasped by even second-rate leaders 
throughout history and second nature to the 
great captains. 

War is above all a psychological activity 
that takes place in and for the minds of the 
participants. As such, it is being waged full 
tilt at the present moment on a worldwide 
basis. Much of our national security problem 
stems from the leaders’ failure to realize that 
we are even in such a war. The Soviets are al- 
ready inside our “decision cycle,” confront- 


ing us with one unexpected situation after 
another and eliciting a combination of inap- 
propriate responses and resigned acceptances 
of defeat. 

Of course, war is psychological. Any ex- 
amination of the activities of the Assyrians let 


alone the Greeks will show this, and 
Professor Turney High demonstrated that 
primitive man also was fully conversant with 
the principles of psychological warfare. I 
ascribe our unwillingness to understand this 
or to recognize the need for strategies based 
on this to our stubborn refusal to overthrow 
the prevailing Rousseauistic conception of 
the purity and goodness of man which 
underlies so much of the established 
American world view. Thus, we still have the 
most contorted apologetics being offered by 
national policymakers to explain Soviet 
behavior in Afghanistan. 

The psychological manipulation of the 
U.S. public through the use of prisoners of 
war and hostages is a typical example of the 


warfare going on now. However, psychologi- 
cal warfare is not just explicit psywar activity 
but the psychological dimension of all ac- 
tivity. Widespread recognition that war does 
have a psychological dimension has been 
responsible for the massive proliferation 
since World War II of psychological warfare 
theories, studies, and schemes; but the ques- 
tionable results to date indicate a lack of 
understanding of what the content should be. 
It seems safe to assert that Alexander the 
Great, Hannibal, and Caesar, among many, 
knew more about psychological warfare than 
our Ph.).-armed psywarriors today. 

Along with the fact that war is a psy- 
chological activity, we should recognize that 
deception is one of its principal charac- 
teristics—again the link between strategy and 
stratagem. The United States attitude toward 
war, demonstrated again in recent books on 
World War II, has been that deception is 
somehow dirty business. For the Russians, 
like Caesar or Genghis Khan, deception is of 
the essence in warfare; while Americans 
generally assume, like Louis [X or Richard I, 
that main force will do the job, and trickery is 
unchivalrous. 

4. I am led to several suggestions that I 
need to make at this point. We need to for- 
mulate an offensive policy (and the strategies 
to implement it) of our own which would in- 
clude a technological dimension designed to 
change the very nature of the battlefield itself. 
Let us force the Soviets to compete on our 
terms on an entirely new battlefield. For in- 
stance, rather than try to outproduce the 
Soviets in sophisticated tanks, let’s make the 
tank itself irrelevant. 

The concept of national security through 
technological superiority is a chimera. The 
diffusion of military technology across na- 
tional boundaries has almost always been too 
rapid for any state to gain more than a fleet- 
ing advantage from the introduction of new 
technology. The only example of prolonged 
and pronounced technological superiority 





that comes to mind is that of Western Europe 
and Russia in general over the Asian, 
African, and American peoples during the 
resulting age of colonialism. But states hav- 
ing relatively equal socioeconomic levels 
have not succeeded in maintaining military 
superiority through technology. Psychologi- 
cal superiority sufficient to achieve victory in 
battle is a much more attainable goal. 

While technology has not varied signifi- 
cantly among states, it has had variations in 
content of sufficient significance to affect all 
the states of a given era. This variation has 
been between essentially offensive and defen- 
sive technologies. When offensive (mobility 
enhancing) technologies were ascendant, 
states achieved expansion at the expense of 
others that were technically equal but psy- 
chologically weaker. However, when defen- 
sive (mobility inhibiting) technology pre- 
vailed, states contracted and proliferated as 
each local center of power was able to defend 
itself. 

We must assume that any technology we 
develop will also be employed by the 
U.S.S.R. Then the problem becomes one of 
developing technologies that will enhance 
our ability to achieve our objectives but will 
not be of material assistance to the U.S.S.R. 
even if adopted. We must seek technological 
superiority not just in an overall sense but by 
focusing it to support a particular strategy. 
This, for instance, is why technologies for an- 
tiballistic missiles would favor the U.S. far 
more than the U.S.S.R., hence the Soviet 
eagerness to block our development of them. 

In considering technology and its relation 
to mobility, one needs to make a distinction 
between tactical, operational, and strategic 
levels. The offense and defense and the rela- 
tive mobility associated with each are 
achieved by different technological means at 
each of these levels. Furthermore, the na- 
tional interests of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. in 
mobility at the three levels are also different. 

In the present situation, U.S. and NATO 
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national objectives require high mobility at 
the strategic level to enable us to deploy 
forces rapidly throughout the world. Devel- 
opment of the technology to achieve this ob- 
jective is essential. However, it would be of 
only marginal value to the U.S.S.R. as it pro- 
jects its power overseas through different 
means and for different purposes. 

At the tactical level there is a standoff. Both 
sides have the same objectives resulting in 
similar technological requirements, namely a 
mix of offensive and defensive measures to 
allow the soldier to move and survive on the 
battlefield. 

But at the operational level there is a clear 
divergence in objectives sufficient to generate 
differences in technological requirements. A 
Soviet offensive campaign in Western 
Europe would be based on achievement of a 
high (unprecedented) level of operational 
mobility. The NATO defender who seeks 
merely to hold his territory, not conquer 
Eastern Europe, can do so with a minimum 
of operational level mobility. Thus, if NATO 
developed technological means that could be 
used to.reduce enemy operational mobility to 
near zero, such technology would be of rela- 
tively little value to the U.S.S.R. even if they 
copied it. There are several weapon systems 
currently under development that have ex- 
actly this effect. However, I believe their de- 
velopment is coincidental, not consciously 
planned to achieve the purpose indicated, 
since we are also developing systems which 
enhance operational mobility and when 
copied by the Soviets will only result in a net 
gain for them. Moreover, in building them 
the Kama River truck factory, we gave them 
the largest single boost to their operational 
mobility imaginable. 


FINALLY, rather than merely rely on capital- 
intensive force and weapons structure (even 
using the firepower rather than cost concept 
for capital), we need to establish a policy of 
fundamentally altering the nature of the bat- 
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tlefield to render Soviet forces obsolete. 
Rather than follow a socioeconomic policy to 
adapt our military forces to increasingly un- 
favorable social conditions, we must have a 
policy for altering those conditions to enable 
our society to generate maximum defense 
capability. Rather than focus merely on the 
psychological aspects of the violent battlefield 
phase of conflict, we should recognize that 
psychological warfare is continuous. We are 
being defeated in this war right now to such 
an extent that the battlefield phase may not 
even occur. The Soviet formula for conquest 
has been stated most succinctly by Dr. Fred 
Schwarz: “External encirclement, plus inter- 


A RESPONSE 


Dr. PHILLIP M. FLAMMER 


MUST progress from several ideas to more 

specific thoughts in order to respond ade- 
quately to the range of ideas and concepts 
Major Hamblin presents in his thesis. 

From within the upper realms of modern 
U.S. military theory and strategy—par- 
ticularly at the level of grand and nuclear 
strategy—a melancholy fact emerges: As a 
rule, the highly educated, easily articulate 
civilian theorists who enter this arena of un- 
certainty and speculation lack the extensive 
experience and familiarity with military mat- 
ters that best serves to distinguish between 
what is militarily practical and what is not. At 
the same time, highly experienced, action- 
oriented U.S. military and naval officers 
almost invariably lack the combination of in- 
clination, ability, and time to probe the 
societal, political, and economic factors es- 
sential to the formulation of sound theory. As 
a rule, they are unable to criticize civilian 
theorists effectively or present cogent and ar- 


nal demoralization, plus thermonuclear 
blackmail, leads to progressive surrender.” 
Rather than focus only on institutional ar- 
rangements within the military designed to 
raise the intellectual level of the officer corps, 
we must take steps to educate the public and 
our national leadership in the realities of the 
world in which conflict is endemic, and com- 
placency is a prescription for eventual slav- 
ery. 

Springfield, Virginia 


John F. Sloan is Managing Editor of History, Numbers, @ War, 
Springfield, Virginia. 


ticulate arguments why a particular theory or 
proposal may or may not be acceptable. Put 
another way, a broad chasm exists between 
the theoretical and the practical. At present, 
that chasm is too wide for either side, operat- 
ing from its particular perspectives and 
capabilities, to bridge the gap. This is impor- 
tant to understand as we work to build a new 
concept of war or as we delve into alternative 
approaches. 

Let’s look at some of the basics in these 
several arguments. We obviously need to do 
more with less but without arguing against 
social mores and societal factors which are 
very difficult to modify. For example, the 
American society demanded and got the 
volunteer army which, in turn, carried heavy 
costs. We must appreciate this point and re- 
member that any reduction in force could 
perhaps be offset by maximizing the “impact 
of technology and capital equipment” and by 
maintaining a “very rapid cycle for develop- 
ing and fielding new weapons.” In so doing, 
however, we invoke highly theoretical and 
potentially dangerous assumptions about the 
adequacy of U.S. force structure. The Ger- 
man experience in World War II, it will be 





recalled, has much to say about the hazards 
of an excessive search for new weapons at the 
expense of proven ones. By the same token, 
the ongoing U.S. experience with modern 
weapons has much to say about the astonish- 
ing and often unpredictable costs of moving 
advanced technology through ‘‘known 
unknowns” let alone “unknown unknowns.” 
It is quite possible that hasty movements in 
this direction may not reduce costs at all, nor 
are they likely to avoid the temptations and 
multiple dangers of taking risky shortcuts. If 
Admiral Gorshkov’s maxim that “the best is 
the enemy of the good” has meaning, it 
would do well to remember that the admiral, 
like the Russian space scientists, could speak 
authoritatively about the possible conse- 
quences of hasty money and/or timesaving 
shortcuts. 

Another issue we need to address is that 
many of those, including Hamblin, who ad- 
vocate new theories fall back on Colonel 
John Boyd’s highly theoretical approach to 
combat. If Boyd’s lengthy and complicated 
thesis is indeed the only major improvement 
in understanding the nature of combat 
beyond the stone age level, it is not nor 
should it be acceptable as such at this point. 
Certain ambiguities remain to be resolved. 
For example, saying that the F-86 won over 
the MiG-15 in Korea because it could more 
easily transition from one maneuver to 
another begs the issue of pilot skill, a factor 
no experienced pilot would dare ignore. The 
German use of the blitzkrieg does support 
Boyd’s thesis up to a point. There is question 
beyond that point, however, for Colonel 
Boyd fails to mention that the well-thought- 
out “tactics of space and gap” worked only 
under certain circumstances and rarely suc- 
ceeded against forces aware of what was hap- 
pening and which took measures against the 
blitz. Moreover, Boyd’s apparent unwilling- 
ness to condense his performance or accept 
freewheeling criticism of it indicates that he 
too may have misgivings. In any event, while 
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Boyd’s thesis is excellent in some areas and 
may well be viable in others, to accept it at 
face value at this point would be foolhardy in 
the extreme. 

It is suggested here that the U.S. military 
establishment itself may be a strong force 
mitigating against change in direction and 
that perhaps a look at the structure would be 
beneficial. Every institution could use updat- 
ing and streamlining, and the U.S. military 
may well be near the top of the list. But once 
again the theoretical clashes with the practi- 
cal. There are some very solid reasons why 
military institutions are remarkably similar 
across time and cultures, the main one being 
that military purposes remain unusually con- 
stant. Thus, while there is much justice in 
our dissatisfaction with internal problems 
and the often detrimental effect of such 
things as interservice rivalry, careerism, and 
the promotion game, hasty renovations may 
do more harm than good. Existing rank 
structure in the U.S. Armed Forces, for ex- 
ample, while better than most, causes plenty 
of heartburn. Still, no balanced army has 
ever been effective without an effective rank 
structure. The very nature of military activity, 
in or out of combat, requires it; and rank 
cannot be separated from pay, prestige, and 
hence competition. Under the circum- 
stances, some careerism is unavoidable, and 
it is highly unlikely that careerism, among 
other things, could be rooted out without 
negating the effectiveness of the armed 
forces. 

To conclude I must add that part of our 
anxiety with high-level military strategy 
should stem from the fact that neither the 
civil theorist group nor the military establish- 
ment is presently able to bridge the chasm 
between the theoretical and the practical. To 
do that, both sides need to broaden their 
perspectives. Whatever reasons either side 
may have for not doing so, until that 
broadening takes place, we are in constant 
danger of trying to correct one defect with 
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another, which could well be the most 
dangerous strategy there is. 


Brigham Young University 


A RESPONSE 


WILLIAM S. LIND 


AJOR Hamblin’s article is well-writ- 

ten, and its main point is valid; we 
must be prepared to move east. However, two 
major questions should be raised: 

- What do the Soviets mean by “destruc- 
tion”? Is it piece-by-piece, man-by-man 
destruction, or destruction of the unit as a 
cohesive and functioning entity? The Review 
debate on firepower/attrition versus 
maneuver has been plagued by use of the one 
term, destruction, to mean both, when they are 
very different. 

- Is the standard CIA/DIA picture of the 
threat ‘“‘steamroller” doctrine, which Major 
Hamblin presents, outdated and incorrect? A 


A RESPONSE 


MAJOR JAMES M. SIMPSON 


AMBLIN raises the issue of the weak- 

ness inherent in our basic strategic posi- 
tion in Europe and the defensive doctrine 
which supports that strategic posture. In 
other words, he takes exception to a position 
that most writers accept as an assumption 
either overtly or implicitly, in which we are 
tied to a forward defense that eschews both 


Phillip M. Flammer (Lt. Col., USAF, Ret; Ph.D., Yale) is military 
historian at Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, and recently 
served on the faculty of Air War College, Maxwell AFB, Alabama. 


number of analysts, including Dr. Steven 
Canby and German intelligence, argue that 
the Soviets now use a “flexible reinforce- 
ment” system rather like the German system 
in World War II. The breakthrough is made 
by the first echelon using Liicken und Flichen- 
taktik, shifting the (multiple) axes of advance 
in response to opportunities (which the ‘‘ac- 
tive defense”’ provides in large quantity). The 
second echelon is now just the consolidation 
force. If these analysts are right, the whole 
current Army/Air Force scheme of focusing 
on the second echelon is useless. 

These questions should be thought about 
and discussed. 


Washington, D.C. 


William S. Lind is Legislative Assistant to Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 


the defense in depth and defense through tac- 
tical offense. 

Granted, the article deals with other 
issues—attrition/annihilation or maneuver, 
to cite the obvious; but the salient one is that 
it questions the basic factors which underlie 
the defense of Europe in its currently ac- 
cepted form. The point needed raising and 
now that it has been raised, we should go to 
work on it. 


U.S. Air Force Academy 


Major James M. Simpson is Director of Military Studies, United 
States Air Force Academy 





A RESPONSE (A SECOND THOUGHT) 


JOHN F. SLOAN 


Y FIRST response, like Major 

Hamblin’s, was directed at what I per- 
ceived to be a confusion over means and 
ends. I think we have adequately explored 
that so now I want to address Hamblin’s 
work specifically. 

- I agree with his characterization of 
Soviet offensive plans and the inadequacy of 
our current methods of dealing with it, either 
via position warfare or the shallow, on-bat- 
tlefield maneuver. 

- I agree with his view that NATO’s 
agreeing, in effect, to conduct the battle on its 
own territory is suicidal. 

- I agree that neither the attrition nor 
maneuver ideas as commonly held are ade- 
quate and that the will of the enemy is the 
correct target. Psychological warfare is the 
key. 

- I disagree with the reference to Liddell 
Hart when speaking of the indirect approach. 
Why does everyone think he invented this 
just because he wrote about it? 

- Above all, I wholeheartedly agree that 
NATO must develop and display the 
capability to carry the war deep into the War- 
saw Pact territory. This can be done by creat- 
ing a fortified zone along the entire border, 
capable of causing significant delay and prior 
massing of the attacker. This would allow the 
border to be defended by far fewer troops on 
the front line. The rest would then be used to 
create an operation-level counterattack force 
(not tactical-level, please) capable of con- 
ducting sustained operations in East Europe 
clear to Warsaw (not just Berlin). 


In ADDITION, we should 
create significant numbers of joint Ger- 
man/U.S. special forces units capable of 


generating widespread uprisings in East Ger- 
many. 

- Furthermore, we must reduce our 
vulnerability to surprise by manning the 
frontier defense adequately, by dispersing the 
POMCUS and supply bases, by creating 
many more multiple air bases, by deploying 
cruise missiles widely, and by improving re- 
dundant command and control nets. The Air 
Force in particular must reduce its 
vulnerability to surprise attack and must de- 
velop realistic plans for assured basing of the 
reinforcing units to be deployed from 
CONUS. 

- While Major Hamblin has the right ap- 
proach to the battlefield problem in the event 
of war, consideration of the indirect ap- 
proach and psychological war should gener- 
ate awareness that the real Soviet threat is to 
use these to preclude a shooting war from 
ever starting. Their objective is to destroy our 
will to fight without having to do so. And 
conversely, if we would only wake up, we 
would see that our most powerful weapons 
are exactly the same. Properly used, the in- 
direct approach and psychological warfare 
employed right now by the United States 
could not only prevent the Soviets from ob- 
taining sufficient assurance to attack but also 
generate internal disruption capable of 
destroying their system without war. In my 
opinion the “really better way to win a war in 
Europe” is to do it right now (we must first 
admit to ourselves that the real war is already 
under way) by using psychological w rfare, 
backed with economic and political weapons, 
to regain the initiative from the Soviets and 
go on to break up their system. 

And may I have the last thought on war, 
strategy, and ends versus means? Let’s start at 
the end and work backward. The single ob- 
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jective in war is victory. This is achieved by 
obtaining the acquiescence of the enemy to 
your objectives. This acquiescence is a psy- 
chological phenomenon generated in the 
relevant decision-makers, be they one or 
many. It is achieved by force which deprives 
the opponent of the will to resist. How much 
of his means of resistance needs to be 
destroyed before his will is destroyed is a 
highly variable commodity. But presumably, 
at least, a significant portion of his means 
must be destroyed. Destruction in this con- 
text means rendered hors de combat, not 
necessarily killed. There are two principal 
approaches to achievement of the necessary 
destruction of the enemy. Both have the same 
objective—victory through needed destruc- 
tion. They differ not in attriting the enemy 
but in the willingness to suffer friendly attri- 
tion in the process. The so-called “indirect 
approach” strives for minimum friendly attri- 
tion, rather than for attrition on either side; 
while the direct approach, usually termed at- 
trition strategy by these writers, connotes a 
willingness to take casualties. It is true that 
there are examples of campaigns in which 
the modest goal of wearing down the enemy 
was sought and other campaigns in which 
the more ambitious goal of his rapid total 
destruction was desired, but in both instances 
either direct or indirect approach might be 
used. 


Thus, in Vietnam, our attrition strategy 
while using the direct approach resulted in 
high friendly losses which sapped our own 
will faster than the even higher enemy attri- 
tion sapped his. Whereas an indirect ap- 
proach could have destroyed his means and 
will with few friendly casualties. In fact, the 
successful measures we occasionally used, 
such as harbor mining, were also attrition 
strategy but using indirect approaches. (In 
war we do not particularly care how many 
enemy casualties are sufficient for victory, 
but we do care, as do the Russians, about 
friendly casualties.) So, too, the FM 100-5 
approach, which I also deplore, will result in 
a too-high friendly casualty rate even if 
achieving its hoped for higher enemy rate. 


THESE are just a few of the specific issues 
with which I have varying degrees of dis- 
agreement. In spite of this, I agree with the 
main thrust of the discussion, that one way or 
another the U.S. and NATO are desperately 
in need of a strategic doctrine (practically any 
would be better than none) and a concerted 
policy to carry it out. 


Springfield, Virginia 


John F. Sloan is Managing Editor of History, Numbers, & War, 
Springfield, Virginia. 
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HE probability of proxy wars increases as 

the United States adjusts to strategic 
parity under the pending SALT II agree- 
ment. Although there may be a nuclear stale- 
mate with the Soviets, we must not assume 
that the Chinese or Soviet Communists will 
forego other strategies to expand their in- 
fluence through force and violence. The de- 
veloping nations are especially aware of the 
potential danger. The July 1978 Foreign 
Ministers for Non-Aligned Nations meeting 
in Belgrade expressed grave concern about 
the growing phenomenon of proxy war. The 
nuclear balance of terror rules out military 
confrontations in the Northern Hemisphere, 
so it is reasoned that conflicts will be initiated 
or prolonged by Communist proxies in the 
Third World.! 

The U.S.S.R. is systematically advancing 
Soviet power beyond the Warsaw Pact area. 
The Chinese Communist leadership is 
acutely sensitive to this latest challenge, par- 
ticularly when the scenario is played out ad- 
jacent to borders where Peking believes she 
should have the predominant voice. In- 
dochina War III is demonstrating that the 
Chinese will use military means through a 
proxy, or directly if pushed too far, to achieve 
what they regard as national security objec- 
tives. We cannot assume, ho-wever, that Pe- 
king will continue limiting ccercive tactics to 
Communist opponents on her border, par- 
ticularly if the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) succeeds against so determined an op- 
ponent as Vietnam. 

In a proxy war the armed forces of the 
proxy state serve the interests of both prin- 
cipal and proxy. Sustained military activity 
and intervention would not be possible with- 
out the support of the patron. As a principal 
or patron power, the Soviet Union attempts 
to make the proxy dependent to a point 
where, in essential matters, Moscow can en- 
force its will. 

Countries involved in regional conflicts are 
drawing the attention of Communist 
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strategists in order to increase the number of 
allied states and restrict the influence that 
rivals may have in the Third World. During 
this decade, regional hostilities in the Third 
World may often be transformed into proxy 
conflicts and thus become the arena in which 
great power rivalries are allowed violent ex- 
pression. Indochina War III is striking be- 
cause it involves a confrontation between the 
two Communist giants: the People’s 
Republic of China (proxy: Democratic Kam- 
puchea or Cambodia) and the Soviet Union 
(proxy: Vietnam). 


The Cambodian-Vietnam Conflict 


Indochina War III formally began when 
Vietnamese forces crossed the border into 
Cambodia in December 1977. Although this 
war had its own local causes, its origins and 
continuation at current scale place it in the 
proxy war category. Each of the Communist 
superpowers seeks advantages through mili- 
tary actions of its respective proxy. 


territorial integrity and ethnic hostility 


Phase | of Indochina War III lasted between 
1974 and the initial limited Vietnamese inva- 
sion in December 1977. Dominating this first 
phase were disputes over boundary lines and 
the question of survival for a Cambodian na- 
tion that historically has had portions of its 
territory absorbed by both Thailand and 
Vietnam. Today approximately one million 
Khmer Krom (Cambodians in Lower Cam- 
bodia) live in the Mekong Delta of Vietnam, 
an area controlled by the Cambodians 150 
years ago. The Cambodian core was saved by 
the French protectorate established between 
1864 and 1867. Vietnamese territorial ad- 
vances were halted by the French, and two 
provinces seized earlier by Thailand were 
returned to the French colony in 1907. 
Ethnic hostility toward the Vietnamese grew, 
however, because of the Vietnamese minority 





in Cambodia, many of whom were brought 
to Cambodia by the French. During this cen- 
tury the Vietnamese have constituted approx- 
imately 9 percent of Cambodia’s population. 
The Khmers have resented the Vietnamese, 
who were used by the French in supervisory 
positions over “less energetic” Cambodians. 

A legacy of distrust affects contacts with 
both Thailand and Vietnam, though much 
more so with Vietnam because of the mutual 
ethnic dislike between the Khmers and Viet- 
namese. During the Vietnamese expansion 
westward through the Mekong Delta in the 
nineteenth century, the Vietnamese referred 
to the smaller, darker Cambodians as tho or 
barbarians. The Cambodian Communists or 
Khmer Rouge have used ethnic hostility in 
an even more pronounced fashion. Shortly 
before the overthrow of the Pol Pot regime, 
the Foreign Ministry of Democratic Kam- 
puchea published a 112-page Livre Noir 
(Black Book) in which it chronicled a long 
list of Vietnamese crimes and boasted that 
since the Angkor epoch the Khmer people 
have referred to the Vietnamese as youn or 
savage.2 

Despite suspicions of Vietnamese Com- 
munist motives, former Head of State Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk concluded border agree- 
ments in 1967 with the North Vietnamese 
government as well as the National Front for 
the Liberation of South Vietnam. These 
agreements recognized the poorly marked 
boundary drawn up by the French in 1939 
(the Brevie line) which has few official 
border crossings and does not follow 
topographical features. After the 1975 Com- 
munist seizures of power in Cambodia and 
Vietnam, border disagreements were quickly 
magnified in the minds of the new Cambo- 
dian leadership as issues of state survival. 
The Vietnamese in turn played on Cambo- 
dian fears to increase the level of conflict and 
distrust. 

Also present were serious military security 
problems. Highway 1, linking Ho Chi Minh 
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City with Phnom Penh, traverses the Parrot’s 
Beak (Svay Rieng province), a piece of Cam- 
bodian territory which juts deeply between 
Tay Ninh and Kien Tuong provinces to 
within 40 miles of the former Vietnamese 
capital. The Parrot’s Beak is a dagger pointed 
at Vietnam’s second major city. Similarly, 
the December 1977 Vietnamese invasion of 
Cambodian territory along Highway 1 
brought the invaders to within 35 miles of 
Phnom Penh. Enemy incursions endanger 
the political/military vitals of each country. 
Cambodian/Vietcong clashes began in 
1974, a year before the 1975 Communist vic- 
tories. Cambodian Communists sought to 
evict Vietnamese residents and Vietcong 
troops from Cambodian delta territory. Mili- 
tary clashes over disputed offshore islands oc- 
curred in 1975, and the Vietnamese con- 
tinued their efforts to “‘adjust and clarify” the 
Brevie line. Border skirmishes increased dur- 
ing April and May 1977, and by September 
of that year the Vietnamese launched 
retaliatory incursions. These Vietnamese ac- 
tions, according to the Cambodian Com- 
munist chief of state, included foreign na- 
tionals (Russian and Cuban) who advised 
military companies and tank squadrons. 


party rivalries 


Angka Loeu, the “Organization on High,” the 
cruel oligarchy which ruled Cambodia under 
Pol Pot until January 1979, was the ad- 
ministrative arm of the Cambodian People’s 
Revolutionary Party (PRP) founded in 1951. 
This was the same year the Lao Dong party 
was established in Vietnam. The Pol Pot 
Communists, however, date the PRP’s origin 
as 1960 in order to minimize their relation- 
ship with the Vietnamese Communist party.* 
When the 1954 Geneva Agreement ended 
the first Indochina war, the Cambodian 
Communists received the worst deal. They 
were instructed to dissolve their organization, 
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and their cadres were to go to North Viet- 
nam. Most of the original Khmer Com- 
munists crossed into Vietnam for 16 years of 
training and indoctrination. A second 
generation of local Khmer Communist 
recruits began organizing in the late 1950s 
and were vigorously opposed by the 
Sihanouk government. Tough and resource- 
ful, this second generation of Communist 
leaders, many educated in France, were the 
rulers of Democratic Kampuchea under 
Prime Minister Pol Pot. The top four 
Democratic Kampuchea leaders (Pol Pot, 
Ieng Sary, Khieu Samphan, and Son Sen) 
were educated in Paris and took part in radi- 
cal student politics in the 1950s.5 

Khmer Rouge suspicions of Vietnamese 
comrades grew when Hanoi pursued a policy 
of conciliation with Sihanouk in the 1960s. 
Hanoi’s aim was to protect the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail and station thousands of Vietcong in 
Cambodia’s provinces. Sihanouk’s ouster 


from power in March 1970 changed Hanoi’s 


policy. A major Vietnamese assistance 
program was begun to undermine the Lon 
Nol government and to reduce pressure on 
the Hanoi-controlled portions of Cambodia. 
The assistance package included 2000 to 
3000 Hanoi-trained Cambodians, who 
returned to assist their local Khmer Rouge 
comrades. The resulting intrigues, which in- 
cluded Hanoi, the second generation Khmer 
Rouge, and the returned exiles, remain 
obscure. The post-1960 Khmer Rouge 
leaders believed that the returning cadre were 
instructed to gain control of the Khmer 
Rouge movement. The repatriated comrades 
failed, but the plots, counterplots, executions, 
and assassinations of fellow Communists 
continued through 1978.6 All of the Hanoi- 
supported coup attempts by Cambodian 
Communist factions were detected and mer- 
cilessly crushed. Comradely distrust and 
hatred could hardly be greater than that be- 
tween the deposed Pol Pot regime and 
Hanoi. 


the war itself 


Phase 1, the undeclared war of hit-and-run 
clashes conducted by both the Vietnamese 
and Cambodians since 1974, erupted into 
phase 2, open conflict, in December 1977. 
On 30 December the Cambodian Foreign 
Ministry cited the ferocious and barbarous 
aggression launched by Vietnam against 
Cambodia and severed diplomatic ties with 
Hanoi. Within a month there were 60,000 
Vietnamese soldiers occupying the Parrot’s 
Beak. Cambodia’s 25,000-man Eastern 
Army had suffered severe casualties. By the 
end of January the invasion halted, with 
Vietnamese troops holding a corridor up to 
18 miles deep in the Cambodian border areas 
and deeper still in the Parrot’s Beak. Cambo- 
dian raids continued throughout 1978, and a 
Vietnam army spokesman claimed in March 
that Cambodian troops occupied portions of 
Vietnamese territory in 13 border regions. 
East European sources explained that 
Khmer presence was tolerated as evidence of 
Cambodian aggression.7 

Resistance by the Khmer Rouge army of 
90,000 was unexpected. Vietnamese strategy 
in phase 2 intended to: (1) halt Khmer 
Rouge border incursions; (2) cripple the 
Cambodian army to the point of collapse; 
and (3) bring about a palace coup in Phnom 
Penh which would install a pro-Vietnamese 
government. Hanoi failed to achieve any of 
these objectives. The hostilities continued 
until June, when additional Vietnamese 
troops and air power began attacking Cam- 
bodian targets. Simultaneously, refugees, 
captured Khmer Rouge soldiers, and some 
Khmer Krom were enlisted into a Vietnam- 
based resistance force which grew to 30,000 
by late 1978. Nevertheless, the Pol Pot regime 
continued in power. The Soviet/Vietnamese 
strategy failed in its objectives. 

Phase 3 began in late November 1978, the 
start of the dry season, with the official crea- 
tion of a Hanoi-sponsored Kampuchea 





United Front for National Salvation. The 
massive Vietnamese invasion was launched 
on Christmas Day. Phase 3 ended when 
Democratic Kampuchea formally came to an 
end on 7 January 1979 with the seizure of 
Phnom Penh and the establishment of the 
Hanoi/Moscow-backed People’s Republic of 
Kampuchea. A high-level Chinese team had 
visited Phnom Penh the previous November. 
It had recommended that the Pol Pot govern- 
ment not defend its capital in the event of a 
Vietnamese invasion. This would publicize 
the aggressive designs of Hanoi and Moscow 
and ultimately defeat the Vietnamese by bog- 
ging them down in a costly no-win guerrilla 
war. Thus a nearly successful proxy conquest 
might be stalemated by a classic people’s war 
as the two Communist superpowers attempt 
to expand their influence in the region. 


support by the principals 
and long-range objectives 


Peking believes that the struggle in the Third 


World against the U.S.S.R. requires an all-. 


out Chinese effort to reduce or eliminate 
Russian influence wherever possible. Just be- 
fore the formal outbreak of Indochina War 
III, Peking was expanding its influence in 
Southeast Asia, and Moscow was losing in- 
fluence. Asiaweek, published in Hong Kong, 
reported that by late 1977 there were clear 
signs pointing to the “increased isolation of 
the Soviet Union and the emergence of 
China as the leading force for peaceful 
progress in the region.’’8 As the Soviet Union 
seeks to increase its position on a worldwide 
basis, one of its major goals is to limit 
Chinese influence. The tilt in Southeast Asia 
was toward Peking, not Moscow, and this led 
to a more aggressive Soviet policy. 

The parties involved in Indochina War III 
regularly declare that this is a proxy war. 
Peking accuses Vietnam of pursuing 
“regional hegemonies,”’ serving as the “Cuba 
of the East” and the “junior partner” in a 
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Soviet plot to dominate Southeast Asia.9 
Hanoi also stresses the proxy character of the 
war. Nhan Dan, the Vietnamese party 
newspaper, analyzed the November 1979 
visit of Wang Tung Hsing, Vice Chairman 
of the Chinese Communist Central Commit- 
tee: “By sending the fifth ranking personage 
of hegemonism to Phnom Penh on such a 
hasty visit, the Peking ruling circles have 
shown their desperation as well as those 
under their protection. The PRC who nurses 
a great power hegemonistic dream is worried 
about the expansionist enterprise.”” The visit 
meant “‘an increase in Chinese aid to remedy 
the lackey’s situation.” !0 The Moscow-based 
Far Eastern Affairs recently reviewed PRC 
ambitions in Southeast Asia. The article 
warned of “‘Peking’s great power designs of 
aggrandizement,” and the pivotal role of 
Vietnam in thwarting these ambitions. Viet- 
nam is described as the ‘main obstacle’”’ to 
PRC “hegemony in this area.”’!! 

Without the support of their principals, 
neither Democratic Kampuchea nor Viet- 
nam could have taken the actions they have 
since 1975. Soviet/Vietnamese accusations 
that Cambodia ‘‘systematically violated”’ 
Vietnamese territory since May 1975 are cor- 
rect.!'2 Khmer Rouge motives discussed pre- 
viously were reinforced by the advice and 
support of Peking. Traditionally, China has 
opposed the emergence of strong neighbors 
on its borders, particularly those unrespon- 
sive to China’s strategic needs. This policy 
required opposition to a united and strong 
Communist Vietnam on China’s southern 
border. From April to May 1975 onward, 
Peking assisted Khmer Rouge raids into 
Vietnam. A principal objective of these raids 
was to support southern dissidents. The ulti- 
mate goals were to: (1) counter Russian in- 
fluence in Hanoi; (2) keep Vietnam only 
loosely federated; and (3) make Vietnam a 
weaker and more pliable neighbor. The 
Cambodian incursions were the principal 
means of delivering supplies to both dis- 
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affected National Liberation Front/Vietcong 
and anti-Communist guerrillas. This was not 
an excessively costly venture until the out- 
break of the Sino-Vietnamese war on 17 
February 1979. Chinese aid between 1975 
and 1978 totaled about $100 million. 

A major premise of this article is that the 
Vietnamese military activities depend on 
Russian advice and support. A Vietnamese 
victory would fit neatly into Soviet global 
strategy. A Vietnamese-controlled Indochina 
federation would intimidate other Southeast 
Asian nations, especially Thailand. It would 
assist in expanding Soviet influence. And, 
most immediately, it would restrain the 
growth of Chinese influence in the region. 

Domination of Laos was the first step in 
the creation of a Moscow/Hanoi-controlled 
Indochina federation. Laos has a 25-year 
friendship treaty with Vietnam and is host to 
50,000 Vietnamese troops. It is under the vir- 
tual control of Moscow and Hanoi. In addi- 
tion to the large Vietnamese presence, there 
is a total of 1200 to 1500 Russian advisers in 
Laos. Peking charges that Vietnam and the 
U.S.S.R. are turning Laos into an Asian 
Czechoslovakia.!3 The main obstacle to an 
Indochina federation between 1975 and 
January 1979 was Pol Pot’s Democratic 
Kampuchea. This last obstacle to a Moscow- 
oriented Indochina federation has now been 
removed. 

An ambitious and expansionist Vietnam 
needs a big power ally to limit Chinese 
reprisals and provide needed economic assis- 
tance. One such example is the Viet- 
namese/Soviet friendship treaty signed in 
November 1978.!4 Vietnamese successes are 
Soviet successes, even if they stem initially 
from the surge of Vietnam’s historic objec- 
tives rather than a need to follow the 
Kremlin’s instructions. The quid pro quo for 
the Soviets will, though, be determined dur- 
ing the coming months. An accommodating 
Vietnam must be the inevitable basis of the 
relationship. 


China/Vietnam: 
Confrontation of the Soviet Proxy 


It is unusual in a proxy war for one of the 
sponsoring powers to go to war directly with 
the other sponsor’s proxy. This happened in 
Indochina in the 1979 Chinese invasion of 
Vietnam. The reasons are threefold: (1) the 
People’s Republic of China and Vietnam 
have a common border; (2) the mistreatment 
of the 1.5 million Chinese minority in Viet- 
nam; and (3) the military overthrow of the 
Pol Pot regime by Vietnam. 

On 24 March 1978 a series of directives 
from Hanoi launched collectivization of 
South Vietnam. This led to the complete 
breakdown of relations between Hanoi and 
Peking. The first edict ordered the abolition 
of all “bourgeois trade,” traditionally domi- 
nated by the Chinese. Many Chinese were 
ordered to the New Economic Zones (NEZ). 
These areas were being opened up to develop 
distant mountain and border areas where liv- 
ing conditions are primitive and in order to 
transform urban residents into subsistence 
farmers. Hanoi’s new economic policies had 
strong racial overtones because the Chinese 
minority was the group most affected. Rela- 
tions between China and Vietnam reached a 
30-year low as a result of: (1) Chinese at- 
tempts to flee Vietnam; (2) the inability of 
Hanoi and Peking to agree on which and 
how the panic-stricken Chinese might leave; 
and (3) border clashes between Chinese and 
Vietnamese security and military personnel 
beginning in June 1978. By midsummer 
more than 160,000 refugees had fled to south 
China, at a reported resettlement cost to Pek- 
ing of $870 per refugee.!5 China cut off its 
30-year assistance program to Vietnam in 
July. Peking’s total assistance to the Viet- 
namese Communists over the years had ex- 
ceeded $10 billion. Its recent annual assis- 
tance averaged $300 million.'6 This was a 
substantial loss for a Vietnam faced with 
continuing economic deterioration. 





Was this split between Vietnam and the 
People’s Republic of China deliberately pro- 
voked? Probably so, although the reasons are 
not entirely clear. One consequence was that 
Moscow and Hanoi moved closer together. 
The English language reporter covering the 
Cambodia/China/Vietnam/Soviet Union 
quadrangle most comprehensively in Nayan 
Chanda. He concluded in March 1978 that 
Hanoi officials did not foresee an open rift 
with China and maintained a “safety 
margin” in dealing with their colossal north- 
ern neighbor.!7 Within days of Chanda’s ar- 
ticle, the events described led to an abrupt 
break in Sino-Vietnamese relations. The 
Soviet Union gained, but so did the PRC if 
one assumes that a Vietnam with resources 
stretched too far rather than a strong Viet- 
nam benefits Peking. 

From Hanoi’s point of view, the Peking- 
sponsored Cambodian military incursions 
into Vietnam grew progressively more severe 
and disruptive in 1977. As part of Hanoi’s 
collectivization and pacification of the south, 
more than eighty New Economic Zones in- 
volving nearly 1.3 million people were set up, 
several near the Cambodian border. The 
security of a substantial part of South Viet- 
nam and many NEZs was threatened by 
Cambodian probes. Vietnam had either to 
endure the disruptive raids supported by 
China or hope that chewing up the Eastern 
Cambodian Army would cause an internal 
coup and provide the basis for permanent 
Vietnamese influence in Phnom Penh. 

The Vietnamese initiatives of invading 
Cambodia and the doctrinaire economic 
reforms which put severe pressure on many 
of the 1.5 million Viet-Chinese must be con- 
sidered alongside certain other facts. Dis- 
putes with China and Cambodia came at a 
bad time. Hanoi apparently had hoped to 
devote most of the Vietnamese national 
energies to unifying the country and rebuild- 
ing an economy devastated by 30 years of war 
and three years of Communist mismanage- 
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ment. Agriculture was given top priority in 
the five-year economic plan launched in 
1976. A serious setback occurred in the fall of 
1978 when the Mekong Delta experienced 
the worst floods in 40 years. The economy 
was further jeopardized by growing border 
confrontations in 1977. These forced Hanoi 
to shift ten divisions from civil action to mili- 
tary duty. Democratic Kampuchea, with 
fewer than 7,000,000 people and an army of 
90,000, exhorted by China, succeeded in dis- 
rupting the internal structure of Vietnam, a 
country with a population of 50,000,000 and 
the best war machine in Southeast Asia. Not 
only was the emergence of a Vietnam-con- 
trolled Indochina federation postponed but 
the very viability of Vietnam was threatened. 
With Soviet urging and support, decisive 
steps were possible, even if they led to a direct 
confrontation with the PRC. !8 

Today Vietnam’s military forces are 
mobilized and stretched so far that economic 
development is difficult to achieve. Its expan- 
sionist plans will be reduced without in- 
creased support from the U.S.S.R. In addi- 
tion to the Cambodian problem, there is in- 
stability in the client state of Laos. Thirty per- 
cent of the lowlands where the Lao reside is 
in the hands of insurgents. Nearly all coun- 
terinsurgency operations are conducted by 
the Vietnamese. Finally, there was the need 
to deal with the Chinese invasion of Vietnam 
in February 1979. Hanoi could cope with any 
one of these problems and: perhaps two si- 
multaneously but would be hard put to han- 
dle all three without substantially more 
Soviet assistance. 

China remains committed to a primitive 
political leadership which destroyed its own 
towns, abolished its currency, murdered 
more than 15 percent of its own population, 
and, despite a small army, subjected its politi- 
cal system to a continuous round of bloody 
purges. Peking supported Cambodia as a 
buffer to Vietnamese expansion and as a 
pipeline for support to insurgents in Viet- 
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nam. The People’s Liberation Army’s inva- 
sion of Vietnam, which began on 17 Febru- 
ary and by mid-March resulted in the with- 
drawal of most Chinese forces, was in- 
conclusive. The PRC felt compelled to take 
action or lose face both as a result of the fall 
of Pol Pot and because of the heavy-handed 
treatment of the “‘overseas”’ Chinese in Viet- 
nam. One paradox in big power interna- 
tional politics is that minimal prestige or the 
loss of prestige may force a country to rely on 
force more extensively. It is this relationship 
between prestige and the use of force that led 
to the Chinese invasion. The binding of 
Cambodia into a Hanoi-controlled federa- 
tion close to the PRC border without any 
response would have confirmed the PRC as a 
paper tiger. Future attempts to oppose Soviet 
influence would receive little support or 
respect from other countries. Moreover, 
given the constant internal political intrigues 
in Peking, no faction wants to be responsible 
for ‘““who lost Cambodia.” 


Instability and Limited Victories 


Proxy confrontations and Communist 
superpower involvement will continue in In- 
dochina for some time. One unpleasant 
lesson is that maneuverings for expanded in- 
fluence by the two Communist titans may 
catch the non-Communist world unaware 
and unprepared to respond. A fall 1977 
survey of 65 political, diplomatic, and mili- 
tary leaders in Southeast Asian countries is 
pertinent here. Nearly all of those inter- 
viewed regarded open aggression by Hanoi as 
“most improbable.” They saw little external 
military threat to their national security in the 
next five years and concluded that “the 
Soviet presence would not easily be linked to 
any credible danger scenarios.”!9 Within two 
months Vietnam had invaded Cambodia. 
Today a major worry of Southeast Asian 
leaders is whether their national security is 
threatened either by a spillover from In- 


dochina War III or by efforts of Peking and 
Moscow to extend their regional influence. 

We must assume that the Indochina situa- 
tion will remain unstable during phase 4, 
which began with the flight of the Pol Pot 
government from Phnom Penh in January 
1979. In its efforts to maintain its modern 
army and subdue Cambodia, Hanoi is en- 
countering difficult logistical problems. Less 
than a month after the fall of Phnom Penh, 
Radio Democratic Kampuchea announced a 
two-day conference attended by 183 of the 
Khmer Rouge from nine battlefronts. The 
conference was to coordinate Pol Pot’s 
China-backed guerrilla war, and it was stated 
that Pol Pot and the Chairman of the State 
Presidium, Khieu Samphan, were personally 
directing the struggle in Cambodia.2° There 
are now reports of villages recaptured and of 
assassinations of the new government’s local 
officials. The reemergence of the Khmer 
Rouge policy of executing all opponents dis- 
courages most individuals from cooperating 
with the new regime. One _ intelligence 
analyst offered the following summary: “In 
the west it’s like the last years of the Lon Nol 
government. In the east, the Vietnamese 
have somewhat more control—it’s like South 
Vietnam.’’2! The recent Vietnamese offen- 
sive against the Khmer Rouge was only 
partly successful. Many Khmer Rouge in- 
surgents, with Thai assistance, escaped to 
regroup and provide the core for an extended 
insurgency.22 Both sides have garnered some 
successes in phase 4 of Indochina War III. 
This can only encourage further efforts to 
gain a decisive advantage. 

The February Chinese invasion and con- 
tinuing border incidents compelled Vietnam 
to reassign some forces to the northern 
border in the hope that this will slow the con- 
solidation of an Indochina federation. With- 
in a week of the Chinese invasion, a Hong 
Kong pro-Communist newspaper reported 
that Vietnamese troops in western Cambodia 
were pulling back and several regiments of 





troops were being transferred from Laos to 
northwest of Hanoi. It was alleged that a 
power vacuum was being created in Laos and 
authorities were urging the people to be 
vigilant and “prepare to annihilate enemies 
who cause trouble.’’23 Chinese officials hope 
their actions will reduce the pressures on 
Chinese-supported insurgents in Laos and 
Cambodia. Moreover, almost simultaneously 
with the March announcement by Peking 
that it was withdrawing its forces, Vietnam 
announced general mobilization and placed 
its economy on a war footing. The future 
suggests continuing border pressures by 
Chinese Communist forces against both Laos 
and Vietnam and aid to antigovernment in- 
surgents in Laos. Vietnam must maintain 
sizable numbers of troops in the northern 
areas of Vietnam and Laos to contain 
Chinese-supported insurgents in Laos and in 
case the PRC forces decide to cross the 
border in force again.24 The Chinese ac- 
tivities further weaken Vietnamese economic 
development programs and are intended to 
restrain its regional ambitions.25 
Peking is using Indochina War III to il- 
lustrate the danger of Soviet strategy to all 
concerned. It warned the Western world that 
Chinese initiatives were required to contain 
Soviet global ambitions now being set into 
motion on the Asian rimland: 
Europe has been the focus of Soviet-U.S. rivalry. 
But, the two sides are essentially at a stalemate, so 
the Soviet Union started a large flanking movement 
to encircle Western Europe with the main object of 
seizing sources of strategic materials vital to the West 
and controlling the major sea routes linking Western 
Europe and the United States and those linking the 
two with Africa and Asia.26 


The PRC hoped to demonstrate to the 
West—especially the United States—that 
firm counteraction, such as the invasion of 
Vietnam, can be taken without incurring a 
direct Soviet reprisal. 

Finally, Vietnam serves as a warning to 
non-Communist Third World nations of 
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Soviet manipulation. The U.S.S.R., argues 
Peking, wants to embroil developing coun- 
tries in aggressive, expansionist policies, 
thereby encouraging military actions that will 
weaken their economies and allow increased 
Soviet influence and control. 

On the other hand, the Vietnamese have 
also gained from Indochina War III. The 
most obvious benefit is that the war has 
brought Cambodia into the Vietnamese 
sphere of influence, at least temporarily. In- 
dochina War III also bears witness to the ag- 
gressive acts of the Chinese. Vietnam 
demonstrated that by a limited fallback 
policy and reliance on militia and border 
guards it can mount an effective defense 
against the People’s Liberation Army (PLA). 
The PRC’s resort to force has caused sharp 
disagreements within Peking’s leadership, 
suggesting that even close to its borders there 
are major internal limitations on Chinese 
foreign policy. Moreover, the continuing 
credibility of the Vietnamese military is 
demonstrated once again. It is a stark re- 
minder to Southeast Asia that Hanoi has 
numerous options to increase its leverage in 
the region. 

Hanoi’s dependence on and cooperation 
with Moscow have increased as a result of the 
PLA invasion of Vietnam. In this type of 
situation, the U.S.S.R. has traditionally in- 
sisted on port rights which could lead to the 
establishment of a Soviet naval facility at 
Cam Ranh Bay. A first signal of Soviet naval 
success was the right of Soviet warships to 
call at will and establish supply depots in 
Vietnam. One indicator of future develop- 
ments occurred when the Soviet vice foreign 
minister recently rejected Japanese objections 
and stated that the U.S.S.R. is using military 
facilities in Vietnam to “carry out its obliga- 
tions set under the Russo-Vietnamese 
Friendship and Alliance Treaty.”27 

An expanding Soviet military presence in 
Vietnam will alter the military balance in the 
Pacific Basin. It will provide a basis for 
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future Soviet/Vietnamese actions to increase 
their regional influence. The Vietnam con- 
nection increases the attractiveness of proxy 
war as an option to expand Soviet world 
reach, despite the absence of total victory in 
Cambodia. The Vietnamese will not assume 
a policy of nonalignment suggested by Tito 
and others over the past two decades. Viet- 
nam is much more likely to follow the Cuban 
model and serve as a vehicle for Communist 
expansion with all this implies. 


PROXY war and the use of military force, as 
in the case of Indochina War III, can be a 
potent strategy if the costs are not too high for 
the patron and the potential benefits are 
great. Ambitious big powers that wish to ex- 
pand their influence can treat the entire 
world as their universe to pick and choose 
selectively where they will initiate or support 
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DEFENSE STRATEGY AND MILITARY ESTRANGEMENT 


MAJOR JOHN HASEK, THE ROYAL CANADIAN REGIMENT 


T WAS Clemenceau who first dropped 

that old chestnut about war being too 
serious to be entrusted to the generals. | 
would counter that planning for future wars 
is too serious to be left to civilians. On a 
global scale Western leadership has been 
lacking a military input into the formulation 
of its strategies, and I believe this is one of the 
main reasons why we now have to fear the 
decade of the eighties as one of the most 
dangerous periods for our civilization. Had 
there been sophisticated military thought in 
American policies; had the overwhelming, 
balanced military and naval capability that 
the Allies possessed at the end of the war not 
been replaced by reliance on the technologi- 
cal gimmickry of the nuclear weapon and on 
theories such as the 39 steps of Herman 
Kahn; had there been a true appreciation of 
the relative strengths of the two power blocs 
and of the Russians’ inability to project 
power over distance; and had there not been 
such an irrational fear of the Red Peril, the 
Cold War and all that has followed might 
never have happened. 

Today it is different. The military might of 
the U.S.S.R. is very real. But even today, is 
not one of the reasons for the fear we have of 
the Russians the fact that their strategic 
thinking has enough military input to project 
a war-winning image whereas Western 
security planning usually lacks one of the 
most important principles of war, the spirit of 
offensive action? 

In a microcosm of this problem, I shall at- 
tempt to indicate what happens to a nation’s 
defense capabilities when its forces have been 
shaped by allied strategies and by diplomatic, 
economic, commercial, moral, and manage- 
rial factors without the filter of a military 
philosophy. 


TRADITIONALLY, in peace- 
time, the English-speaking democracies have 
regarded their professional soldiers merely as 
caretakers of the skills and machinery of war 
who would train or fight in minor emergen- 
cies but not be tasked with thinking outside 
the boundaries of their technical expertise. In 
wartime, magically, they would not only fight 
but also have to produce the willpower and 
strategies to win. 

In Imperial Britain strategy followed trade, 
commercial interests dictated colonial 
policies, and the army was mainly an agent 
for the furthering of such policies. It was the 
Royal Navy that was the bulwark of Britain’s 
defense for most of the Imperial period. Be- 
fore World War I, the small professional 
army was co-opted into the strategies of the 
French by Major General Henry Hughes 
Wilson. Then, in war, it expanded so that 
eventually the British Empire lost the flower 
of an entire generation in the trenches of 
France and Belgium. Partly as a result of this, 
military strategic thought began to develop in 
Britain between the wars, even though its 
best-known proponent, Liddell Hart, had to 
leave the army to continue work in the field. 

After World War II, the United States, 
from its superpower status, inevitably led in 
formulating the strategies of the West. And in 
the higher reaches of such American 
strategies, the military component of war was 
marked by its absence. Strategic thinking was 
left to academicians, private think tanks, and 
politically appointed civilians. It may be 
argued that it was the lack of comprehensive 
military strategies in the Western alliance 
that took France out of NATO and brought 
about General Charles de Gaulle’s indepen- 
dent strategies, for there was no Etat Major, 
no general staff in the traditional sense that 
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understood the use of military force. 

Paradoxically, one of the main reasons 
against the formation of a general staff in all 
the English-speaking armies was the fear of 
the return of the spirit of that rank amateur 
soldier, Oliver Cromwell—a fear of the mili- 
tary takeover. This lack of military 
sophistication results not only in dangerous 
oversimplifications and misunderstandings 
of war but also in the danger of a split be- 
tween a society and its army, making it possi- 
ble for a nation to be defeated without a shot 
being fired. 

Canada has never had Canadian military 
strategy as such. Our military strategic think- 
ing was taken piecemeal first from the Brit- 
ish, then from the United States or from 
NATO. It may overstate the case to argue 
that if we had had Canadian strategies we 
may not have participated in either of the two 
world wars or in Korea; or we may have done 
so in a more modest manner befitting our 
size and remoteness from the conflict (as 
Brazil did in World War II) and had better 
returns and smaller casualties for our efforts. 
Canadian losses in World War I and World 
War II were out of all proportion to the size 
of our population and direct danger to our 
country. (It is perhaps not a coincidence that 
small countries with a long history of inde- 
pendence and a strong military ethic have re- 
tained such independence and not sacrificed 
their youth in great wars. Sweden? Switzer- 
land?) 

In the First World War, Canada’s major 
contribution was in the infantry, which had 
the greatest need for raw manpower and the 
largest casualties. In World War II the 
greatest proportional losses of our best young 
men were among the aircrews of Bomber 
Command. Yet, while in World War I we 
did not have any say in planning even at the 
army headquarters of Field Marshal Douglas 
Haig, during the Second World War our 
highest tactical air force grouping was a 
bomber group and our input into Bomber 


Command planning nonexistent. During 
both world wars our headquarters in Ottawa 
was merely an administrative control point in 
the supply of men and materiel. In World 
War I Prime Minister Sir Robert Borden got 
his military advice directly from a field com- 
mander, Sir Arthur Currie. During World 
War II Prime Minister William Lyon 
MacKenzie King obtained his military 
counsel mainly from the occult, with both his 
late mother and a pet Irish terrier acting in 
an advisory capacity. 

Because the strategies of our allies did not 
necessarily reflect the will of all influential 
segments of the Canadian population, we ex- 
perienced massive conscription crises toward 
the end of both world wars. These crises 
strained the fabric of the state to near break- 
ing point and left indelible marks on the na- 
tional psyche. After both wars, we solved, or 
rather hid, these problems by returning to a 
small, all-volunteer military force. The idea 
that large numbers of young men would 
sometime have to fight for their country 
again became unthinkable. After World War 
II this sublimation was further reinforced by 
the concept of the slam-bang nuclear war, 
over and done with before the needs of man- 
power for the forces became a problem. 


Ir IS now 35 years since our last 
conscription crisis and more than 30 years 
since our million men in uniform melted 
down to some 30,000 immediately after the 
war. The country has accepted as normal the 
fact that defense is just one more service pro- 
vided by the federal government and that the 
citizen’s sole duty is the paying of taxes. On 
the surface this has served us satisfactorily. 
An all-volunteer force composed of long- 
serving professionals is in many ways the 
most comfortable defense option. As long as 
you pay, you have an army; your training 
establishments can shrink because you do 
not have to train large new entries; your 





professionals become most expert and show 
up well in all competitions and comparisons 
with other more traditional armies; and 
leadership and motivation problems are 
reduced to a minimum. As long as the pay 
allowances remain competitive and a seg- 
ment of society or an area of the country has 
underemployment, troublesome men are 
simply discharged and new “employees” are 
hired. In war, of course, this easy solution is 
no solution; large numbers of replacements 
must be trained, and the discharging of badly 
led and badly motivated men is impossible. 
The problems eventually become apparent, 
even in peacetime. 

The key to all other problems lies in the 
officer corps and its place in society. If an 
officer corps is concerned only with the tech- 
niques and technicalities of war and does not 
have a major input into military strategic 
planning, then strategies that are adopted are 
those of our allies altered by national interests 
of trade, diplomacy, politics, and morality. 
Such strategies do not fulfill their primary 
purpose, the security of the nation’s future. 
Defense planning also loses the central 
thread of continuity because the defense 
forces lack a collective memory and brain. 
Such continuity can only be provided by a 
general staff, which acts in the nature of a 
military super think tank and whose main 
function is to provide the military input into 
national strategic planning. In a democratic 
society, it absorbs the latest developments 
and mutations of the civilian society and 
from them shapes military strategies and en- 
sures that the military remains an integral 
part of the society it serves. Individual mem- 
bers of such a staff must be educated in most 
nonmilitary disciplines. This is an obvious 
requirement for technical staffs; it is less ob- 
vious but even more crucial with the soft 
sciences dealing with individual and group 
behavior. The uniting discipline for all mem- 
bers of such a staff must be the military art— 
the general staff officer must be a soldier first. 
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Examples of how such bodies work can be 
found among both allies and adversaries. 

Our officers do not get introduced to 
strategy until they attend staff college, almost 
halfway through their careers, and then it is 
treated more as an academic subject with no 
thought that they should participate in 
strategic formulation. My own interest in 
strategy came as a result of my service with 
the International Commission of Control 
and Supervision in Vietnam in 1973 with the 
stimulus more from the realm of tactics than 
strategy. While I was part of the commission, 
attempting to supervise the so-called cease- 
fire, 1 came to suspect that one of the least 
studied but most used methods of conflict 
resolution is the manipulation of information 
to effect perceptual differences between a 
democratic society and the army that serves 
it. This point was driven home for me by the 
fact that I, an infantry officer with some six- 
teen years commissioned service, could have 
had such a gross misperception of what had 
actually happened in Vietnam. Although I 
was eventually able to form a more accurate 
appreciation, because of my past experience, 
because of the possibility for some freedom of 
movement in Vietnam, and because of the 
ability to communicate on a_ professional 
level with other soldiers, I realized that there 
was, by then, no way for the American public 
to know what had actually happened in 
Southeast Asia. Inevitably the war that had 
been won militarily at enormous psychologi- 
cal cost was lost politically in the United 
States. 

The separation, the estrangement, of an 
army from its society is a tactic that is viable 
in any conflict situation. The traditional 
methods of calculating the odds as to the 
respective strengths of the opponents become 
almost irrelevant. By this means of conflict 
resolution, small groups of men can beat 
large groups, small nations beat large na- 
tions, and barbarians with clubs beat 
sophisticates with tanks and missiles. The 
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ultimate means to prevent such an alienation 
from taking place is to strengthen the unity 
between an army and its society by making as 
many citizens as possible soldiers for at least 
some time during their lives: by a short 
period of regular service, by periodic full- 
time training, by reserve training—there are 
many ways. The more disparate the national 
fabric, the more complete such melding of 
the state and the army needs to be in order to 
ensure the nation’s survival. (The polyglot 
nations of Switzerland, Yugoslavia, and even 
U.S.S.R. have methods by which a majority 
of male citizens get army experience. ) 

Short of this political reordering of the 
state, there are other means of preventing the 
exploitations of schisms between society and 
the army. A quick, simple defense has been 
adopted by the British Army as a result of 
operations in Northern Ireland. (It may be 
noted that after the so-called “bloody Sun- 
day” incident, no matter what has happened 
in Northern Ireland the British Army has not 
been perceived as the villain in the piece, they 
have not been made ineffectual, and their 
morale has not dropped.) The key element of 
this winning tactic is the instantaneous com- 
munication to the public of events as they 
happen and as they are perceived by the com- 
bat commander on the spot. For if the society 
which orders the fighting believes in the war 
it has ordered its army to fight, it must also 
share in the knowledge of what it takes to 
win; there are of course no absolutes, and 
clandestine operations must be handled 
differently, but again clandestine operations 
are quite unlikely to be shown on national 
radio and television as they are taking place. 
In order to do this, the British Army has 
placed its public relations on the command 
net of responsibilities. While the army retains 
professional public relations officers to 
manage the infrastructure of the system, the 
responsibility for informing the press cover- 
ing an operation of what is going on is given 
to the combat commanders. They are in- 


structed in the techniques of media com- 
munication, but the interpretation of events is 
left to them because they already know the 
aim and are the best people to interpret ac- 
tions in light of this aim. 

On a different level but very much 
analogous to the tactical situation is the 
problem of formulating military strategies in 
light of national aims. If the opinion-makers 
of a society are not an integral part of the 
strategy-formulating process, then the mili- 
tary strategies worked out in isolation will not 
fit into the overall national aims or more 
likely will be inoperable in the maintenance 
of such aims. Second, even if such strategies 
are, by chance, correct, they will not be sup- 
ported by the national will if they are not 
properly understood. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance that military strategic 
thinking not only be carried out in conjunc- 
tion with the rest of the strategic community 
but also in close communication with the 
makers and samplers of public opinion and 
the national will. Examples of this feedback 
method of strategy formulation can be seen 
more and more frequently. The French army 
has employed it with great success and 
sophistication for some time. 


ALONG with many others I fear there is 
danger of major war in the eighties and that 
the West must be strong enough to prevent 
such a war from happening. However, even 
with such a war averted, the attacks aimed at 
splitting armed forces from their parent 
societies will, I believe, become more and 
more frequent. While these conflicts will take 
place as part of the East/West struggle, they 
will also be waged on other axes and between 
other groups regardless of their place in the 
overall East/West balance. If a nation is to 
survive, its army must have a collective 
memory and brain to formulate military 
strategies that will support national strategies 
in furthering national aims. 
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To encourage reflection and debate on articles appearing in the Review, the Editor welcomes 
replies offering timely, cogent comment to be presented in this department from time 
to time. Although content will tend to affect length and format of responses, they should 





be kept as brief as possible, ideally within a maximum 500 words. The Review reserves the pre- 
rogative to edit or reject all submissions and to extend to the author the opportunity to respond. 





Close Air Support 


In our May-June 1980 issue we published several 
responses to an article written by Royal Air Force 
officer Group Captain Ian Madelin on close air 
support (CAS). We have heard from still another 
reader, Major Mike Beck, who adds his words to 
the dialogue. In this instance Major Beck also has 
a few words for Wing Commander Jeremy G. 
Saye, RAF, whose article, also on CAS, appeared 


Comment by 
Major Michael O. Beck 


In recent issues of the Review, two Royal Air 
Force officers, Group Captain Ian Madelin and 
Wing Commander Jeremy G. Saye, have made 
some very poignant, if somewhat uncomfortable 
observations, about the nature and role of air 
power in support of ground forces.* If I interpret 
them correctly, their thesis can be summed up as 
follows: 

® The close air support (CAS) mission has 
become too complex and has a disproportionate 
risk/reward ratio. In the words of Group Captain 
Madelin, “When all the factors are multiplied 


*November-December 1979 and January-February 1980 


in our January-February 1980 issue. 

Over the past nine months, we have found 
these doctrinal discussions to be instructive. At 
our more exhilarated moments we sense the ris- 
ing aura of the Air Corps Tactical School; in 
humbler moods we hope only that through such 
discussion we play a role in perfecting the 
doctrine that wins the next conflict. 


The Editor 


together, we have to accept that the chance of a 
successful outcome is slim, the’ loss rate could be 
high, the resources we have invested are consider- 
able, and the exchange rate is exorbitant.” 

® More central to the thought of both authors 
is the argument that battlefield air interdiction 
(BAI) is the more productive mission for the air- 
to-ground fighter/attack aircraft (TACAIR) allo- 
cated to direct support of ground forces. Accord- 
ing to Saye, “BAI can solve many, if not all, of the 
problems we identified for CAS.... BAI can 
fulfill the same role as CAS—to help blunt and 
stop the armoured thrust.” 

Simply stated, the authors appear to feel that 
CAS has become too hard to perform, and, 
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therefore, the focus of TACAIR should be 
shifted; as Saye reports, rather than “destroy in 
the first echelons,” we should “disrupt in the sec- 
ond echelons.” As logical arguments go, theirs 
are quite compelling: clear, simple, and even en- 
tertaining. Surely, both authors deserve full credit 
for speaking out loud what many of us in the 
profession have been questioning quietly in dark 
bars and other places that flight suits are worn 
concerning the subject-title of Madelin’s article 
“The Emperor’s Close Air Support.”’ However, 
just as surely, the authors need to be called to task 
for selling the CAS mission short and arguing a 
“faulty dilemma.” In the interest of continuing 
the dialogue on the appropriate role of TACAIR 
in support of ground forces, I will focus on these 
disparities. 

The validity of the conclusion reached by both 
authors concerning the value of BAI depends 
largely on the reader’s accepting the facts about 
the nature of CAS as reported. Whereas most of 
the difficulties associated with the CAS mission 
are accurately reported, at least two major aspects 
of the air-land battle have been slightly misrepre- 
sented: The capabilities of the Army’s organic 
firepower and the role of the forward air con- 
troller (FAC) in the CAS mission. 

Madelin states that “the Army’s own weapons 
are immediate, responsive, continuous, all- 
weather, day/night, and cheaper than aircraft. . . . 
we should in principle rely on the Army’s integral 
weapons for the contact battle. . . .’” This descrip- 
tion of the characteristics of the army’s organic 
firepower is accurate as far as descriptions go, but 
Madelin goes too far when he suggests that these 
characteristics amount to an inherent ability to 
handle the “contact battle” without some assist 
from air power. History indicates quite the op- 
posite is true. 

At the beginning of all major conflicts in which 
aircraft have been tactically employed (World 
War I, World War II, Korea, and Southeast 
Asia), ground commanders have either controlled 
or attempted to subjugate TACAIR io their con- 
trol. History also records, however, that by the 
end of every major conflict since World War II, 


theater commanders have ultimately established 
command and control arrangements providing 
for centralized direction of the overall air effort 
and a system for apportionment of TACAIR be- 
tween the traditional tactical missions, such as 
CAS, interdiction, and air superiority. It is in- 
teresting to note that the theater commanders in 
each of these major conflicts was a former ground 
commander, i.e., Generals Eisenhower, Mac- 
Arthur, and Westmoreland. 

There is no question, at least in the minds of re- 
cent great atmy ground commanders, that there 
are numerous ways to employ TACAIR produc- 
tively. However, CAS, since its birth at the British 
Battle of Cambrai, November 1917, has been es- 
sential in determining the outcome of major land 
battles. I offer as examples the Battle of the Bulge 
(December 1944), the breakout from the Pusan 
perimeter (September 1950), and the Khe Sanh 
siege (March 1965). In spite of the fact that in the 
next war, the army may be more capable than 
ever before of bringing significant amounts of ar- 
tillery, rockets, and missiles to bear on the enemy, 
there is every reason to believe, in my opinion, 
that CAS will continue to play an important part 
in determining the outcome of this war. For sure, 
the organic firepower of the army will not be able 
to resolve favorably the contact battle without 
some air support. 

Concerning the issue of the role of the FAC in 
the CAS mission, it is apparent that both authors 
consider this element of the air-land battle impor- 
tant but impotent. Both Madelin and Saye ques- 
tion the utility of the FAC based on observations 
which include: first, if the FAC is airborne, he is 
vulnerable—subject to debilitating communica- 
tion jamming and withering air defense systems. 
Second, if the FAC is on the ground, his visibility 
is so limited that it is increasingly the practice for 
the FAC to be airborne; therefore, the first obser- 
vation applies. What they say is true, in part at 
least. Unfortunately, their articles omit some im- 
portant facts about current developments in FAC 
operations in the armed forces of both NATO 
and the U.S. Tactical Air Command (TAC). 
These developments predict a very different 





future for the role of the FAC. 

FAC operations in Europe, particularly in the 
Central Region have undergone a tremendous 
change in the past three or four years. The Euro- 
pean armed forces have traditionally had an in- 
different attitude toward the value of CAS; conse- 
quently, the associated elements of this mission 
have suffered appropriately. Prior to the mid-sev- 
enties most of the Central Region countries were 
content to do most of their forward air controlling 
from the ground. Countries using ground FACs 
(GFACs) exclusively until the late seventies in- 
cluded Belgium, the United Kingdom, and Ger- 
many. Beginning with the publication of Supple- 
ment I to Allied Tactical Publication (ATP) 27A 
in 1976, forward air control in NATO began to 
change; this document contained NATO’s first 
“how to” FAC directions. 

In late 1977 and early 1978, changes in FAC 
operations in NATO continued. At this time, the 
Central Region allies, especially the United 
States, began to rethink the issue of the role of the 
FAC in CAS. The reasons for this increased in- 
terest in FAC operations in Europe came pri- 
marily from two exercises in 1978—Silent Target 
and FAC EX. During these exercises, the USAFE 
FACs, using current high-threat tactics, 
demonstrated to all concerned that a manyfold in- 
crease in TACAIR first-pass effectiveness could 
be obtained through FAC/fighter teamwork. As a 
result of these exercises and other factors, the 
Belgians started a national airborne FAC (AFAC) 
training course, the British began planning for a 
similar course, and the Netherlands began phas- 
ing to a total airborne FAC force. Additionally, in 

1979, USAFE’s OV-10 aircraft were 
recategorized from national command forces to 
NATO assigned. During this same time frame, 
several complementary events were occurring on 
the other side of the Atlantic to improve AFAC 
operations. 

At the same time there was a rising interest in 
the AFAC role in Europe, TAC was making steps 
to improve FAC operations in several ways. In 
1976 a FAC tactics office was created at the 
Fighter Weapons Center at Nellis AFB, Nevada, 
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and in March 1978 TAC hosted the first world- 
wide FAC tactics conference. In the 1978-79 time 
frame, the FAC tactics were rewritten for Manual 
3-1, the multicommand CAS volume—the Tacti- 
cal Air Forces “how to fight” bible. In general 
during the last few years, TAC FACs have at- 
tempted to foster and nurture the evolution of 
AFAC procedures, keeping the concepts current, 
the tactics viable, and AFAC usefulness assured. 
(USAFE has been a partner throughout these 
changing times in the AFAC business and has re- 
cently published a book on AFAC operations, the 
USAFE “OV-10 Concept of Operations,” dated 
21 February 1980.) 

Saye concludes his brief analysis of the role of 
the FAC in the CAS mission by stating that 
“*.. the FAC is unable to fulfill the roles neces- 
sary for the success of the CAS mission and that, 
by inference, the success of the mission itself is 
questionable.” In my opinion, to paraphrase a 
famous American author, the reports of the 
demise of the role of the AFAC and the CAS mis- 
sion are greatly exaggerated. 


Havinc presented my observa- 
tions on the factual accuracies in the articles of 
Madelin and Saye, I come finally to my greatest 
concern with what they have said. In spite of 
caveats by both authors, they have essentially 
given us an either/or choice between CAS or BAI. 
Saye states, “. . . it becomes a question of CAS or 
BAI.” In logic training this statement is con- 
sidered the “fallacy of the faulty dilemma.” When 
faced with a faulty dilemma the uninitiated 
reader/listener is compelled to make a choice be- 
tween two positions in spite of the fact that both 
options are unsatisfactory. Although there is no 
solution to a faulty dilemma, the solution to the 
problem of what to do with TACAIR in a high in- 
tensity conflict, in my opinion, lies in the hinter- 
land between alternatives. 

The key to determining the appropriate role of 
TACAIR in the land battle is to understand the 
concept of stress. Stress, in terms of the ground 
war, is a function of the combat ratio on the bat- 
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tlefield and the intensity of the battle. Combat 
ratio is a somewhat complex term. When we dis- 
sect the land battle, it can be seen that each side, 
over time, consists of forces that are in contact, in- 
creased by forces that arrive, decreased by forces 
that are attrited, and supported by a network of 
logistics and echeloned forces. Combat ratio is 
the sum of all these events. The intensity of the 
battle can be described as the ability of the 
ground for brig firepower tc bear over 
time. Stress on the battlefield, then, is a function 
of forces (men, machines, and supplies) in a given 
time/space relationship. This perspective and 
these terms become more meaningful if we 
remove the artificial boundaries on the battlefield 
and describe the fight in terms of enemy and 
friendly forces. 

Figure | depicts the NATO offensive air sup- 
port missions as Wing Commander Saye has 
described them. Figure 2 simplifies the concept of 
battlefield conditions and portrays a division-size 
fight in terms of only enemy and friendly forces. 
On the right side of the line of contact, in Figure 


2, there are two categories of forces, engaged and 
arriving. On the other side, the friendly side, only 
the engaged forces are portrayed. The battle con- 
dition in Figure 2 is basically that of the friendly 
forces in an active defense with the enemy on the 
offensive. On the defense the ground commander 
is most concerned with maintaining a combat 
ratio that prevents the attacker from creating 
overwhelming stress and breakine th- h the 
defense in a sector. [This can only be done when 
the friendly force kill capacity or service rate 
matches or exceeds that of the opposing forces. In 
a slight oversimplification of the concept of stress, 
the air/land battle can be described in terms of 
service rate of engaged forces and arrival rate of 
new forces. 

The value of TACAIR to the ground com- 
mander can be summarized by the term a /orce 
multiplier. CAS serves to reduce stress on the bat- 
tlefield by boosting the service rate of the engaged 
forces. BAI, on the other hand, serves two separ- 
ate purposes: BAI decreases the enemy’s arrival 
rate through disruption and dispersal, and it 


Figure 1. NATO offensive air support missions related to the battlefield 
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Figure 2. Simplified diagram of division/division fight 


enhances the overall friendly service rate through 
in-depth attrition. Both missions are essential. If 
the enemy’s arrival rate exceeds the combined 
friendly air/land service rate at the line of contact, 
the defender will be driven back or overrun. 
Likewise, if the service rate at the line of contact 
does not match or exceed that of the enemy, the 
enemy’s arrival rate will be of little consequence; 
a breakthrough will occur anyway. 

As doctrine, TACAIR can ill afford to con- 
centrate on either CAS or BAI to the exclusion of 
the other. In a European-type scenario, there will 
be times when CAS or BAI will be flown ex- 


clusively; however, it is more likely that most of 
need for a delicate 


the time there will be a 


balance between the two missions. 

In summary, the effective use of air power is 
now, as it has been in the past, dependent on the 
dynamics of the battlefield. In order for TACAIR 
to make an effective contribution to this joint bat- 
tle, the flexibility and capability to perform both 
CAS and BAI must be preserved and perfected. 
Anything else is rubbish. 

Other than these few comments, I| find myself 
in complete accord with Madelin and Saye. 


Langley Air Force Base, Virginia 


Major Michael O. Beck, USAF, is Chief of the ALO/FAC Training 
Section, Directorate of Command and Control, Hq Tactical Air Com- 


mand 


The Air University Review Awards Committee has selected “Military 
Strategy, the Forgotten Art” by Lieutenant Colonel William T. Rudd, USAF, 
as the outstanding article in the July-August 1980 issue of the Review. 











A WORLD OF 
ESCALATING INTERDEPENDENCIES 


Dr. GEORGE W. COLLINS 


HE close, cordial Western European-American relationship 

of the first decade following the Second World War has 
been shattered by economic crises and by the changed nature of 
America’s foreign policy. From Charles de Gaulle to Helmut 
Schmidt, Western European leaders repeatedly glance eastward 
as they appraise their prospects for security and independence 
in the light of Soviet-American relations and the U.S. commit- 
ment to Europe. For the NATO partners, security is more than 
a matter of a SALT II agreement, and assessments of the pres- 
ent and future thrust of Soviet policy must continually be 
reevaluated. 

Walter C. Clemens, Jr., assesses probable Soviet foreign 
policy in The U.S.S.R. and Global Interdependence.+ A political 
science professor at Boston University and an associate at Har- 
vard’s Russian Research Center, Clemens has published a 





+Walter C. Clemens, Jr., The U.S.S.R. and Global Interdependence: 
Alternative Futures (Washington: American Enterprise Institute, 1978, 
$3.25), 113 pages. 





number of works on Soviet affairs. To those 
who have a doomsday vision of the ultimate 
aspirations of the Soviets and thus look 
askance at any agreement that does not pro- 
vide for a clear-cut American strategic 
superiority, Clemens suggests that there is 
hope for a more favorable relationship. He 
sees a “world of escalating interdependen- 
cies” in which Soviet interests will not best be 
served by the hermetic policies traditionally 
followed to preserve the state internal system. 
Moreover, Clemens denies that a more 
cooperative policy would be counter to Com- 
munist ideology as Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels themselves, in the Communist 
Manifesto, preached of the “universal interde- 
pendence of nations.” (p. 1) 

Despite the fact that the U.S.S.R. is the 
least vulnerable major power in terms of the 
adequacy of natural resources, Clemens 
points out a number of problems facing the 
Soviets. No other nation is so ringed with 
hostile or restive neighbors nor does any have 
a demographic situation similar to that of the 
Soviets, who fear that someday the non- 
Slavic peoples will demand a dominant role 
commensurate with their numbers. Clemens 
also predicts finite limits to Soviet economic 
growth due to an inadequate agricultural 
system, labor shortages, and a declining rate 
of capital productivity. 

To evaluate the probable nature of future 
Soviet foreign policy, Professor Clemens con- 
centrates on four tendencies that have pre- 
vailed: détente and trade, globalism, forward 
strategy, and autarky. The nature of détente 
and trade and of autarky is evident; what he 
defines as globalism is a cooperative interna- 
tional policy in regard to environmental, 
economic, and other problems, and as for- 
ward strategy is the attempt to establish 
hegemony over the Third World. He traces 
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the roots of Soviet policy disagreement back 
to earlier controversies between Russian 
“westernizers” and “slavophiles” and notes 
that unanimity still is lacking. Nevertheless, 
Soviet leaders since Khrushchev have staked 
their careers on accommodation with the 
West. That policy has been a calculated risk 
which must be monitored carefully if “the 
potentially contaminating effects of increased 
contact with the West within the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe” are to be prop- 
erly limited. (p. 56) 

Professor Clemens admits that speculation 
on future Soviet policy is risky, as much de- 
pends on the next generation of Soviet 
leadership. He anticipates that a mixed 
policy featuring elements of the four preva- 
lent tendencies will most likely prevail. He 
also recommends a policy of détente and 
trade as mutually beneficial for both the U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. 


Like Clemens, Geoffrey 
Williams is convinced that the Soviets are 
sincere Marxists, but while the former was 
optimistic about Soviet policy the latter re- 
mains a traditional cold warrior. Williams 
believes that the creation of NATO came as 
the “direct and inevitable result of Stalin’s 
hostile marxist conditioned foreign policy,” 
and that the crux of the East-West confronta- 
tion is that Soviet offensive power “has re- 
mained throughout a menacing feature of 
European politics.” It is from that perspective 
that Williams, in The Permanent Alliance,? ex- 
amines the “origins, development, decline, 
and possible future” of Western European- 
American relations since the Second World 
War. The problem for the West is how to 
cope with the Soviet threat; the solution is in 
a more organic Western European-American 





+Geoffrey Williams, The Permanent Alliance: The European-American 
Partnership, 1945-1984 (Leyden: A.W. Sijthoff, 1977, $37.00), 407 


pages. 
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relationship than NATO. Williams is a 
senior lecturer in international politics at 
Portsmouth Polytechnic in Great Britain, 
and his research for the book was supported 
with a NATO fellowship. 

On the issue of American participation in 
European affairs since 1945, Williams credits 
the British government for drawing the 
United States “toward the reality of an 
alliance” when it agreed to permit American 
atomic bombers to be based in Britain in the 
late 1940s. However, he sees in the Korean 
War “the real beginning of the western 
alliance system” because it led to the general 
rearming of Europe. 

By the mid-1950s the cohesion of the 
European-American alliance began to 
deteriorate. The change began with the ac- 
commodation reached by the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. once they reached a strategic stale- 
mate. That accommodation was symbolized 
by the 1955 Geneva Summit Conference, 
which heralded the beginning of the doctrine 
of coexistence. In addition, both nations wor- 
ried about nuclear proliferation and grew 
suspicious of their allies’ politics. Later, the 
American unilateral action in the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis convinced many Euro- 
peans that in America’s pursuit of her own 
special interests those of her allies “were apt 
to be relegated or even sacrificed.”” A more 
recent factor in the European-American 
estrangement when Williams wrote was the 
Nixon Doctrine, which he regards as a shift 
from the activist policy of Kennedy and 
Johnson toward “a pragmatic adjustment of 
interests.”” 

As a result of these developments, 
Williams states that if Europe is to survive it 
must assert its own will and resolve the 
dilemma posed by the “antithesis between 


the idea of Atlantic unity and European in- 
tegration.”’ Although he agrees that the Soviet 
threat to Europe has “almost certainly 
diminished,” he considers the European- 
American partnership, including the com- 
mitment of America’s nuclear deterrence, to 
be essential. That relationship should be 
sealed in a permanent alliance for which he 
suggests three possibilities: the present func- 
tional approach based primarily on military 
commitments; a political partnership of the 
United States and the European Economic 
Community (EEC); or an Atlantic Federal 
Union. Williams opts for the third choice, 
but he insists that if it is to be achieved, 
Europe must take the initiative. He admits 
that European integration will not occur for 
some time but is optimistic that EEC is a real 
beginning and that if proposals for a federal 
union are formulated quickly the institu- 
tional structure could be agreed upon before 
President Carter leaves office (which 
Williams believes will be in 1984). 

Should the European-American alliance 
fail to materialize, Williams warns that 
Western Europe may slip into a subservience 
to the Soviet Union that, despite American 
efforts to prevent it, eventually would lead to 
Soviet world domination. 


THE Clemens and Williams 
books present both historical summarization 
and speculation of certain critical interna- 
tional issues. But is it possible to be more pre- 
cise in evaluating such matters, and is there a 
general theory of international relations that 
can be applied? These are some of the ques- 
tions addressed in Glenn Snyder and Paul 
Diesing’s Conflict among Nations.t The book 
is the result of a joint project conceived and 
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directed by Snyder for the Center for Interna- 
tional Conflict Studies, State University of 
New York at Buffalo, with support from the 
National Science Foundation and the Naval 
War College. Professors Snyder and Diesing 
separately wrote the chapters after each con- 
tributed to the other’s drafts. They agree that 
unfortunately there is no adequate general 
theory of international relations and, 
therefore, analysts are forced to cope with 
fragmented conceptions of issues. While the 
authors recognize that their study does not 
solve the problem, they hope it will serve “as 
a theory of crisis behavior and as a contribu- 
tion to the theory of international conflict or 
international politics generally.” (p. 3) 

The authors explain their conception of 
international relations and the role of 
bargaining as follows: 

Conflict is central to all politics, especially interna- 

tional politics, and crises are conflict episodes par ex- 

cellence. Lying as they do at the nexus between peace 
and war, crises reveal most clearly and intensely the 
distinguishing characteristic of international politics 
and the logical starting point for theorizing about it: 
the pervasive expectation of potential war. . . . (p. 3) 


In these interactions between states, 
bargaining is basic and results in either war, 
capitulation, or compromise. A modern 
problem however, is that although war 
historically served as a “mechanism for 
change and for resisting change,” it is not 
plausible for nuclear powers who are limited 
to the use of “psychological force” in con- 
flicts between themselves. Therefore, say 
Snyder and Diesing, to allow themselves 
more room for maneuver, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. have carefully managed confronta- 
tion so as to avoid loss of control while simul- 
taneously allowing the ‘‘provocation 
threshold”’ to rise. 

Those who advocate unilateral disarma- 
ment as the best prescription for peace may 
be disquieted by the findings of these schol- 
ars. In the cases they examined for this book 
(dating from the 1898 Fashoda crisis to the 
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Soviet-American confrontation during the 
1973 Arab-Israeli War), the bearing of mili- 
tary strength upon the outcome repeatedly 
was demonstrated. And Snyder and Diesing 
note that the Soviet buildup since the Cuban 
missile crisis indicates that Soviet leaders see 
political advantage in military strength. 

The heart of the discussion in Conflict 
among Nations is about game and decision- 
making theory. The writers found most 
useful for analysis of the structure of interna- 
tional bargaining situations the 2 X 2 game 
and the “supergame” (which links sets of 2 
X 2 games). For analyzing the decision-mak- 
ing process, they favor the “bounded ra- 
tionality” theory in which the players “‘search 
for an acceptable, not a best strategy.” In 
order to obtain a complete picture of crisis 
resolution, the structure of the bargaining 
situation and the decision-making process 
must be interrelated, but, as previously noted, 
no existing model sufficiently incorporates all 
the variables. And for those skeptics of 
systemic analysis who prefer historical 
analogy, Snyder and Diesing have a re- 


joinder: 


History is not only more complex than chess or 
geometry, it is qualitatively different in that it never 
repeats itself. The use of historical analogy to deduce 
mechanically a proposed strategy is always irrational 
insofar as it obscures the new features of the present 
bargaining problem. Consequently those statesmen 
who reason deductively from historical analogies . . . 
[reason] irrational[ly], while those who try to deal 
with a crisis in its own terms are more likely to be ra- 


tional. (p. 371) 


The authors conclude that what is needed is 
a model incorporating “various cognitive 
processes—search, information processing, 
building up and revising subjective estimates 
of the bargaining situation, constructing and 
revising strategies.”’ (p. 182) 


Potrrics and Markets by 


Charles E. Lindblom, Sterling Professor of 
Economics and Political Science at Yale, is 
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unlike the other books reviewed.tWhereas 
they primarily address international issues, 
Lindblom is more concerned with internal 
affairs, and his particular goal is the best 
politico-economic system for enhancing the 
quality of life. He also is less interested than 
they are in historical development or predic- 
tion and, instead, concentrates on analyzing 
“those fundamental aspects of the systems 
that have been with us for at least several cen- 
turies and si.ow every sign of persisting in- 
definitely.” (p. x) Politics and economics do 
matter, Lindblom insists, and he singles out 
Adam Smith and Karl Marx because of their 
contributions: Smith for insight into the 
wide-ranging scope and authority of the 
market system, and Marx especially for his 
study of the relationship between property 
rights and government. 

Lindblom inquires as to the best means for 
man to control his destiny in the face of the 
authority wielded over him by the state and 
the market system. He concentrates primarily 


on the politico-economic systems of com- 
munism and of market-oriented polyarchy. 
(He prefers the word polyarchy, the rule of 


many, io the more frequently used 
democracy.) For his analysis he postulates 
models of both systems and draws com- 
parisons. 

Looking for a world guided by reason and 
egalitarianism, Lindblom gives high marks to 
Communist theory. He argues that, at least in 
theory, communism has a more optimistic 
version of man’s capabilities and that it at- 
tempts to guide him intellectually. Moreover, 
since communism has a_ comprehensive 
theory of what the best society is, that theory 
is used to provide direction for the society 
and any policy may easily be evaluated as to 
its theoretical correctness. 

Professor Lindblom notes that the spread 
of communism to one-third of the world’s 


population and one-fourth of its territory has 
been phenomenal, and he believes that the 
movement has not yet been spent. Neverthe- 
less, he realizes that communism has 
difficulty in encouraging innovation and 
reform. He also argues that one should not 
be misled by the barbarism with which com- 
munism has taken hold. Although admitting 
that countless thousands have perished, 
Lindblom denies that it proves the system is 
inherently inhumane anymore than the wan- 
ton destruction by America in World War II 
and Vietnam implies the same for polyarchy. 

In contrast to communism, he presents 
market-oriented polyarchy as having a more 
pessimistic view of man’s capabilities and as 
therefore relying on other than: intellectual 
means of guidance. In addition, as polyarchy 
has no synoptic theory of society, its leaders 
utilize their own visions and volitions. He 
summarizes the differences between the two 
models as harmony and discovery (commu- 
nism) versus conflict and choice (polyarchy). 

Professor Lindblom’s criticism of 
polyarchy extends to its dependence on a 
market-oriented economy that intensifies the 
inequality of income. He is intrigued that 
“the mere possibility that business and prop- 
erty dominate polyarchy opens up the 
paradoxical possibility that polyarchy is tied 
to the market system not because it is 
democratic but because it is not.” (pp. 
168-69) The basic economic flaw that he 
perceives is the tremendous power of the 
business corporation. He declares that the 
progressive decline of self-employment is the 
“unplanned revolution” of modern times. 
Less than two hundred years ago, eighty per- 
cent of American workers were self- 
employed, but that has declined today to less 
than ten percent. That constituted a revolu- 
tion that “fundamentally changed the work 
patterns and other forms of human interde- 
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pendence ... Not a revolution pursued for 
egalitarian, democratic, or other humane 
motives, its motives are profit and power; and 
it succeeds for no more lofty reason than effi- 
ciency.” (p. 28) Moreover, the corporation so 
dominates the market, and through it the 
society, that it is beyond governmental con- 
trol. In fact, he charges that the private cor- 
poration has no place in democratic theory. 

Several recommendations are offered by 
Lindblom, for the improvement of the 
polyarchic system, including consideration of 
a redistribution of wealth and of more 
centralized planning. He is encouraged by 
what he sees as a broad international move- 
ment toward employee management of busi- 
ness and, particularly, by the more radical 
“market socialism” introduced in Yugoslavia 
for businesses employing more than five 
workers. 


THESE four books are well 


written. Geoffrey Williams’s The Permanent 
Alliance is the least original, yet readers may 
profit from his discussion of British and 
French policy. However, he missed the mark 
in his urgent call for an Atlantic Federal 
Union. One might agree that the challenges 
of diminishing natural resources and com- 
munist expansion lend credence to his argu- 
ment; nevertheless, the timing he believes 
possible, i.e., a basic plan for a federal struc- 
ture by 1984, is far too optimistic. Despite 
President Carter’s declaration of the nation’s 
determination to act in the event of an at- 
tempt by another power to seize control of the 
Persian Gulf area, American foreign policy 
has returned to a posture not unlike that of 
the 1920s, which the late Daniel M. Smith 
characterized as “limited liability.” Several 
polls have indicated that Americans would 
accept the overthrow of virtually any govern- 
ment through force or subversion without 
reacting militarily. In these circumstances 
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prospects for a more intimate “permanent 
alliance” are nil. 

Williams’s recommendations for a revised 
NATO “forward strategy” merit considera- 
tion. I agree that the deployment of the 
neutron bomb is an acceptable means for 
offsetting the Warsaw Pact’s numerical 
superiority but not with his argument that 
fixed fortifications and trained paramilitary 
forces armed with portable antitank and anti- 
air weapons could “give NATO a more flexi- 
ble defence capacity.” (p. ix) A lesson of 
twentieth-century warfare would be that such 
defenses would be of minimal value in halt- 
ing a massive ground and air blitz. 

The efforts of Snyder and Diesing, in their 
Conflict among Nations, to further the develop- 
ment of a general theory of crisis manage- 
ment is laudable. In their writing they are 
modest about their own contributions while 
they unfailingly document the ideas of those 
scholars from whom they have drawn. Yet, 
despite the increasing sophistication and 
subtlety of game and decision theory, one is 
left with the uneasy feeling that international 
relations and crises are too complex and 
varied for mathematical or computer solu- 
tions. The final paragraph of Snyder and 
Diesing’s text bears this out: 

In future big power crises, the bargaining power and 

bargaining strategies... will depend more than in 

the past on who is in charge and on the values placed 
by incumbent decision makers on the going relation- 
ships with the other two members of the triangle 

[U.S., U.S.S.R., and China]. With changing regimes 

these valuations may well shift. Such internal 

changeability, and the inherent ambiguity of in- 
terests in a system that is at least moving toward 

multipolarity, augurs unpredictability. . . . (p. 530) 


The importance of leadership also is 
emphasized in Walter Clemens’s U.S.S.R. 
and Global Interdependence. He observes that 
the future of Soviet policy will be dependent 
in large measure on the next generation and 
that a policy of patience is advisable until that 
next generation takes control. Today the pre- 
carious health of the aged Leonid Brezhnev 
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indicates that the old guard Soviet leadership 
is indeed drawing to an end, and therefore 
assessments, like Clemens’s, of future Soviet 
policy are even more pertinent. 

The matter of leadership has a bearing as 
well on the ideas presented in Charles 
Lindblom’s Politics among Nations, which is 
the most provocative of the books reviewed. 
Criticism of the operational flaws of the 
American politico-economic system is not 
unusual, but his charges of its fundamental 
theoretical inequality are like a challenge to 
“baseball, hot dogs, apple pie” and, yes, even 
“Chevrolet.”” Lindblom admits the distinc- 
tion between theory and practice but con- 
cludes that if the theory is correct it ultimately 
will prevail. However, just as he insists that 
politics and economics are important, so too 
is leadership, and to ignore it, as he virtually 
does, is to project a very sterile view of 
societal systems. One is more inclined to 
agree with Clemens as to the importance of 
leadership as a decisive factor—whatever the 
system. 

Professor Lindblom also too easily dis- 
misses the brutality with which communism 
has been imposed. To compare that with the 
death and destruction inflicted by America 
while at war is possible only by accepting the 
Marxist contention of perpetual war until the 
Communist revolution is universally suc- 
cessful. The tragedies of the Gulag 


Archipelago surely are not evidence of com- 
munism’s optimistic faith in the superior 
nature of man nor of a humane, egalitarian, 
preceptorial system. 

His strictures against the business corpora- 
tion go far beyond President Eisenhower’s 
fear of the military-industrial complex or 
Jean Jacques Servan-Schreiber’s of the 
multinational corporation. However, the 
trends that Lindblom sees toward greater 
employee management or ownership may 
not be the answer. Such arrangements are no 
more infallible than corporate directorates in 
making decisions. Moreover, if the only solu- 
tion for failing communal enterprises is 
governmental relief or takeover, it appears 
that the inability for innovation and reform, 
which Lindblom recognizes as a problem al- 
ready within Communist systems, may 
become more widespread. 

This is a world of escalating interdepen- 
dencies both within systems, as Lindblom 
observes, and between them, as Clemens 
points out, a world in which the nations will 
find competitive policies more dangerous. 
Maiters of military, political, and economic 
systems and balances are important, and 
those who are interested in the course of 
events over-the next twenty years will find 
food for thought in these books. 


Air War College 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


THE SOVIET UNION AS A SUPERPOWER 
AND UNITED STATES DIPLOMACY 


Dr. THOMAS R. MADDUX 


INCE 1975 the Soviet Union has 
demonstrated its superpower status in 
ways that have caused alarm in the United 
States. The continuing buildup of Soviet 


naval and air forces, ground forces in 
Europe, and strategic nuclear weapons has 
reactivated concern about Moscow’s inten- 
tions. The Kremlin’s expansion of its in- 





fluence through military advisers, arms, and 
friendship treaties that frequently contain a 
mutual security provision has been even 
more disturbing. In 1975, Soviet Union and 
Cuban forces played a decisive role in the 
Angolan conflict and then proceeded to aid 
Ethiopia against Somalia and the Eritrean 
Liberation Front. Afghanistan made a defen- 
sive alliance with Moscow as did Vietnam, 
which relied on the Kremlin for arms to car- 
ry out its smashing victory in 1975 as well as 
more recent wars with Cambodia and China. 
The political resurgence of the French and 
Italian Communist parties, the collapse of 
the Shah’s regime and the ensuing turmoil in 
Iran, and South Yemen’s attacks on Yemen 
with Soviet arms and advisers have all inten- 
sified American concern about the Soviet 
Union’s objectives. 

American response to the Soviet Union’s 
superpower expansion has ranged from 
bewilderment to advocacy of a new oceanic 
alliance that would include China and 
Japan. The strategy of containment came to a 
dead end in Vietnam, and Henry Kissinger’s 
strategy of detente effected very little Soviet 
restraint after 1972. The disturbing Soviet 
advances and the question of how Washing- 
ton should respond are the most important 
issues taken up in the studies under review 
in this article. Although several of the authors 
consider only one dimension of the problem, 
Stanley Hoffmann advances comprehensive 
strategies to deal with both the complexities 
of the international environment and an ex- 
panding Soviet superpower. 

The Soviet Union’s strategy with regard to 
Western Europe is reviewed by Adam Gar- 
finkle in his assessment of the term Finlandi- 
zation.| Garfinkle, a research analyst at the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute, identified 
Finlandization as a metaphor for the process 
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that would bring a fundamental shift in the 
European balance of power in favor of the 
Soviet Union. According to this process, the 
Western European states “gradually lose 
their military capabilities, economic vitality 
and political will-power and, stripped of 
allies, are slowly transformed into isolated, 
neutralized states, fearful of Soviet might and 
unable to resist Russian desiderata.” (p. 5) 
The best part of the monograph is Gar- 
finkle’s analysis of Finnish-Soviet relations as 
a model of the soft sphere of influence in 
which the weaker state voluntarily extends 
deference to the stronger power. Historical, 
geographical, and demographic conditions 
certainly discredit an analogy between 
Soviet-Finnish relations and other Soviet- 
European relationships. Nevertheless, Gar- 
finkle cogently argues that behavioral traits 
arising from a similar set of psychological 
conditions may be compared. The essence of 
Finland’s deference is anticipation, knowing 
the limits within which she can move, recog- 
nizing subtle Soviet techniques to influence 
Finnish policy, and forestalling Soviet 
pressure through anticipatory actions. 

The Kremlin would like to convert 
Western Europe into a soft sphere but, ac- 
cording to Garfinkle, lacks the means and 
techniques of influence available when deal- 
ing with the Finns. Nor have the Western 
European countries displayed the charac- 
teristics of anticipatory deference central to 
the model. Yet Garfinkle and Finlandizers 
view the buildup of Soviet conventional and 
strategic nuclear forces as a prelude to Soviet 
intimidation of Europe and the eventual ero- 
sion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) alliance. The United States 
has to remember the impact of the military 
balance on diplomacy. The failure to main- 
tain a credible defensive force in Europe 
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along with a healthy NATO alliance could 
contribute to the emergence of behavioral 
traits associated with Finlandization, 
especially since the Kremlin has resorted to 
crude, intimidating tactics against inferior 
powers on its borders. ! 

Garfinkle neglects Eurocommunism, 
which is curious since one of the Soviet tech- 
niques in the Finnish model is the manipula- 
tion of Finnish Communists and other leftist 
groups. Regardless of the exact nature of 
Moscow’s relations with the Western Euro- 
pean parties, the Kremlin tries to influence 
its policies toward Soviet ends. The alleged 
independence of the Eurocommunist parties 
from Soviet influence as well as their recent 
support for civil liberties and parliamentary 
democracy could be, as Kissinger has 
pointed out, tactical moves to gain power and 
not consistent with the authoritarian internal 
structure of the parties. The recent shifts of 
the French Communist party support this 
assessment and indicate that the United 
States should reject Eurocommunism 
whenever possible in order to ensure that 
Finlandization remains a metaphor and not a 
model.2 


Soviet strategy on its periph- 
ery from the Middle East to the Far East has 
stimulated considerable debate concerning 
Soviet intentions and how the United States 
should respond. Avigdor Haselkorn, a Ph.D. 
candidate in political science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has emphasized a preoc- 
cupation with security in Moscow’s efforts 
since 1965 to counter the two-front threat of 
the United States and China with a collective 
security system based on three subsystems: 
the Warsaw Pact, the Middle East/Mediter- 
ranean area, and the South Asia/Far East 
region.} In this study sponsored by the Na- 
tional Strategy Information Center, 


Haselkorn has successfully brought together 
an otherwise seemingly inchoate body of in- 
formation on Soviet friendship treaties, inter- 
nal military procurements, external military 
deployment, and political-military coopera- 
tion among the subsystems in order to 
demonstrate the reality of the Soviet design. 

Although Haselkorn excessively mini- 
mizes Soviet reverses with Egypt, the 
Kremlin has continued to extend its system, 
sometimes beyond its border periphery, in 
bilateral friendship treaties with Afghanistan, 
Vietnam, and Ethiopia. In the last instance, 
Moscow has been very flexible and expe- 
dient. In 1972 Moscow signed a military 
agreement with Somalia, began. to use the 
port of Barbera, and in 1974 negotiated a 
twenty-year friendship treaty. However, 
when Somalia’s enemy Ethiopia broke with 
Washington, the Kremlin readily provided 
the new regime with advisers, arms, and 
Cuban troops sufficient to defeat a Somalia 
takeover of the Ogaden. Then the Kremlin 
turned around and supported Ethiopia’s 
military occupation of Eritrea against the 
Eritrean Liberation Front, which had been 
backed by the Soviet Union since the early 
1960s. 

Haselkorn is somewhat reticent concern- 
ing Soviet intentions and the appropriate 
American response. He expects Moscow to 
stick with the periphery, trying to connect all 
of it into the alliance system. This is suffi- 
ciently disturbing because the Soviet defini- 
tion of periphery has an elastic quality. The 
Horn of Africa is as much on the Soviet 
periphery as Brazil is on the American. The 
Kremlin, moreover, has almost encircled 
Iran and Saudi Arabia with its system. The 
Soviet Union has also demonstrated the 
ability to reach far beyond an area of poten- 
tial security concern, most notably in Angola 
where Soviet arms, logistics, and Cuban 
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troops had a decisive impact on the civil war 
and led to a twenty-year Soviet-Angolan 
friendship treaty in October 1976.3 Hasel- 
korn suggests that the United States should 
develop “effective counter-strategies” to deal 
with the general Soviet design rather than 
engage in wishful thinking about a rollback 
of Soviet influence. But he offers no recom- 
mendations for an effective American 
strategy. 


Any effort to counter the 
Kremlin’s expansion with a strategy that 
relies heavily on military intervention ignores 
not only the lessons and impact of the Viet- 
nam War but also the increasing limitations 
on military intervention. Eighteen academic 
and military specialists, who discussed their 
essays at several conferences in 1975-76,7 
agree that the constraints have increased, 
ranging from changed world conditions with 
new players and new interlinked issues to 
new weapons technology, especially preci- 
sion-guided munitions, as well as limitations 
on manpower under an all-volunteer force 
and lack of public support for intervention.* 
The new players are acquiring a new range 
of advanced weapons which, as James Digby 
of the Rand Corporation points out, tend to 
favor the defense and makes the costs of in- 
tervention higher and the outcome more 
difficult to predict. The United States all- 
volunteer force may lack credibility for inter- 
vention, warns Colonel Thomas A. Fabyanic 
of the Air Force, despite the Army’s creation 
of an elite force of “quick strike” ranger units 
for rapid deployment abroad and the Air 
Force’s development of an increased strategic 
airlift deployment capability. 
Yet most of the authors would agree that 
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an effective American capacity for military 
intervention, regardless of the limitations, is a 
necessary method of deterrence and ingre- 
dient of a strategy to counter the Soviet 
Union. Americans must again resist their tra- 
ditional separation of force and diplomacy. 
Force in being and the willingness to use it 
are necessary to support an_ effective 
diplomacy. The United States should rely on 
diplomacy in situations such as Angola to en- 
courage compromise among the competing 
factions as well as to minimize any foreign 
intervention. But unless diplomacy is backed 
up with an effective force structure, the 
Soviet Union, with its allies, will be free not 
only to extend their influence throughcut the 
oil resources of the Near East but also engage 
in uncontested operations far beyond the 


periphery. 


STANLEY HOFFMANN, in 
his challenging study, focuses on the nature 
of the international environment.ff Al- 
though appreciative of the obstacles any new 
strategy faces, as well as the likelihood of 
failure, Hoffmann recommends a new policy 
of world order as the most desirable strategy 
for a United States that has lost its hegemony 
and must function in an unmanageable, 
complex world. Hoffmann insists that pre- 
vious strategies such as containment and 
Henry Kissinger’s reworking of this strategy 
into détente are inadequate to deal with the 
contemporary world. Kissinger, for example, 
is given considerable credit by Hoffmann for 
flexibility and resilience, but Hoffmann crit- 
icizes his design, style, and reliance on 
American primacy. 

The international environment, which a 
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policy of world order must try to influence, is 
a bewildering world of complexity in 
Hoffmann’s probing analysis. The number 
of states has increased considerably as have 
the nonstate actors, such as multinational en- 
terprises and international organizations. 
Foreign policy has changed to include almost 
all economic and social issues. Power has 
been transformed because of its diffusion, 
diversification beyond military means, and 
changed uses under the conditions of inter- 
dependence. These transformations have 
brought new hierarchies of power and multi- 
ple systems of interaction from the traditional 
strategic-diplomatic arena to many non- 
strategic issues such as the world monetary 
system, food, and human rights. Hoffmann 
perceptively places the current international 
system between two traditional models, state 
of war and troubled peace. The continuation 
of arms races, ideological, ethnic, tribal, and 
national hostility, and conflict as the essence 
of most games are characteristics of the state 
of war model. Yet restraints on the use of 
force and restraints from nuclear intercon- 
nection and economic interdependence move 
the system toward troubled peace. 

Unlike George Kennan, who advocates a 
general retrenchment in United States in- 
volvement, Hoffmann tries to deal with this 
“unmanageable world” with a policy of 
world order that aims at the reduction of 
political violence and economic disruptions 
and the advancement of moderation among 
the actors. Hoffmann advances a series of 
guidelines and operational codes and relates 
this policy to specific issues such as economic 
interdependence, nuclear proliferation, and 
domestic politics. The strategic guidelines, 
for example, call for building on the existing 
elements of order such as the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT), stressing max- 
imum understanding and not ideological and 
economic preferences, and giving equal at- 
tention to all interrelated configurations such 
as the Washington-Moscow-Peking triangle, 


trilateralism, and the North versus the South. 
Hoffmann also advocates pluralism in max- 
imizing the participation of other states in the 
benefits and burdens of international agree- 
ments that will require flexible accords, 
voluntary participation, and the development 
of fallback positions to deal with failure. 

When Hoffmann turns to Soviet policy 
and the guidelines for world order, he recog- 
nizes the great difficulties that the United 
States faces. The Kremlin does not follow 
world order priorities except on a few issues 
such as nuclear proliferation. Instead, 
Moscow acts as a Communist great power 
with an ideology of movement that attacks 
stability and weakens any cooperation with 
Washington. Consequently, Hoffmann sees 
no end to competition with Moscow and cor- 
rectly recommends that the United States 
maintain a balance at the strategic nuclear 
level and a regional balance in the European 
theater. 

Hoffmann’s response to the spread of 
Soviet influence and communism into and 
beyond its periphery is, however, similar to 
Kennan’s. Hoffmann suggests that 
Washington should consider a number of 
questions concerning the Soviet Union’s role 
in any Communist breakthrough to power, 
such as its impact on the balance of power 
and the costs involved in any countermove by 
the United States. If Communists indepen- 
dent of the Red Army gain power, Hoffmann 
favors a strategy of diversity that accepts this 
regime and encourages it to pursue its na- 
tional interests. Even on such an important 
issue as Communist participation in power in 
Italy and France, Hoffmann favors only a 
policy of “‘prophylactic accommodation 
which would aim at disconnecting the issue 
from the central balance, at trying to mini- 
mize the impact on the regional balance of 
power, and at preserving influence by keep- 
ing the maximum of cooperative contacts 
with the non-communist part of the forces in 
power.” (p. 286) 





Tue authors under review 
agree on the Soviet Union’s arrival as a 
superpower and the importance of the 
United States in maintaining the balance of 
power through SALT and _ conventional 
forces in Europe. They also reject a reliance 
on military intervention. To this extent they 
would generally approve the main directions 
of President Carter’s diplomacy from his shift 
back to much of Kissinger’s strategy on the 
Middle East to the expansion of relations 
with China and the subtle encouragement of 
a new Far Eastern triangle of Peking, Tokyo, 
and Washington. Hoffmann would endorse 
Carter’s involvement in the issues of southern 
Africa and Washington’s pursuit of a policy 
of world order on issues of economic interde- 
pendence, arms sales, and nuclear prolifera- 
tion. The Carter administration, after some 
initial wobbling, has taken a tougher stand 
against Eurocommunism than the insuffi- 
cient recommendations of Kennan and 
Hoffmann. 

On the most difficult question of how the 
United States should respond to Haselkorn’s 
expanding Soviet security system and Soviet- 
Cuban interventions, Hoffmann and _ the 
Carter administration, until the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, favored an excessively 
cautious and limited response. They under- 
estimate the need for the United States to 
compete more vigorously in areas that affect 
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the important interests of the United States. 
Western interests in access to the resources of 
Zaire, for example, should have prompted 
more vigorous American support when Zaire 
was invaded twice from Angola in 1977-78. 
The oil resources of the Near East are of such 
importance to Japan, Western Europe, and 
the United States that Washington should 
have and still should contest the Soviet- 
Cuban dominance in Ethiopia through aid to 
Somalia, including arms. The Soviet and 
Cuban involvement in South Yemen on the 
border of Saudi Arabia should be countered 
through arms and assistance to Yemen. 

Iran is a more difficult situation, since the 
Soviet Union watched from the sidelines as 
the Shah’s regime collapsed and turmoil con- 
tinued under Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 
Washington’s inability to resolve the hostage 
crisis with diplomacy or the aborted rescue 
operation weakens any American strategy to 
deal with Soviet expansionism. Although the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 
i979 brought a general hardening of 
Washington’s attitudes toward the Kremlin, 
the Carter administration has yet to 
demonstrate that it will aid the groups in 
Afghanistan and other countries resisting the 
expansion of Soviet and Cuban influence. 
American retrenchment from Vietnam has 
progressed too far; and the Soviet superpower 
and its junior partner, Cuba, have made the 
most of the ensuing power vacuum. 
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YUGOSLAVIA AFTER TITO 
powder keg of the Balkans 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL DALLACE L. MEEHAN 


UGOSLAVIA has suddenly found itself 

in the transition stage that analysts have 
been speculating about for years. With the 
passing of the leadership of Josip Broz Tito, 
the new leaders face what is perhaps the 
greatest challenge to Balkan security since 
World War II. 

Yugoslavia possesses geopolitical impor- 
tance well beyond its geographic size and 
economic status. Her nonaligned position 
serves as a political claw at the throat of 
Soviet-dominated European socialism, and 
her relative economic self-sufficiency is the 
envy of less fortunate members of the Soviet- 
dominated Council of Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CMEA or COMECON),. 
Yugoslavia plays an important role in United 
States national security interests as well. Cer- 
tainly the balance of forces could only be 
tilted away from the West if the Soviets were 
to establish dominance in the Balkans and 
particularly on the strategically important 
Adriatic. A Soviet military presence in 
Yugoslavia would put severe pressure on 
Italy, enhance Moscow’s strategic capability 
in the eastern Mediterranean, and pose a 
new threat to NATO’s southern flank. 
Central among the many questions facing the 
new Yugoslav leadership—and for that mat- 
ter, the West as well—is whether the Soviet 
Union will offer “fraternal assistance” after 
the manner of Afghanistan or Czechoslova- 
kia in order to reestablish ‘regional 
stability.” 


In order to speculate meaningfully on the 
future of post-Tito Yugoslavia, however, it is 
absolutely necessary to understand at least 
the basics of that extremely complex multina- 
tional state. 

Perhaps the most prominent characteristic 
of Yugoslavia is its ethnic and national diver- 
sity. The population of 22 million people is a 
hodgepodge of ethnic groups, nations, and 
national minorities. It has been accurately 
described as a country with two alphabets, 
three religions, four languages, five na- 
tionalities, and six constituent republics! In 
addition to the national minorities, which in- 
clude Albanians, Hungarians, Turks, 
Slovaks, Bulgars, Romanians, Czechs, 
Italians, Germans, and Gypsies, the five 
official “nations” are the Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes, Macedonians, and Montenegrins. 
Together, these diverse peoples make up the 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, 
governmentally organized into the six loosely 
bound republics of Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Macedonia, and 
Montenegro, and two autonomous provinces 
(within Serbia), Vojvodina and Kosovo. 

The political structure that binds 
Yugoslavia’s ethnic cornucopia together is, 
therefore, understandably complex. The 
Yugoslav Experiment, 1948-1974* traces in 
analytical detail the evolution of that system 
since Yugoslavia in 1948 became the first 
Communist-ruled state to defy Soviet 
domination. The author, Dennison 
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Rusinow, has studied and lived in Yugoslavia 
and Austria since 1963. 

Yugoslavia’s ability to challenge Soviet 
domination successfully can be attributed in 
no small measure to the simple fact that 
Yugoslavia essentially liberated herself from 
fascist Germany without Soviet assistance. 
After 1948, Tito sought to maintain 
Yugoslavia’s independence by pursuing a 
foreign policy that witnessed the development 
of ties with the United States and other 
Western countries, based largely on trade 
and military assistance. By the mid-1950s, 
Yugoslavia began to identify herself as a 
leader of nonaligned nations, thereby avoid- 
ing the condition of posing a “military 
threat” to the security of either bloc. 
Domestically, the Yugoslav leadership has 
pursued a pragmatic policy that has pro- 
duced a relatively open and liberal society. It 
has, in many respects, moderated the harsher 
features of a Communist dictatorship, and 
while it refuses to tolerate serious opposition, 
the Tito regime decreased the power of the 
police, largely abandoned collectivization (85 
percent of arable land is privately owned), 
and, perhaps more important, has de- 
centralized the federal government, giving 
more power and prerogative to the republics, 
provinces, and local communities. 

Also important in any discussion of post- 
Tito Yugoslavia is the innovative machinery 
of succession engineered largely by Tito him- 
self. Designed to effect a system of collective 
leadership in both the government and party 
structures, it provides for rotating one-year 
terms for the leader of the nine-member state 
presidency, the highest governmental body, 
and for the 24-member Party Presidium. The 
machinery is intended to prevent anyone 
from rising to a dictatorial level, while giving 
each of the six republics and two 
autonomous provinces an equal voice in 
Yugoslavia’s decision-making process. 

Rusinow provides probably the best single- 
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text description of yet another prominent 
feature of the Yugoslav experiment—the ex- 
traordinary concept of “worker self-manage- 
ment.”’ Basically, Yugoslavia’s self-manage- 
ment system says that power should be con- 
centrated neither in the hands of a few 
capitalist bosses nor in those of party 
bureaucrats. Rather, the workers themselves 
should own the capital and make the major 
decisions. What this means in practice is that 
units within corporations (which the 
Yugoslavs call “basic associations of labor’’) 
are the centers of power, and they determine 
how their enterprises’ profits are to be spent. 
The result is an economy guided mainly by 
market forces, stimulated by individual in- 
itiative within, of course, acceptable limits of 
socialism. It is Karl Marx sprinkled with 
liberal doses of Adam Smith—and pragmatic 
business sense mixed in. Yugoslavia thus en- 
joys a considerably higher standard of living 
than other Communist states. Nearly half of 
Yugoslavia’s families own cars and more 
than half own TV sets. Yugoslavia is large)-/ 
self-sufficient in agriculture and, in fact, ex- 
ports substantial quantities of high-grade 
fresh and canned meats as well as other 
agricultural products. 

Consequently, Yugoslavia’s “experiment” 
has resulted in a relatively open and 
liberalized society of decentralized govern- 
mental power dedicated to a system of devel- 
opment based on the concept of workers’ 
self-management. No wonder, then, that 
Lawrence Minard was able to quote a 
Yugoslavian taxi driver who said: 

In Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Russia— 

people can hardly ever leave the country and even 

then not with their families. Here 1 can take my 
family out whenever I want—to Italy, America, even 

Hawaii if I have the money. We can buy what we 

want here. This car (he strokes his late-model 
Peugeot) is French. My pants are French. My shirt is 
Italian. I can own five cars at the same time if I want 
to. In Czechoslovakia you can own one car in your 
lifetime. There is no possibility that the Russians 
can take this away from us.! 
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Waar. then, of post-Tito 
Yugoslavia? Is the Soviet Union likely to in- 
vade Yugoslavia in order to establish Soviet 
domination in the Balkans? In a_ book 
published under the auspices of the United 
States Air Force, a number of specialists ad- 
dress this question and other possible 
dangers caused by the passing of Tito’s 
stabilizing influence in Yugoslavia. The arti- 
cles in Soviet Policy in the Post-Tito Balkanst 
clearly illustrate that from a Soviet perspec- 
tive the Balkans in general, and Yugoslavia in 
particular, pose a serious challenge to Soviet 
domination of Eastern Europe and _ the 
worldwide Communist movement. Soviet in- 
terests in the area—strategic, economic, and 
political—are nicely explained, and projec- 
tions for the future of Soviet policy in the 
Balkans are carefully developed. 

The recent Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
has been frequently cited as a new example 
of Soviet expansionism that bodes ill for the 
future of other socialist states that might have 
strayed too far from the folds of Marxist 
ideology. But Yugoslavia, unlike 
Afghanistan, is part of Europe. Soon after the 
worsening illness of President Tito, Western 
leaders were quick to issue strong statements 
in support of Yugoslavia. Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher told the British Parlia- 
ment, “We shall do everything we can to see 
that the independence of Yugoslavia is main- 
tained.”” A U.S. State Department official 
restated the American commitment to 
Yugoslavia’s “‘territorial integrity and 
security.” Yugoslav officials then quietly 
opened discussions with the United States 
about the sale of American antitank and anti- 
aircraft missiles to help shore up their 
defenses. But Yugoslavians are quick to point 
out that while support from the West is 


welcome, they are confident that it is their 
own determination and will to resist that will 
most effectively deter Soviet military aggres- 
sion. The strength of the Yugoslav army is 
estimated at 190,000 men, backed by 500,000 
reservists. It includes 8 infantry divisions, 7 
independent tank brigades, 12 independent 
infantry brigades, 2 mountain brigades, and 
an airborne battalion. Western observers of 
army exercises praise its discipline, training, 
and spirit. The real security of Yugoslavia, 
however, rests in the concept of total national 
defense. An invader must expect resistance 
from every citizen, irrespective of sex, age, or 
occupation. A Yugoslav nurse was recently 
quoted: ‘We all have guns, and we all know 
how to shoot them. In a way we are like the 
Israelis—every boy and girl is a soldier.”’ 
Also, from a Soviet point of view, Romania 
would probably resist any Soviet military 
moves toward Yugoslavia, creating severe 
strains in the Warsaw Pact. (The Soviet inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 resulted in 
the withdrawal of Albania from the Pact.) 
The People’s Republic of China has also 
pledged support for the independent position 
of Yugoslavia, a strategic element that Soviet 
policymakers are not likely to discount. 
Yugoslavia’s newly established collective 
presidency will probably provide an interim 
period of grace. Real stability in the long run, 
however, will have to wait for a new national 
leader to emerge. Even without the prospects 
of Soviet military intervention, this period of 
uncertainty is fraught with serious 
difficulties. Foremost among them is a need 
to deal with deep-rooted, national (ethnic) 
antagonisms among its people. Economic 
problems also confront the new leadership. 
“Market Socialism” and worker manage- 
ment represent a compromise economic 
model that may prove, in the long run, to be 
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inherently unstable. A current inflation rate 
of nearly 30 percent is a potential problem, 
despite Yugoslavia’s still favorable consumer 
position relative to other Communist states. 
The Yugoslav story, in short, does not end 
with the absence of a Soviet military takeover. 
It is a story of a rapidly changing society 
where institutions and systems are likely to 
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be, indeed more likely to be, threatened from 
within as much as they are from without. 


Air Command and Staff College 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 


Note 


1. Lawrence Minard, “Yugoslavia’s First Line of Defense.” Forbes 
February 18, 1980, pp. 44-46 


WARS OF NATIONAL LIBERATION—INSURGENCY 


COLONEL WENDELL E. LITTLE, USAR (RET) 


Y THE early 1950s, both the United 

States and the Soviet Union recognized 
the extreme danger that direct military con- 
frontation might escalate into a nuclear war 
not intended or wanted by either. Thus, the 
United States held back in Berlin, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and later in Vietnam, and 
the Soviets removed their missiles from Cuba 
to avoid direct military confrontation. 
Following Stalin’s death, Khrushchev 
proclaimed “peaceful coexistence” to avoid 
nuclear war but support for “‘just wars of na- 
tional liberation” as essential elements of 
Soviet policy. Thus, Moscow would increase 
its already considerable efforts to gain its ob- 
jectives by subversion and support of in- 
surgency without direct military confronta- 
tion of U.S. forces. 

Following the National Defense Act of 
1947, the National Security Council (NSC), 
under Presidents Truman and Eisenhower, 
ordered the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) to develop the capability and under- 
take a whole series of covert actions in sup- 
port of U.S. foreign policy, actions in which 
the hand of the U.S. government would not 
be revealed. During the Cold War period of 
the ’50s and ’60s—prior to Vietnam —neither 
side made any significant gains. 

The disillusionment following Vietnam 


had a profound impact on American at- 
titudes and set the stage for the investigations 
of the “misdeeds” of the CIA and other in- 
telligence agencies by the Senate Blue Rib- 
bon Panel under Chairman Frank Church. 
The media proclivity for anything sensational 
or that emphasizes our defects as a nation, 
combined with the post-Vietnam climate, 
have reduced our capacity and, more impor- 
tant, our will to resist Soviet-supported in- 
surgencies. To interfere in the internal affairs 
of other nations, even to help them resist sub- 
version, was not in style in the late 1970s. 
Our failure in 1974 to stop the Soviet proxy 
Cuban troops in Angola has been compared 
to Munich in 1938. Perhaps this is an exag- 
geration, but, nevertheless, the Soviets were 
encouraged to use their Cuban proxy troops 
in other countries, secure in the knowledge 
that the United States would not interfere. 
We backed down in the face of a bold Soviet 
adventure far from its own borders that im- 
posed an unwanted rule on the majority of 
the people of Angola, and more recently in 
Afghanistan. 


Tue Counterinsurgency Era by 
Douglas Blaufarb is a scholarly and useful 
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treatise on U.S. counterinsurgency doctrine 
and performance from 1950 through the 
Vietnam debacle.+ After describing two suc- 
cessful counterinsurgency efforts in Malaya 
and the Philippines, Blaufarb presents a 
chapter entitled ““The Kennedy Crucible,” 
which covers the President’s personal direc- 
tion and support for new policies to help 
friendly countries endangered by Com- 
munist-inspired internal threats. NSC Action 
Memorandum No. 124 of 18 January 1962 
proclaimed that: ‘‘Subversive insurgency 
(war of liberation) is a major form of 
politico-military conflict equal in importance 
to conventional war.” 

Training in counterinsurgency was pro- 
vided at all levels. More than half a million 
enlisted men and attendees at the military 
war colleges, as well as diplomats attending 
seminars in the State Department, were in- 
structed in the theory and practice of subver- 
sion. But training proved easier than practice, 
mainly because the testing ground was to be 
Vietnam where political policies exacerbated 
the problem and contributed to defeat. The 
U.S. Army was not willing to accept radical 
revision of its concepts of unit integrity, com- 
bat style, weapons, or tactics that might make 
it more effective against guerrillas. The 
dilemma of adjustment of military forces to 
fight insurgency without sacrificing ability to 
deal with conventional war was never 
resolved. 

Blaufarb underlines the major problem 
that, in nations threatened with subversion, 
many of the actions to undercut the Com- 
munist appeal and satisfy popular demands 
“strike at the very foundations” of power of 
the incumbent elite. Regimes that survive by 
purchasing loyalty of incompetent or corrupt 


subordinates with patronage are rarely will- 
ing to jeopardize their own power in order to 
defeat the enemy. Problems of self-reform in 
the midst of crisis sometimes lay like a con- 
cealed mine in the path of the counterin- 
surgency efforts where the United States tried 
to help. 

In the last chapter, entitled “Denoue- 
ments,” Blaufarb draws lessons from our ex- 
perience. First, guerrilla actions are distinct 
from conventional military doctrine and re- 
quire separate, less rigid organization and 
weapons. Second, the government to be de- 
fended must extend beyond the military elite 
and be responsive to its people. The funda- 
mental lessons are the limits of U.S. power 
and the “need to perceive the underlying 
realities both of our own system and that of 
the countries into which we thrust our raw 
strength.” The author concludes that the 
“lessons of our experiences are clearly nega- 
tive’ and that the United States has shown 
“no talent in the complex and difficult 
maneuvers needed for effective counterin- 
surgency.” He suggests that counterinsurgen- 
cy was an “aberration stemming from cold 
war fixations” and will not again become a 
major interest of the U.S. government. 


Taree other books are first- 
person accounts of the authors’ experiences 
with some form of insurgency. The best of 
these is entitled Bunch of Five by Frank Kit- 
son, a British army officer who was involved 
with the insurgencies in Kenya, Malaya, and 
Muscat and Oman and the peacekeeping 
operations in Cyprus.7t Kitson is a lucid 
writer and provides good descriptive back- 
grounds of the conditions leading to the trou- 





*+Douglas S. Blaufarb, The Counterinsurgency Era: U.S. Doctrine and 
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++Frank Kitson, Bunch of Five (London: Faber & Faber, 1977, $5.95), 
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bles in each country and the different 
methods used to deal with the problem. 

In Kenya while serving with Special 
Branch (Intelligence), Kitson recognized the 
need for operational intelligence, details on 
the names, habits, and motivation of the ter- 
rorists. Much of the Mau Mau power flowed 
from fear—execution or threats for natives 
who refused to join. With careful collection 
of such details and by modifying the earlier, 
rather harsh interrogation methods, Kitson 
was able to induce some of the captured ter- 
rorists to change sides and identify the Mau 
Mau leaders. This intelligence proved to be 
crucial in containing the insurgency. 

In contrast to the homegrown basis for the 
Kenya problem, the insurgency in Malaya 
was planned and executed by the Com- 
munists for their own purposes. Some of the 
same methods were used to force the natives 
to join the uprising. In Malaya, Kitson ex- 
panded his concepts and methods of induc- 
ing the terrorists to change sides. Special 
night training for his troops and use of only 
light scales of equipment helped achieve 
results. 

During the late 1950s, Britain felt respon- 
sible for defense and foreign relations of 
Muscat and Oman on the south side of the 
Arabian peninsula, but the use of regular 
British troops created problems with the 
United Nations. Kitson produced a plan in- 
volving use of only a few carefully selected 
troops but with ample funds to bribe some of 
the natives in revolt. His plan to restore the 
Sultan’s authority was implemented only in 
part; the main burden fell on the Special Air 
Service Regiment that had considerable ex- 
perience in counterinsurgency operations in 
Malaya. 

Kitson believes that insurgency is _pri- 
marily a struggle for men’s minds. Thus, 
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propaganda is most important but must be 
tailored to the needs and ambitions of the 
affected people. Violence, or armed propa- 
ganda, is a potent weapon for persuasion but 
must be applied with care to avoid a negative 
impact. In urban areas, large groups can be 
manipulated by organizing riots and marches 
that are effective because journalists and 
television teams are quickly on the scene to 
report such actions. Kitson cites the essen- 
tials for combating insurgency to include 
political and economic measures, backed by 
carefully applied force and supported by 
good intelligence tuned to specific circum- 
stances. 


Our Endless War: Inside Viet- 
nam+ was written by Tran Van Don, a 
French citizen by reason of birth in France. 
He served in a variety of positions in South 
Vietnam, including Corps Commander, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, Minister of 
Defense, and Vice Premier. His book is valu- 
able from the Vietnamese point of view on 
the tragic events of that country. Tran Van 
Don was intimately familiar with the whole 
succession of South Vietnamese leaders from 
Ngo Dinh Diem to Nguyen Van Thieu. The 
book contains interesting details about the 
coup against Diem and his execution, ap- 
parently on the orders of Duong Van Minh 
(Big Minh). 

The European-type of military organiza- 
tion and tactics used by the French proved in- 
effective against the Vietminh. Thus, when 
the Americans replaced the French, the 
South Vietnamese proposed lightly armed, 
mobile combat groups with the infantry, 
comprising the main combat force, recruited 
from local areas where they would retain 
both antiguerrilla and civic action missions. 
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The author says that these proposals fell on 
deaf ears. The Americans, controlling the 
source of supply, dictated the organizations 
and the tactics. Vietnamese officers and 
enlisted men were sent to the United States 
for intensive training where they could forget 
the lessons learned from the French failures. 

Tran Van Don asserts that American Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Group officers were 
not effective, but not from lack of zeal or 
professionalism. They knew about war in 
Europe and Korea but had rarely faced guer- 
rillas in the jungle. The U.S. Army had none 
of the essentials, such as language, familiarity 
with the land, climate, and local conditions 
and, most important, the ability to gain infor- 
mation from and about the local villages 
where the insurgents operated. The 
Americans could never be assimilated into 
the local population. (This book does not 
treat the counterinsurgency efforts of the 
U.S. Special Service Forces, Green Berets. ) 

Our Endless War reflects the attitude of the 
South Vietnamese toward the Kissinger-Tho 
negotiations to permit the Americans to with- 
draw from the war. The South Vietnamese 
saw certain disaster in the failure of the settle- 
ment to require removal of the North Viet- 
namese troops but had no alternative in the 
face of President Nixon’s letter of 5 January 
1973. This letter made it clear that the 
United States would conclude the settlement 
with or without the approval of South Viet- 
nam. 


Rotr STEINER is a West 
German national who joined the French 
Foreign Legion at age 17 and saw his first 
combat in Vietnam. His book, The Last Ad- 
venturer,} is an account of his experiences in 
the legion and later as a mercenary in Biafra 
and southern Sudan. He is not a lucid writer 


and tends to lose the reader as he rambles 
through his adventures. The main part of the 
book concerns efforts of Biafra to break away 
from Nigeria. Steiner records how he used 
his Foreign Legion training to survive clashes 
with Nigerian forces which “persuaded the 
superstitious Biafrans” that he was “‘in- 
vulnerable.”” He was placed in charge of a 
commando unit reporting directly to Ojuk- 
wu, the Biafran Chief of State. Despite his 
claimed modesty, Steiner clearly enjoyed his 
position, authority, and the attention from 
the press that covered the struggle. 

Steiner left Biafra under circumstances 
that are not made clear in the book, but his 
press coverage preceded his return to Europe. 
Shortly thereafter, he found himself received 
with ceremony on the shore of Lake Victoria 
by Idi Amin, Chief of Staff of the Ugandan 
Army, who flattered Steiner as the ‘“‘com- 
mander of the biggest black army a white 
man ever led.”” Amin was from the Kakwa 
tribe in southern Sudan, now in rebellion 
against the Arabs who had taken control in 
Khartoum and apparently hoped to annex 
southern Sudan into Uganda. With Amin’s 
support, Steiner moved into southern Sudan, 
trying to unify the tribes and train them with 
weapons supplied by the Israelis—mainly 
items captured from the Arabs in the Six Day 
War. He had more success teaching the 
tribes how to raise tomatoes, poultry, and 
tobacco, however, than in warlike activities. 

After a year in southern Sudan, Steiner 
decided to return to Europe. While en route 
through Kampala, he was arrested on orders 
of Milton Obote, the president of Uganda, 
who apparently feared Amin’s ambitions. 
Steiner’s refusal to denounce Amin resulted 
in his transfer to Khartoum, capital of the 
Sudan, where he underwent some interesting 
forms of torture that he describes with relish 
and with emphasis on his own strength of 
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character. Following several years in prison 
in Khartoum, Steiner was released through 
the efforts of the West German government. 
He claims that he was never a mercenary and 
that he has “ennobled violence” by putting it 
in the service of just causes. 


SUBVERSION and insurgen- 
cy are not new forms of warfare. Centuries 
ago Sun Tzu wrote The Art of War, in which 
he described indirect methods of subverting 
and ultimately defeating the enemy. Such 
methods are the subject of considerable mod- 
ern writing, including the four books 
reviewed here. Frank Kitson’s Bunch of Five 
shows a good understanding of insurgency 
problems. His conclusions are valid but not 
profound contributions to insurgency 
doctrine. Tran Van Don’s Our Endless War 
provides a Vietnamese point of view useful in 
a better understanding of that dreadful quag- 
mire. Rolf Steiner’s The Last Adventurer is not 
well written and adds little to one’s under- 
standing of insurgency. 

Douglas Blaufarb’s The Counterinsurgency 
Era, easily the best of these books, provides a 
good understanding of how to deal with in- 
surgencies that are often exploited, with or 
without foreign assistance, to destabilize or 
replace a government. His conclusions are 
entirely valid, if limited to our Vietnam ex- 
perience. But perhaps he should give more 
attention to other situations where the United 
States had a modicum of success in blunting 
Communist insurgencies. Some of these have 
not been fully reported for security reasons. 
The U.S. did help stop Castro’s considerable 
efforts to export revolution into South 
America. Actions to assist Angola by covert 
methods looked hopeful, until the media dis- 
covered and distorted the facts, claiming that 
the “U.S. is backing into another Vietnam.” 
The media’s more sensational version caused 
alarm and resulted in the Clarke amendment 
prohibiting any form of aid to Angola. A ma- 
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U.S. can conduct covert activities in support 
of its foreign policies without being impaled 
on the media interpretation of its First 
Amendment rights. 

The covert assistance to Angola was 
designed to avoid any overt commitment of 
U.S. prestige, which was one of the factors 
that dragged us into Vietnam. Some distinc- 
tion can be made between thrusting our raw 
overt strength into an ongoing struggle and 
indirect covert actions to help our friends 
without any overt commitment. Covert ac- 
tions—a _ technique often used by the 
Soviets—undertake not to reveal the hand of 
the U.S. or, at least, to provide for a plausible 
denial, thus avoiding overt commitment and, 
if necessary, withdrawal without loss of 
prestige. Such actions require secrecy, which 
is most difficult in the current Washington 
climate where “investigative reporting” has 
replaced “objective journalism,” and the new 
ethic of disclosure has replaced press respon- 
sibility. ! 


SURELY one Vietnam lesson is that before 
we again inject our overt strength into a 
struggle we must be prepared to take the 
political decisions most likely required to 
win. With careful analysis in the 1950s we 
might have taken decisions to avoid the 
whole quagmire. There were discernible in- 
dications of its political limitations and no- 
win nature. The French who left earlier tried 
to pass this message to us. General Mac- 
Arthur pleaded with President Johnson to get 
out. Having blundered in without adequate 
consideration of political import, the United 
States was limited, first in the strategic mili- 
tary conduct of the war, and at the end was 
unable to enforce peace arrangements to en- 
sure the survival of South Vietnam. It was 
the North Vietnamese Army not the in- 
surgent Vietcong that conquered the south. 
President Nixon’s promise to “respond with 
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full force should the settlement be violated” 
was negated by the Church-Case amend- 
ment prohibiting use of any military force to 
assist Vietnam. This congressional action 
was, indeed, our self-imposed instrument of 
surrender—in effect, an invitation for Hanoi 
to violate the 1973 agreements. 

Contrary to the suggestion from some ob- 
servers that counterinsurgency was an “aber- 
ration stemming from cold war fixation,” 
history now seems to justify President Ken- 
nedy’s concern with Communist expansion 
by indirect covert actions, sometimes using 
proxy troops, without need for any Soviet 
military force; for example, note what has 
happened in Africa since 1974. During the 
same time the ability of the United States to 


Potpourri 


deal with such indirect aggression has been 
subdued—some say destroyed—in the name 
of civil rights. Meanwhile, some evidence 
shows Soviet use of terrorism as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy. The vital question is: 
Can the U.S. rebuild its own intelligence and 
covert action capabilities to blunt or counter 
Soviet indirect aggression before we are faced 
with the awful alternative of humiliation and 
surrender of vital interests or direct military 
confrontation that might escalate into an un- 


wanted nuclear war? 
San Antonio, Texas 


Note 

1. Watergate made the “investigative reporter” the glamour figure 
of American journalism. See Tom Wicker, On Press (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1978), p. 16. 
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Bay of Pigs: The Untold Story by Peter Wyden. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1979, 352 pages, $12.95. 


It is high time that the whole dreadful story of the 
Bay of Pigs operation comes into the open. The 
Central Intelligence Agency, frequent target of the 
liberal press for actions real and imagined, fully earns 
the scapegoat role in the April 1961 Cuba invasion 
fiasco. Badly advised amateurs with no military ex- 
perience planned a sophisticated amphibious opera- 
tion; they not only shunned help from the Defense 
Department but went to great pains to deceive both the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the White House on both the 
scope and degree of United States involvement. 

The planners’ overconcern for secrecy in 
Washington, undoubtedly learned from a Maxwell 
Smart TV script, led only to self-deception. Although 
the operation was as secret as Christmas Day, the 
Cuban Revolutionary Council and various resistance 
groups in Miami, with active sabotage plans for 
Havana, were bypassed. 

The operation had no chance for success; yet, any 
doubts by President Kennedy automatically placed 
him in the position of questioning Eisenhower, 
America’s greatest living soldier, from whom he had 
inherited the project. Kennedy felt he had been let 
down by the Joint Chiefs of Staff—to whom the plan 


was never formally offered for examination—for not 
volunteering vital information beyond specifically re- 
quested details. Nor, despite Kennedy’s doubts, could 
he cancel the project for fear of earning a paper tiger 
label in Moscow; and he could not discipline the actual 
culprits after the disaster, which would have suggested 
a witch hunt. He manfully accepted full blame for the 
fiasco, commenting acidly, “Success has a hundred 
fathers; defeat is an orphan.” 
Bay of Pigs story reads like fiction—a tragedy that it 
was not. 
Dr. Paul R. Schratz 
Air War College 
M  <ll AFB, Alabama 


A Crisis for the American Press by John Hohenberg. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1978, 316 
pages, $14.95. 


John Hohenberg has put together a potful of ideas 
strained through a colander of chapter headings. The 
best of the lot is in the latter part of chapter II and in 
chapter III: “The Adversaries” and “The Press at 
Bay.” In fact, the book picks up steam as it goes along 
and becomes increasingly better reading. 

Obviously, Columbia University Press would like 





Crisis to be received as a journalism resource book, but 
classroom use is blunted by Hohenberg’s bias, 
reflected in glib words and phrases like “the smiling 
Georgian back-slapper” (p. 69) and “‘they sit for hours 
gaping slack-jawed at television” or “TV... comes 
across as the harbinger of carnival time” (p. 99). 
Although he makes an effort to be balanced in his con- 
struct of adversaries, there is a clear suggestion that he 
feels the press is often manipulated, but the press does 
not manipulate. 

Above all, the book needed editing and careful 
proofreading. Lack of care runs throughout the text as 
letters are left out, reversed, exchanged; and words and 
parts of words are missing. Even the author’s use of 
French is questionable as in “La plus change...” (p. 
130), which is more accurately expressed, “Plus ga 
change... .” 

In spite of these distractions, the meat of the book 
concerning the highly charged and competitive work of 
the press makes for some good chewing. It is too bad it 
was not cooked more carefully. (Students and faculty 
at Air University may be interested to read what 
Hohenberg has to say about “the military mind” in 
reference to his visit to Air War College. ) 

Dr. Porter J. Crow, Consultant 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


Napoleon’s Cavalry and Its Leaders by David 
Johnson. New York: Holmes & Meier Publishers, 
1978, 191 pages, $16.00. 


“No French hussar ought to live beyond the age of 
30.” This statement, attributed to General Antoine 
Charle; Lasalle, one of Napoleon’s ablest and most 
dashing cavalry leaders, was typical of the manner in 
which the French cavalry lived and fought: a thun- 
derous charge followed by a brief but glorious combat. 
David Johnson’s book, Napoleon’s Cavalry and Its 
Leaders, develops along three parallel lines: the 
chronological development of the Napoleonic empire, 
the lives of the cavalry’s leaders, and the tactical and 
organizational development of the mounted arm. 

At the outset of Napoleon’s rise to power, the French 
cavalry was in disarray. The French Revolution not 
only caused a mass exodus of cavalry officers, many of 
whom were aristocrats, but it also hindered initiative 
among those that remained—defeated generals often 
became headless generals. The administrative effects 
of the revolution were also detrimental to the cavalry, 
and by the mid-1790s it was sorely lacking horses, 
forage, and all of the equipment that was so necessary 
for its effectiveness. 

Napoleon brought two very important changes to 
this situation. First, his organizational and administra- 
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tive reforms resulted in a dramatic improvement in the 
supply situation. General Francis Bourcier, Inspector 
General of the cavalry since 1798, had a legendary 
ability to provide remounts in spite of a shortage of 
quality horses, caused partly by French breeding prac- 
tices. Second, Napoleon rewarded battlefield initiative 
Daring was far more often rewarded than timidity, and 
the cavalry leaders were certainly daring. 

The glory years of the French cavalry were those be- 
tween 1805 and 1809. This period, which saw nearly 
incessant warfare, witnessed the campaign of 
maneuver that resulted in the victories of Ulm and 
Austerlitz, the brilliant and ruthless pursuit of the 
Prussian Army following the victories at Jena and 
Auerstadt, the bloody but audacious charge at Eylau, 
and finally the slaughter at Aspern-Essling and 
Wagram. Johnson lists the growing losses as the cam- 
paigns continued, and details their effect on the caval- 
ry’s effectiveness. At Eylau the cavalty lost Dahlmann 
and d’Hautpoul, able and sis leaders; 
Aspern-Essling cost d’Espagne, and at Wagram a few 
weeks later the irreplaceable Lasalle took a bullet be- 
tween the eyes. After 1809 the growing strength and 
ability of Napoleon’s enemies, the declining quality of 
the French mounts and troopers, and the loss of 
leaders—all took their toll on the French cavalry. The 
death of Marshal Bessieres of the Guard at Leipzig in 
1812 was the crowning blow to the cavalry, following 
as it did hard on the heels of the disasters in Spain and 
Russia. The clumsy handling of the cavalry at 
Waterloo was really anticlimax to the cavalry’s glories 
of the past ten years. 

Johnson’s book is well paced and very readable. His 
organization blends tactical, administrative, and per- 
sonal details into a good short history of the French 
cavalry. The notes provide a wealth of detail on all 
aspects of the cavalry, particularly the life of its leaders. 
This is an excellent book that any student of Napoleon 
or the mounted arm will enjoy reading. 

Captain Daniel T. Kuehl, USAF 
Grand Forks AFB, North Dakota 


The Armed Forces of the USSR by Harriet Fast Scott 
and William F. Scott. Boulder, Colorado: Westview, 
1979, 439 pages, $24.00. 


The Soviet military machine is not a house of cards! 
Though Hitler promised his skeptical generals that the 
structure would collapse on the first kick at the front 
door, he learned otherwise during the bitter winter of 
1941-42. That is also the general message of The Armed 
Forces of the USSR. 

The word is delivered by messengers who ought to 
know. Harriet Fast Scott served two tours in the United 
States Embassy at Moscow and has also been an ad- 
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junct professor at the Center for Advanced Interna- 
tional Affairs at the University of Miami. Colonel 
William F. Scott, USAF (Ret), teaches at Georgetown 
University and was twice air attaché at our Moscow 
Embassy. He has worked with the Department of State 
and the Defense Intelligence Agency and is author of 
the definitive Soviet Sources of Military Doctrine and 
Strategy. 

The Armed Forces of the USSR begins with the history 
of Russian arms since the revolution, continues with an 
impressive treatment of the evolution of military 
doctrine and strategy, and then examines the organiza- 
tion of the forces. The last part of the book treats the 
logistical aspects of things, especially the provision of 
manpower and its preparation for battle. 

The Scotts argue that Soviet strategic thought is 
knowable and its evolution has followed a logical pat- 
tern. During World War II, it relied heavily on mass; 
but during the late fifties, a basic revision took place. 
The new doctrine insisted that any war would inevita- 
bly spread to include the whole world; it would escalate 
to the nuclear level; it would be decided by the in-being 
nuclear rocket forces; and victory would belong to the 
U.S.S.R. and the other socialist countries. Thus, the 
Soviet switch from mass to nuclear firepower antedated 
the Cuban missile crisis, and the essence of that 
doctrine remains unchanged. The shift, according to 
the Scotts, was not provoked by the “humiliation” at 
the hands of Kennedy but rather by the demographic 
trends in Russia that left her shorthanded for infantry- 
men as a delayed result of World War II. 

Around 1960, perhaps in reaction to the U.S. flexi- 
ble response policy, the Russian theorists began to ad- 
mit the possibility that the war may not be so short and 
that there might be a much bigger role for conventional 
forces than had been envisioned. As the U.S.S.R. arms 
buildup gathered momentum, a further modification 
was that there might be a need for the armed forces to 
aid socialist liberation movements in noncontiguous 
areas. The corollary was the need to organize power 
projection units. 

One of the most interesting features of The Armed 
Forces of the USSR is the discussion of officer education; 
the Soviets pay more attention to this than does the 
U.S. military. Practically every branch of the armed 
forces has its own equivalent of the U.S. federal mili- 
tary academies, and though each is much smaller than 
the Air Force Academy and the others, there are so 
many of them that their regular officer production is 
much higher than ours. More worrisome is the 
postgraduate system for officer professional military 
education, where again the Soviets have many more 
schools which are far more specialized than ours. 
Moreover, the Russian schools run longer (often three 
years), and rather rigorous entrance examinations are 


prerequisite for admission. Further, the curriculum at 
the Yuri Gagarin Military Air Academy (roughly 
equivalent to the Air War College) calls for a consider- 
able amount of hands-on flying training for the stu- 
dents. (Incidentally, it was only this past academic year 
that students at the nine-month USAF Air War Col- 
lege were first required to take progress examinations 
during, not before, the course, and for the most part 
their flying days are in the past.) Finally, though there 
is a mandatory retirement age in the U.S.S.R. Armed 
Forces (45 for lieutenant colonels and 50 for colonels, 
with 5-year extensions possible), there is no up-or-out 
system, and the military profession, the Scotts say, is 
much more highly regarded in Russia than it is here. 
The purges of 1937 are far off in the dim past, and all 
these things are factors to ponder lest there be any 
among us who feels that the potential adversary is led 
by a generation of lightweights. Far from it. Still, the 
Scotts do adhere to the traditional notions that the 
Soviet officer corps is so specialized and so centralized 
that it may be less adaptable and less given to in- 
dividual initiative than ours. 

The book is well organized, dispassionately written, 
and clear and easy to read. There are very few faults. 
The Air Force reader would probably like a more com- 
prehensive treatment of the Army’s air defenses, and 
the appendix on women in the U.S.S.R. Armed Forces 
is so thin that it might as well not be there. Whatever its 
minor faults, The Armed Forces of the USSR is a defini- 
tive work; it makes interesting reading now and will 
serve as a handbook for years to come. 

Lieutenant Colonel David R. Mets, USAF (Ret) 
Niceville, Florida 


The War Path: Hitler’s Germany 1933-1939 by 
David Irving. New York: Viking Press, 1978, 301 
pages, $14.95. 


Even today, some forty years after the German inva- 
sion of Poland that set the world on fire, the rush of 
historical treatments surrounding Adolf Hitler and his 
Third Reich continues unabated: Understandably, the 
release of forrnerly classified government documents 
and the discovery of private records and diaries make 
this inevitable. 

Among the more indefatigable diggers into this 
historical mine is David Irving, whose Hitler’s War 
(Viking, 1977) received wide critical acclaim despite 
his controversial portrayal of Hitler. Irving’s current 
offering is companion to his earlier work. The War Path 
traces Hitler’s rise of power from 1933 until the inva- 
sion of Poland, where Hitler’s War begins. Together 
they represent the solid historical research for which 
the author is known, a better understanding of the peo- 





ple, and the political and military forces that s!iaped 
the Third Reich. 

Once again Irving has drawn on the private papers 
and unpublished diaries of many members of the Ger- 
man power elite (Jodl, von Bock, Milch, Leeb, von 
Fritsch). The author continues to recast the Hitlerian 
image: not a demonic or psychopathic god but an 
astute, strong-willed politician who consolidated power 
to execute his long-term goals for the restoration of 
Germany to a position of dominance on the European 
continent. Thus, Irving’s revisionist portrayal, a radical 
departure from traditional treatments of Hitler, is 
bound to continue the controversy begun with Irving’s 
earlier work. 

Irving sets his purpose early. He states in the preface 
that propaganda against Hitler has created in the world 
a “cartoon caricature” of the man. The author then in- 
tended “. . . to accord him the kind of hearing that he 
would have got in an English court of law. .. .” 

Events contained in The War Path are well-known: 
the Fritsch-Blomberg episode, Anschluss, Sudeten- 
land, Munich, Rhineland. All receive adequate 
coverage, although the German reoccupation of the 
Rhine could have been given a better share of Irving’s 
insightful examination since it was the one event 
which, if handled decisively by France and England, 
would have checkmated Hitler—even Hitler admitted 
that. 

Still, the primary value of this highly readable histo- 
ry is its revisionist portrait of Hitler, and how he 
manipulated people and events along the path to war. 

Lieutenant Colonel John G. Fowler, USA 
U.S. Army Command and General Staff College 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


Hitler’s Spanish Legion: The Blue Division in 
Russia by Gerald R. Kleinfeld and Lewis A. 
Tambs. Carbondale, Illinois: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1979, 444 pages, $25.00. 


The German invasion of Russia presented a dilem- 
ma for Franco’s Spain. The Spanish leadership was 
vehemently anticommunist and rejoiced in the Nazi 
surprise attack. Yet Franco feared that a formal com- 
mitment of Spanish forces to the German cause would 
involve Spain in war with Britain. Since Britain con- 
trolled the European coastal waters, war would render 
havoc with the Spanish economy. The solution was the 
dispatch of a “volunteer” force—the Blue Division. 

Unfortunately for the Spanish, their dream of shar- 
ing in the glorious victory over bolshevism soon turned 
into a gruesome nightmare. No amount of courage and 
idealism could overcome the ravages of the Russian 
winter, shortages of vital supplies, the overextension of 
German forces, and the seemingly limitless ability of 
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the Russians to absorb heavy casualties and continue 
fighting unabated. 

Ironically, in view of Nazi racism, the Spanish pres- 
ence among the German forces on the eastern front 
served to emphasize the sharp differences between the 
Latin and Nordic approaches to warmaking. The Ger- 
mans were highly disciplined and in awe of authority. 
The Spanish were much more informal and primarily 
motivated by affection for their officers and love for 
their country and cause. Yet the Spanish soldiers dis- 
played no less skill or courage. 

Authors Kleinfeld and Tambs, professors of history 
at Arizona State University, have written an interesting 
study of Spanish participation in the Russian cam- 
paign. Occasionally, the day-by-day, battle-by-battle 
account becomes a bit tedious, but this is less frustrat- 
ing than the authors’ failure to record the Spanish 
reaction to important events happening elsewhere in 
the world, such as the Pearl Harbor attack and United 
States entrance into World War II. This would not 
have been difficult to achieve since Blue Division 
veterans were one major source for the study. 

Despite these reservations, this monograph is good 
military history and certainly worthy of the attention of 
those interested in this genre. 

Stephen D. Bodayla 
Department of History 
Marycrest College 
Davenport, lowa 


Fitness for the Working Woman by Marie Fenton 
Griffing. Chicago: Contemporary Books, 1979, xi + 
78 pages, $6.95 paper, $12.95 cloth. 


Fitness for the Working Woman could be shelved with 
the other exercise, take-care-of-your-body diet books 
except that Marie Fenton Griffing uses illustrations 
and step-by-step instructions to provide the working 
woman with a fitness program designed especially for 
her. Griffing, a 9 a.m. to... working woman herself, 
has oriented her book more toward fitness programs 
that can become habit than those sporadic, get-in- 
shape-fast programs. 

The author has researched and put together exer- 
cises that can be effective for those at the desk from 
nine to five, behind the counter for hours, or always 
walking the floor. She devotes one chapter to flexes and 
stretches that can help relieve tension and stress on the 
job. These exercises can be done while working, with- 
out distracting co-workers. 

She also suggests ways to adapt a fitness program 
into a busy schedule surrounding working hours—take 
advantage of the time available while traveling to and 
from work, while washing dishes, and ever while in 
the bath. 
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Parts of the book are similar to the numerous physi- 
cal fitness and health books now available, however, 
but the message comes on strong—find a fitness 
program to meet your needs and practice it so you can 
look good, feel good, and face the day. 


Tommye Jean Hall 
Extension Course Institute 
Gunter AFS, Alabama 


The American Military on the Frontier: The Pro- 
ceedings of the 7th Military History Symposium, 
United States Air Force Academy, 30 Septem- 
ber-1 October 1976 edited by Major James P. Tate, 
USAF. Washington: Office of Air Force History, 
1978, 194 pages, no price given. 


Apparently, nostalgia was the primary contribution 
of the frontier to America’s military tradition. This col- 
lection of articles suggests that the United States Army 
failed to learn the “lessons of the frontier.” As a result, 
the government never developed effective Indian 
policies or improved capabilities to fight a limited war. 
The book ignores the fact that the Napoleonic wars, 
rather than Indian skirmishes, were the primary in- 
fluence on military training at West Point during the 
nineteenth century. Following the Civil War, courses 
on strategy and tactics focused on the massive logistics 
and maneuver problems associated with that conflict. 
One of the authors, Robert Utley, states that “. . . mili- 
tary leaders looked upon Indian warfare as a fleeting 
bother.” Because of this attitude, the Army never really 
followed a systematic approach to frontier fighting. I 
believe the Army merely reflected the generally 
apathetic view held by American society toward the In- 
dian problem. 

The book also suffers from a rather narrow histori- 
cal focus. The articles cover only the period of warfare 
with the western Indian romanticized in the movies. 


Major Pat O. Clifton, USAF 
Air Command and Staff College 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Dress Gray by Lucian K. Truscott IV. New York: 
Doubleday, 1979, 489 pages, $10.95. 


This book is a searing novel of scandal at West Point 
written by the scion of a respected three-generation 
military family. It is absorbing, easy reading but not 
worth the effort. 

The characters are excessively contrived. For one, 
the commandant of cadets, hell-bent on cover-up of a 
homosexual homicide coupled with a scheme to get the 


superintendent job, becomes so paranoid as to defy 
understanding. A deputy Secretary of the Army, also 
eager to cover up as well as perpetuate a jaded career, 
enters the scene and also succumbs to unlikely charac- 
terization. These are only two instances in a book filled 
with excessive, impossible characterizations. 

In the end, Jefferson’s institution survives this blun- 
derbuss attack of criminal scandal, and, hopefully, 
author Truscott has been purged of his venom. He has 
a good and effective style which may show to better ad- 
vantage in his next novel. 

T.M.K. 


Terrorism: Theory and Practice edited by Yonah 
Alexander, David Carlton, and Paul Wilkinson. 
Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1979, 320 
pages, $20.00. 


A two-year research project into the theoretical and 
practical aspects of terrorism has resulted in this 
multidisciplinary work which is not only timely but 
also invaluable for understanding a complex and po- 
tentially catastrophic problem. 

The work is divided into five major sections: an over- 
view, the causes, the participants, the issues, and the 
future of terrorism. In addition to the interdisciplinary 
approach, the subject of terrorism is examined from 
three distinct perspectives. The first perspective, the 
traditional analytical approach, is commonly used in 
intelligence analysis and proceeds from known 
capabilities to possible terrorist intentions. The second 
perspective, the speculative approach, is a reversal of 
the first and proceeds from an evaluation of potential 
terrorist targets to possible configurations of terrorist 
groups. The final perspective, crisis management: non- 
technical threat assessment, examines the threat itself 
and suggests possible informational areas from which 
data must be obtained to allow decision-makers to 
evaluate properly the probability of threat execution. 

Taken as a whole, this work provides an objective, 
in-depth, and long-range appraisal of the terrorist 
phenomenon. In the opinion of the authors, the poten- 
tial for mass casualties and large-scaie destruction is 
directly proportional to the advances in science and 
technology. Although past incidents have been of a rel- 
atively low order in terms of casualties and property 
damage, this trend may not necessarily continue into 
the future. 

In summary, the authors feel that this work antici- 
pates that significant qualitative changes will occur in 
future terrorist activities and that it offers some basic 
guidelines for beginning the challenge of ‘‘out-invent- 
ing” the terrorist. 

Major Robert J. Scauzillo, USAF 
Mountain Home AFB, Idaho 
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A History of War at Sea: An Atlas and Chronology commerce destruction. Maps depicting campaigns and 
of Conflict at Sea from Earliest Times to the _ strategic relationships from 2000 B.C. to 1973 easily 
Present by Helmut Pemsel. Annapolis, Maryland: outnumber the battle maps and form a useful historical 
Naval Institute Press, 1977, 176 pages, 9 appendices, atlas in their own right. The appendices condense an 
index, and selected bibliography, $17.95. immense amcant of information and will be par- 

ucularly useful to students of World War I and World 

War II. The book’s greatest single value is in coverage 


The Naval Institute has done students of warfare a : j 
given to significant but littke-known conflicts—a stated 


real service in releasing a translated and revised edition 
of Pemsel’s work, first published in Germany in 1975 
This is a practical reference tool—not a coffee-table 
book. The cover illustration is unexciting, but the rear 
of the jacket contains a useful list of significant naval 
battles that is not repeated elsewhere. Nearly 100 well- 


objective that is achieved admirably. Much in this book 
would be difficult to find elsewhere 

There are defects: Portugal’s protracted wars for the 
trade of India and for control of Brazil are ignored, 
galiot is confused with galeass in the discussion of Le- 


chosen naval actions are illustrated with excellent Panto, and Nelson’s Victory becomes Victoria in one 


sketch maps, some with as many as five. These are put 
in context by a sound text which this reviewer found 
refreshingly free of the usual Mahanian bias against LEG 


caption. On balance, however, this is a sound and 


useful reference work and well worth the price 


_ the 


contributors 


Sciences, American Journal of International Lau 
Journal of Avr Law and Commerce, Aerospace 
Historian, and Technology and Culture and con- 


tributed essays to several books 


Captain John L. Barry (USAF Academy; 
M.P.A., Oklahoma University) is ASTRA 
Officer, Office of the Inspector General, Hq 
USAF. He has served as an F-4 fighter pilot, 
F-4E instructor pilot, test pilot for the Imaging 
Infrared Maverick Missile, and as the award- 


R. Cargill Hall (B.A., Whitman College; M.A 

California State University at San Jose) is 
Deputy Command Historian, Hq Military Airlift 
Command, Scott AFB, Illinois. He has served as 
a historian for Hq Strategic Air Command, Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory, California Institute of 
Technology, and Lockheed Missiles and Space 
Company, Sunnyvale, California. Hall has 
published articles in Journal of the British In- 
terplanetary Society, Journal of the Astronautical 





Major Daniel W. Jacobowitz (B.S., Rutgers 
University, M.P.S., Auburn University) is serv 
ing in the Psychological Warfare Operations 
Division, Combined Forces Command, Seoul 
Korea. He has served as a missile operations 
officer and as a civic action officer at several 
bases in Thailand. Major Jacobowitz is a gradu- 
ate of Air Command and Staff College 





winning William Tell pilot during World Wide 
Weapons Meet in 1978. Captain Barry is an 
Honor Graduate of the USAF Academy and a 
graduate of Squadron Officer School 





Lieutenant Colonel George M. Hall, USA 
(USMA,; M.A., Ed.D., American University), is 
Chief, General Officer Management Office 
U.S. Army Reserve Components Personnel Ad 
ministration Center, Saint Louis, Missouri, He 
has served with the 82d Airborne Division, 
Special Forces, the Ist Missile Command, the 
Army Engineer Center and School, and Hq Fifth 
Army. Colonel Hall has written for the Military 


Review and is a graduate of Air War College 


=e 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert W. Chandler 
(M.A., Ph.D., George Washington University) is 


a member of the Strategy Team, Directorate of 


Plans, Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, 
Plans, and Readiness, Hq USAF. He has served 
in both the intelligence and transportation career 
fields. Colonel Chandler is a graduate of the 
Defense Intelligence School, the Armed Forces 
Staff College, and a previous contributor to the 
Review. His book, War of Ideas: The U.S. Prop- 
aganda Campaign in Vietnam, will be published in 


1981 


Major Leslie J. Hamblin (USAF Academy; 
M.B.A., University of Utah) is a student of Air 
Command and Staff College, Maxwell AFB, 
Alabama. Before coming to Air University, he 
was a staff officer with Hq USAFE 





Thomas J. Bellows (B.A., Augustana College; 
M.A., University of Florida; M.A.. Ph.D., Yale 
University) is Professor of Political Science, 
University of Arkansas. He spent the spring 
semester in the Republic of China, Japan, and 
South Korea conducting research on the security 
situation in Pacific Asia. Dr. Bellows is author of 
The People’s Action Party of Singapore, co-author of 
People and Politics, and has published in Asian 


Survey 


Major John Hasek, The Royal Canadian Regi- 
ment (B.A., University of Ottawa; M.A., Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick), is serving with the 
Central Regional Operations Staff in Toronto 
after a tour of duty as a member of The 
Skyhawks, the Canadian Forces parachute team 
Major Hasek is a graduate of the Royal Military 
College of Canada, an Honor Foreign Graduate 
of the U.S. Army Special Forces Officers 
Course, and a Distinguished Graduate of the 
Canadian Forces Staff College 


George W. Collins (Lt. Col., USAF, Ret.; 
Ph.D., University of Colorado) is currently 
Professor of Military History at the Air War Col- 
lege. He is Associate Professor of History at 
Wichita State University, Kansas. He served as a 
B-17, B-29, and KC-97 navigator and taught 
navigation and history at the Air Force Academy 
Dr. Collins was a Fulbright lecturer in 
Afghanistan. He has published articles in profes- 
sional journals and is a previous contributor to 
the Review 





Thomas R. Maddux (B.A., Dartmouth College; 
M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan) is Associ- 
ate Professor of History at California State 
University, Northridge. Dr. Maddux has 
published articles on Soviet-American relations 
in the 1930s and has a forthcoming book on the 
Soviet Union 


Lieutenant Colonel Dallace L. Meehan 
(M.A., Naval Postgraduate School) is Chief, 
Regional Studies Branch, Air Command and 
Staff College, Maxwell AFB, Alabama. He has 
served as commander of an airborne missile 
squadron and in Japan, South America, Viet- 
nam, and Germany. He has published articles in 
the Military Review and the Review. Colonel 
Meehan is a graduate of the Defense Language 
Institute (Russian), Air Command and Staff 
College, Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
and Air War College 


Colonel, Wendell E. Little (USAR, Ret; B.A., 
University of Texas; M.A., American Univer- 
sity) is living in San Antonio, Texas, after serving 
21 years in the Central Intelligence Agency, 
where his assignments included Korea, Japan, 
Pakistan, and Germany. During World War II, 
he served in Africa, Italy, France, and Germany 
An Air War College graduate, Colonel Little is 
author of several articles and recent winner of a 
George Washington Medal from the Freedom 
Foundation of Valley Forge 
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